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Rochester Story: It Could Happen Anywhere! 
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THE BOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE iS THE ONLY GENERAL PURPOSE 
SCIENCE REFERENCE WORK FOR GRADES SIX THROUGH TWELVE 


**The Book of Popular Science is double-starred inthe AAAS Science Book List; it qualifies for purchase under Title III NDEA 


Published by The Grolier Society Inc. > S575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y.+ Publishers of The Book of Knowledge 





You pay no more for unequalled SLOAN quality... 


i 


Sloan 
’ Flush Valves 


» Save Water 


e Water is scarce in many parts of the country and it 
costs money—and costs often rise when it must be 
pumped within a building to distant branches and 
upper floors. You can save both water and money when 
you specify the Sloan ROYAL Flush Valve. 


In the ROYAL, there are two water-saving features 
providing maximum water economy—(1) “non-hold- 
open,” which prevents the waste of water accidentally 
or maliciously and (2) “no regulation,’ which means 
there is no regulating screw to get out of adjustment. 
These are the two most important features of modern 
flush valves and, as standard equipment, only the 
ROYAL has both. 

This exclusive combination of features is another 
example of that bonus of quality you expect from Sloan. 
And since you can have Sloan quality at no extra cost— 
why not make sure you get it. 


SLOAN rub eieati 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY «4300 WEST LAKE STREET « CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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NEW~Another Achievement from Monroe J 

Never before has so much calculator function been compacted into so small 
a unit. Or so low a price. This is LA-9, the newest, the ultimate in Monroe’s 
famous L line calculators. This one’s honored antecedents today are accom- 
plishing their time and money saving missions on more desk$ in American 
business than any other calculator. LA-9 covers less area thdn a letterhead 
sheet, weighs less than 18 pounds. Yet this new compact automatically 
performs many of the jobs that much bigger and costlier machines do. 
Its peak performance is guaranteed and maintained by Monroe’s nation- 


wide service organization. And at so moderate.a-price, it can quickly pay 


for itself dalaelercaa its efficiencies. for CA ATING- ADDING -A NTING- DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 


“ > 


] 
See the MAN from MON oa? 


a: 





Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. Sales and service in principal cities everywhere. General offices, Orange, N. J. a3) A DIVISION OF LITTON INDUSTRIES 
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Audio-Visual Tools of Learning 

Administration Study No. 8: A 48 page study for the administrator on 
facilities, technics, policies and research related to audio-visual media. 
A Picture of Where We Stand 

A stop-action picture of where we are in the second year of N.D.E.A 
introduces this TNS administration study. 
About the A-V Tools 

The “cross-media approach” improves instruction by use of audio-visual devices. 
Here’s how these aids are being developed and perfected by the industry. 
Teaching Films 

Teaching films have become an essential part of the school program. The trend 
is toward courses and “packages” as distinguished from individual films. 
Teaching Machines 

Auto-instruction devices enable individual students to learn 

a “program” at their own pace, and the teacher is freed from drudgery. 
Programed Instructional Materials 

“Psychological sequencing” is the essence of programing. Independent 
learning through self-instruction is the net result. 


The Roanoke Experiment 


Using programed materials, eighth grade pupils are learning algebra at a greatly 
accelerated pace, holding promise for other subjects on all levels 


Television in the Classroom 

Eighteen administrators with ETV experience hold that television is effective 
in teaching, as witnessed by such factors as motivation and subject understanding 

Language Laboratories 

Experience with language labs has established the need for good supervision 
and sustained enthusiasm. Here's how to plan, what to expect 

Local Production 

Classroom learning can be more effective if teachers are provided 

with the time and facilities to prepare their own instructional materials. 

Administration 

It’s the staff that sets the example! Here are questions of leadership, 

budget and coordination for the administrator to ask himself. 

Edison Pioneered Audio-Visual Learning 

Here is a pictorial account of the inventions that laid the groundwork for 
most of today’s A-V aids, and a profile of the genius behind them. 

Schoolhouse Planning 

The newer media can be most effective in a carefully 

planned environment. The architect should have detailed specifications. 
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Research 100 C. Walter Stone 


Under N.D.E.A., $8 million has been obligated, to date, for research into uses of 
A-V media. Here’s a progress report and highlights of several projects under way. 
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SCHOOL LUNCH 

Use AV Media To Teach Nutrition 
Audio-visual communication, through such media as 
field trips, exhibits, and ETV, is a teaching factor 

in the school lunch program. 


OPINION POLL 


Administrators Disagree on Liability 


Respondents say school districts should not be held 
liable for property damage. Neither should they be 
required to carry insurance covering such liabilities. 


Good Pay Should Precede Merit Rating 


Participants in this fourth roundtable hald that there 
must be a higher salary structure for teachers on a 
national level before the merit plan can be successful. 


Growth Through the War Years 


Part 2 of this series tells how the Associated 
Exhibitors of the N.E.A. achieved status and growth 
during and after the war years. 


When the Architect Can Recover 


Part 3 of a series: Cases are cited on the recovery 
rights of an architect in the absence of contract, under 
illegal contract, quantum meruit, or abandoned contract. 
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THE ULTIMATE IN COMFORT CONDITIONING 


by SCHEMEN 


TREND SETTING COLOR CONCEPT STYLING 
DEEP DEPTH CABINETRY WITH LARGER STORAGE and WORK TOP AREA 
HIGH STANDARDS OF QUALITY, PERFORMANCE and LONG-LIFE DURABILITY 


Schemenauer, dedicated to building the finest in heating and ventilating equipment, 
offers the distinctive New 60 Series. Advanced concepts of design push the ‘60’ 
Series to new heights of perfection . . . to more than meet the requirements of con- 
temporary school archittcture. 

‘You select from twelve vitally new colors that make your classrooms come 
alive. Optional wood finished doors are a Schemenauer exclusive. New deep depth 
cabinets combine into attractive window-wall ensembles, providing excellent storage 
facilities for a wide variety of educational materials. A complete selection of modular 
accessories assures adaptability to all installation requirements. You achieve a 
handsome custom appearance from standard Schemenauer components. 

Three basic types of mechanical units are available for heating and ventilating, 
ventilating and cooling. A choice of five models gives you the exact capacities you'll 
require. Be sure you compare Schemenauer for quality, attractive design features, 
lasting style and built-in durability. Write for colorful brochure, without obligation. 


SCHEMENAUER MANUFACTURING CO... HOLLAND, OHIO 


UNIT VENTILATORS AND CABINETS © FINNED TUBE PRODUCTS © COMMERCIAL RADIATION 
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Cats Get By With It. It’s all right 
if Tweets, the cat on the pedestrian 
safety posters in New York City, says: 
“That light’s gonna change,” because she 
attracts attention and thus may save 
lives, argued Warren Moscow, executive 
assistant to the mayor. He made this 
comment after receiving a letter that 
questioned using the ungrammatical ex- 
ample particularly after Mayor Wagner's 
proclaiming a Week.’ 
The critic wrote: “I might ask whether 


‘Learn English 
our children are to imitate their instruc- 
tors, whose spoken word fast fades into 
nothingness, or the printed word that is 


replayed at every street corner?” This is 


MMeparr 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 


the second time city hall has had to de- 
fend the printed warnings. Objections 
came earlier this year to the traffic de- 
partment’s poster saying: “I’ve got nine 
lives. Do you?” 


Self-Denial. If the official decision 
to lower the voting age to 18 were to 
be left up to some 11,200 junior and 
senior high school students across the 
nation, 62.1 per cent of them would op- 
pose the action. This reverses the In- 
stitute of Student Opinion poll taken 
six years ago. At that time 64.9 per cent 
favored lowering the voting age to age 
18 years. 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS__Quali- 
ity gymnastic apparatus, physical 


conditioning and 


anthropometric 


equipment, game standards and 
gym mats. 


. . 
cece sone 


VISITORS — TIME 


BASKETBALL SCOREBOARDS __ Fa- 
mous Selektor® Brand scoreboards 
— accurate, fast and absolutely de- 
pendable. 


PHYS-EDUCATOR — popular exer- 
cise equipment designed especially 
for elementary schools. Installs 
easily, anywhere. 


SAFE-WAL — Cushioned wainscot 
for gyms and multi-purpose rooms. 
Absorbs and dissipates body im- 


pact. 
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What makes the new edition of Collier’s 


© The results of the 1960 Presidential election, 
including official electoral college vote. 

© New articles on Africa in turmoil. 

© Details of the 1960 United States Census— 


information not yet found in any other 


encyclope dia. 


e Expanded, revised biographies of John F. 


Kennedy, Lyndon Johnson, Richard M. Nixon, 


Khrushchev and Castro, including all the 


most recent developments. 


© A new article on Space Vehicles, reporting 
the latest advances in that vital field. 


© A new article on the International Bank 
Fund that helps explain today’s gold crisis. 


be you refer readers to Coilier’s Encyclopedia, 

you direct them to the most up-to-date major 
reference work available. In the new 1961 edition, 
recent world events are covered in detail. And the 


facts behind the news become immediately evident. 


Collier’s—like the world it defines—is dynamic 
The editors of Collier’s know that completeness is 
nota static quality— it must be carefully maintained. 
That is why there are 140 new pages in the 1961 
edition; 225 new and revised articles; over 40,000 
new words in the field of Social Science alone! 
250 more illustrations, all integrated with the text, 
make the new Collier’s visually richer. And an 
additional set of eight full-color transparencies 
explains the complex internal-combustion engine 
with a clarity that words or ordinary illustrations 


alone could never achieve. 


Recommend Collier’s with confidence 
Collier’s represents the combined knowledge ot 
some of the world’s most eminent authorities. This 
‘year alone, fifty new contributors join its dis- 
tinguished staff of experts. Among them, you will 
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Encyclopedia unmistakably 1961? 


find: Supreme Court Justice Felix Frankfurter; 
Nobel Prize Winners in Physics, Professors John 
Bardeen and Percy Bridgman; and Dr. Willard 


Libby, Nobel Prize Winner in Chemistry. 


An Encyclopedia with personality 
Think back to your college days. Remember the 
professor whose course everybody took? He pre- 
sented the same material the other instructors 
taught. But in a way that made students crowd his 
classroom. Call it color—or enthusiasm. Call it 
zest. Collier’s has that very quality. It draws 


readers back again and again. 


So readable, it invites use 
Students, scholars and casual readers alike are 
delighted by Collier’s appealing readability, its 
lucid, swift-paced style. They appreciate the way 
information is presented in an authoritative yet 
easy-to-absorb way. They like the vigorous lan- 
guage with modern editing. They discover after a 
few paragraphs that Collier’s is one encyclopedia 
you don’t have to grapple with. This is no accident. 


Collier’s was designed to be used. 
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No wonder librarians report that readers refer to 
Collier’s more often than any other encyclopedia 


on their shelves. 


Write for free information 
No reference department is complete without the 
new 1961 Collier’s Enc yclopedia. Write today for 
descriptive brochure and list of teaching aids in 
General Science, Social Studies and Language 
Arts. Please indicate your school or library affiia- 
tion. Collier’s Encyclopedia, Library & Educational 


Dept. F-1, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 





anguage laboratories expensive ?... 
now, a complete 25-position 


including recording equipment... 


NEW Model CD-6L 
TEACHER DESK-CONSOLE 
CONTROL CENTER 


Complete, simplified 
operation with an 
unobstructed view 
from a seated position. 


Dual pedestal with drawers 
& cabinets for equipment 
and storage 

Also available with single 
pedestal, Model CD-3L. 


More examples of MRI/TRW 
ADVANCED EQUIPMENT... 
BRAND NEW for 1961... 
for better language labs 

at lower cost. 


NEW TRW Model AV-100 
PORTABLE RECORDER 
PLAYER 


with professional features 
to meet educational needs 
Lightweight (only 1642 Ibs.) 


and rugged ¢ Hysteresis 
Synchronous Motor 

* Frequency Response: 
40-15,000 cps 











NEW Model 80 MAGAZINE 
DUAL-LANGUAGE 
RECORDER 


An MRI/TRW development... 


exclusively for language 
laboratory use. 
So simple ... no threading, 
spilling or breakage. 
* Exclusive “‘Split-a- 

word” pause button 
* Ind-x-matic locator 

for rapid review. 








NEW A-250 

DYNAMIC HEADSETS 

* Guaranteed high fidelity “yy 
(30-20,000 cps) 

* “Fatigue-free” comfort 
(only 3 oz.) 

¢ Finest sound 

reproduction 

* Monaural and 

stereophonic 
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... not any more! 
[wa [rw] language laboratory 


er: low as ‘6 5 (} 0} FOR GROUP AND LIBRARY STUDY! 


Proportionally low costs for larger 


Now, more schools than ever can have these 
wanted and needed facilities. MRI/TRW, pio- 
neer in electronics for education, makes this 
significant cost breakthrough on new, ad- 
vanced equipment — latest additions to the 
complete line in proven use every day in more 
than 1000 installations in leading schools. 


WHAT THIS LOW PRICE INCLUDES: 
1. 25 complete student positions, each 
equipped with TRW’s brand new DUAL- 
70 2-channel Tape Recorder (or Mag- 
neticon Magnetic Disc Unit), and in- 
cluding MRI/TRW’S all-steel Add-a-Booth, 
brand new highest fidelity headsets...and 
2. Complete Master Program Source, with 
2-way intercom to each student position. 
MRI/TRW streamlines the price, increases 
quality and broadens the easy-to-use features 
that have made MRI/TRW the most widely 
used—most widely preferred language lab- 
oratories in use today! 


HOW MRI/TRW FULFILLS YOUR 
COMPLETE NEEDS 

RECOGNIZED QUALITY 
Wide acceptance, together with MRI/TRW’s 
unequaled experience and quality controlled 
production, assures schools the finest equip- 
ment at the lowest cost. 
Every school shares this advantage, regard- 
less of present size, purpose or budget, be- 
cause MRI/TRW Offers the world’s most com- 
plete line of Language Laboratory equip- 
ment. Modular design of all units keeps ex- 
pansion costs to a minimum. 


or smaller installations 


UNMATCHED SIMPLICITY 

“Simplicity first” assures highest teacher pro- 
ductivity, maximum concentration by both 
teacher and student on the work at hand: 
learning languages. 


MRI/TRW combines simplicity with rugged- 
ness in equipment designed and built for the 
demands of continuous operation. Every 
element stays in use longer, while modular 
circuitry means servicing in just minutes. . 

on the premises. 


TESTED TEACHING MATERIALS 


MRI/TRW offers schools much more than 
equipment. Their continuing program of edu- 
cational services provides vital in-classroom 
techniques, programming suggestions, re- 
gional seminars and other activities and in- 
formation. Valuable guides to maximum 
teaching effectiveness and utilization of equip- 
ment, they are drawn from MnRI/TRW’s 
national seminars, research and direct par- 
ticipation in language programs. 


ALL THIS QUALITY... ALL THESE 
SERVICES...AT THE LOWEST COST 
IN LANGUAGE LABORATORY HISTORY 
Look into the savings, quality and ease-of- 
use you get only with MRI/TRW Language 
Laboratories. Write, wire or phone today for 
complete information. 


MRI/TRW Language Specialists are available 
for consultation in your area. 


EDUCATIONAL ELECTRONICS DIVISION AN 
RW 


Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. 9 | 


532 SYLVAN AVENUE * ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, NEW JERSEY * LOwell 7-5200 


divisions and subsidiaries serving the educationa! field: 


Magnetic Recording Industries * Dage Television 
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¢ BelliSound «+ BelCanto °¢  intellectronics 


televisi 

DAGE TRW 
TRANSISTORIZED 
CAMERA—Mode! 334 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover 





GAS-operated 
CARRIER 


ABSORPTION REFRIGERATION 
PROVIDES TROUBLE-FREE, 
ECONOMICAL COOLING AT 
THE U.S. AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


To provide comfort cooling, the new Academy is equipped with 
he ni ficient, up-to-date tvpe of air-conditioning 


Retrigerat 


the nation’s most eft 
gas-operated Carrier Absorption 
The absorption refrigeration unit makes use of one of the oldest 
and most reliable principles of refrigeration. No prime mover is 
required, only low-pressure steam or hot water. Seasonally idle 
or excess boiler capacity can be put to use on a year ‘round basis. 
This same type of automatic operation can put your heating 
system ona year “round paying basis. too! 

With gas as the boiler fuel, operating costs are cut to a mini- 
mum. This Carrier machine operates without noise and vibra- 
tion...and because it is so compact and lightweight, it can be 
put almost anywhere — from basement to roof. 

This is only part of the story of the efficiency and economy of 
specifying gas-operated Carrier Automatic Absorption Refrig- 
eration equipment. Specific performance, engineering data and 
cost details are yours for the asking. Just call vour local gas 
company, or write to Carrier Corporation, Syracuse 1, New York. 


12 For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


The new United States Air Force Acad- 
emy pert hed at 7,200 feet above sea level 


} 


near Colorado Springs and Pikes Peak, 
soon to house 1.145 Cadets. 


= ! 4 


— 





Tmeee 
ace 


Gas-operated Carrier Automatic 
Absorption Refrigeration 


cuts operating expense 
lowers installation cost 
provides quiet, vibrationless 
operation 

answers space and weight 
problems 

automatically adjusts to 
varying loads 
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the all purpose 
school communication 








No complicated, difficult-to-use central con- 

trol console with Practi-Call. Bell control 

board of the clock and program system, 

with microphone and telephone sections 

added, is utilized for central control of both 

the speaker and telephone portions of the 

Practi-Call system. “a 


Practical on ALL counts...including ECONOMY 


Every school communication need—from general announcements 
to private telephone conversations—is provided for by Practi-Call.. . 
at a fraction of the cost of other sound systems. 





H 


Installation savings are substantial— 
with no sacrifice in quality of tele- 
phone or sound reproduction—be- 
cause of single conduit system for all 
signalling and communication lines. 
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THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


89 LOGAN STREET ¢ SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ONET FILMS | 

E 0 
NOR TEACHING 
OBEGIVESE] 


Close correlation of film content with 
curriculum impresses classroom teachers 


What do film users mean when they call Coronet a “research-oriented” pro- 
ducer? ... Simply that film production is geared to the question of how a 
film fits into the classroom ...and that the producer systematically covers the 
major teaching objectives. 

Coronet determines which films to make—and the teaching points to present— 
through a continuing review of textbooks, current teaching methods, and the 


latest educational research. 


Coronet believes this method approaches classroom requirements more closely 
than any other. When teachers select films, asking, “How will this film im- 
prove instruction? ... How does it fit the curriculum?”, they answer by the 
preference they show for Coronet films. 


Evidence of how Coronet films relate specifically to classroom needs may be 
found in the new brochure, “Films to Help Teach High School Biology.” It 
correlates 51 films, by chapter, to each of the eleven most widely used text- 


books in biology. 


To request your free copy, simply write to: 


CORONET FILMS 


DEPT. NS-261 
CORON ET BuIiLDdDin Ge ° CHICAGO 71 ti ohotinois 


14 For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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Durability plus design simplicity 
ensure an ageless beauty 


Go out and check a brand-new Nucite chalkboard 
installation. You’ll see a writing surface that’s 
unusually smooth in texture . . . exceptionally even 
in color. Unlike boards that start out with a 
mottled appearance and grow progressively worse, 
Nucite boards always provide optimum contrast 
with chalk. Each attractive color—black, green, 
blue, cocoa or gray—is specially engineered for 
highest legibility with least eyestrain. You'll find 
they blend well with classroom decor, too. 

Now examine the frame. It’s a classically 
smooth, simple aluminum extrusion, unmarred by 
visible fastenings, perfectly mitered at corners. 
The chalk trays and accessories are handsomely 
solid. In other rooms, natural finished oak may 
have been selected for its traditional warmth. 
Either framing is timelessly attractive. 

Check the same installation 25 years from now. 
You’ll find no sign of wear, no fading, no chip- 
ping, no warping, no corrosion. One good washing, 
and the Nucite chalkboard will look exactly as it 
does today—and you can wash it daily, if desired. 

This durability means that a Nucite chalkboard 
is always the easiest to write on ... always the 
easiest to read ... always a handsome focal point 
in the schoolroom. It’s the finest chalkboard avail- 
able.’ Yet, cost is less than that of high-grade, 
heavy-gauge steel chalkboards. 23e 

See the photographs in Sweet’s WE . . . send 
for a sample ... or best of all, go out and examine 


1 


permanently* attractive 
Nucite glass chalkboards 


an installation; preferably one that’s 20 years old. 
Agents and distributors in all principal cities. 
Write for the name of the one nearest you. 
Sliding chalkboard panels expand the work 
area without taking up extra wall space. Oper- 
ating either vertically or horizontally, they glide 
smoothly and silently on nylon rollers in chrome- 
plated tracks. Fixed back panels provide addi- 
tional chalkboard surface or cork bulletin board 
area, or a combination projection screen/crayon 
board for multicolor work. Ask the New York 
Silicate distributor about our engineering service 
—and ask him for details on Nucite glass, steel, 
Formica, Silicate composition, or slate chalk- 
boards, or about glass door and changeable letter 
bulletin boards—all made by New York Silicate. 
AK in more than 20 years and 25,000 installations, 
we have never been called upon to fulfill the fol- 
lowing guarantee: the surface of Nucite glass chalk- 
boards is guaranteed for the life of the building 
against fading, warpage, or becoming slick or shiny 
under normal classroom use. e Should any Nucite 
glass chalkboard break within 20 years after installa- 
tion, outside of willful or accidental damage, it will 
be replaced free of charge. 


ae £0151. € SILICATE 


BOOK SLATE COMPANY, INC 600 Old Country Road 
Garden City, New York 
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better instruction 





Hamilton 








activity-centered student tables 


Your science laboratory equipment is “permanent” 
— but must grow with your teaching program. It 
must fit — functionally — your teaching methods and 
procedures, and be able to absorb increased enroll- 
ment loads, by virtue of its arrangement potential 
and planning. 

Possibly no unit of school furniture is subjected to 
as much rigorous wear as laboratory furniture, so it 
must be structurally sound. 

Hamilton units are built for school use. They're con- 
structed of selected northern hardwoods, with extra- 


Htlamilton. 


PROFESSIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC FURNITURE 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wisconsin a 





heavy mortise and tenon-type joints — delivering the 
most and best of what it takes to stand up in use. 
And all construction, of all units — must be of con 
sistent quality. 
Hamilton gives you expert help in selecting from 
an infinite variety of laboratory arrangements, through 
the Hamilton unit system. 


Plan with Hamilton — and your laboratory facilities 


will be more practical, deliver more value for the 
greatest number of years. 


new dimensions in time and 
space efficiency for: physicians 


| dentists industrial, hospital, school 


laboratories; draftsmen; printers; 


libraries; home laundries e 


er 
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In this modern System, Student Position 
has only one switch. Equipment is housed 
in Remote Cabinet in rear of room. 


A Language Laboratory System 


that’s as advanced 


as this modern building! 


The brand new High School at Wayland, Massachu- 
setts, recently completed and now in operation, is as 
modern in its structure, internal arrangement, and 
instructional facilities as its advanced pedagogic aims. 


These objectives are implemented by the modern con- 
cept of “teaching teams”, supported by the latest and 
most effective teaching tools, such as the Lingua- 
TRAINER Electronic Language Laboratory System. 


Installed in the Wayland High Languages Center, the 
LinguaTRAINER fulfills the requirements of the 
instructional concept of “planned variability” because 
its versatility makes it adaptable to any shift in educa- 
tional programming. LinguaTRAINER can accommo- 
date any size class from individual students or small 
classes to seminar groups or large conference meetings. 


LinguaTRAINER’s outstanding flexibility allows in- 
structors the widest possible freedom in programming 
and teaching courses, thus permitting the fostering of 
creativity and independent study among students. With 
LinguaTRAINER, a wide variety of subjects can be 
taught simultaneously to any sized unit of students. 


the 
@ 


he nd TRAINER 


TM. 


ELECTRONIC LANGUAGE LABORATORY SYSTEM 
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REMOTE 
CABINET 


Outstanding among LinguaTRAINER’s features is the 
absence of distracting mechanical controls at the stu- 
dent’s position; there’s simply one switch here 
nothing else. 


The Instructor’s mechanical duties are minimum, and 
are centralized at the Teacher’s Console. Individual 
Tape Recorders and all electronics are housed in a 
Remote Control Cabinet. 


LinguaTRAINER is the first remote control language 
laboratory system used extensively in schools and col- 
leges. Over two years’ successful classroom operation 
attest to the superior quality and excellent workman- 
ship of all components. 


Write for informative LinguaTRAINER Brochure 


SCIENCE ELECTRONICS, INC. 


197 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


a subsidiary of 


GENERAL ELECTRONIC LABORATORIES, INC. 


TEACHER'S 
CONSOLE 


PLUG-IN TAPE 
AMPLIFIER CARTRIDGE 


STUDENT 
HEADSET 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 








PLANNED CREATIVITY 


The imagination of a gifted child captures a clown in clay...and every skill of the teaching art shares the classroom. All the new 





methods and new tools of a dedicated profession create an environment to encourage and direct his energies. Part of that environment 
should be classroom furniture that reflects planned creativity in its scientific design and manufacture. With this in mind, we recom- 
mend that you specify the Virco #751 Lift-Lid Desk (shown below), the #752 Open Front Desk and the #260 Chair. Our new full-color 


catalog provides specifications on Virco’s complete line of school furniture for kindergarten through college. Write today to: Virco Mfg. 


Corporation, Department A-2, Post Office Box 44846, Station H, Los Angeles, California. (Plants also in Arkansas and Pennsylvania.) 
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“Our Calional Accounting System 


THIS NATIONAL SYSTEM paid for 
itself in less than sixteen months! 


- 


NATIONAL ADDING AND AC- 
COUNTING MACHINES eliminate 
losses due to mental computations. 


FRANK VAN IDERSTYNE, 
TREASURER of John W. 
Rouse Construction Corp. 


saves us *o,200 a year... 


returns 78% annually on investment 


—John W. Rouse Construction Corp., Gouverneur, N.Y. 


“Efficient record keeping is very im- 
portant in our highly-competitive 
business. It must be thorough, accu- 
rate, and up-to-date. For this reason, 
we installed a modern National Ac- 
counting System and the installation 
has proved most effective. 

“For example, our National Sys- 
tem is more flexible—handles a 
greater variety of accounting jobs. 
We use it for Accounts Payable, Job 
Cost, Labor Distribution, Payroll, 
Federal and State Reports, includ- 
ing W-2 Forms. In all cases, our 


National System is faster and more 
accurate than our previous method. 
We can now keep a much closer 
check on costs and inventories. 
‘‘Most important of all, our 
National Accounting System saves 
us $5,250 each year, which means 
it returns 78% annually on invest- 


ment!” 
Mais 


Treasurer of 
John W. Rouse Construction Corp. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES iN 121 COUNTRIES * 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


20 For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 
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Your business, too, can benefit from the 
many time- and money-saving features 
of a National System. Nationals pay 
for themselves quickly through savings, 
then continue to return you a regular 
yearly profit. National’s world-wide 
service organization will protect this 
profit. Ask us about the National Main- 


tenance Plan. (See the yellow mn 


pages in your phone book.) 
* TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


MNalional® 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
ELECTROMIC DATA PROCESSING 
wer paper (No Carson Reauinep) 
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This is the RCA ‘‘Preceptor’’—an 
exciting new concept in language 
laboratories. Most advanced because 
it opens fresh new avenues for crea- 
tive teaching . . . most advanced be- 
cause it gives the teacher full control 
of the laboratory. Most advanced, 
too, because it’s transistorized and be- 
cause its modular design simplifies in- 
stallation and makes expansion easy. 


Transistors add many extra advan- 
tages to RCA’s new ‘“Preceptor” 
System—providing instant action, 
longer life, simpler wiring, and lower 
operating costs. These are but a few 
of the superior features RCA sound 
engineers have designed into the 
‘“‘Preceptor”’ to make it the world’s 
most advanced and most wanted 
language laboratory system. 


Write for complete information pack- 
age explaining how RCA “‘Preceptor”’ 
System can vitalize your language 
curriculum. Also, ask for the name 
of your nearest RCA Language Labo- 
ratory Dealer. Address: Radio Cor- 
poration of America, Language 
Laboratory Sales, Building 15-1, 
Camden 2, N.J. 
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RCA presents 
THE *sPRECEPTOR’”’ SYSTEM 


.-. world’s most advanced 


language laboratory equipment! 


The RCA “Preceptor” console (above) 
with its master control panel puts the 
teacher in complete command. It 
allows: 1) monitoring of any student; 
2) listening in on master tape and 
student’s voice; 3) two-way conver- 
sation with any student; 4) recording 
of student on central tape recorder; 
5) insertion of comments on the 
recording; 6) communication with 
whole class through “‘all-call’’ con- 
trol. The teacher controls tape selec- 
tion and can play up to 10 dif- 
ferent tapes. 


Sturdy RCA ‘‘Preceptor’’ booths can 
be installed singly, with or without 
flip-top desk to serve as writing sur- 
face, or in modules of two or three 
attractive economy booths. 


World’s Most Advanced 
Components... from RCA! 


Yee we oe ee ee 


Expansion? Just add a pre-wired 
SelectorCom panel with a bank of 
10 selector switches. 


RCA tape decks for the ‘‘Preceptor”’ 
System may be either half-track, or 
dual-track. Single-knob control 
makes them ideally simple to operate 
at the console or in student booths, 
as a program source or for student 
recording. Convenient new cartridge 
type tape decks are also available. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


CAMDEN 2, NEW JERSEY 


Tmk(s) ® 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 





Good reasons 
for RCA projector 
popularity ! 


“Life-Tested*’’—your as- 
surance of projector quality! 


Easiest, fastest threading 
in the 16mm field! 


Whisper-quiet operation ! 
Powerful 1200-watt lamp 
—throws 20% more light 
on screen ! 

Built-in lubrication! 
Pressure guides are the 
“softest touch’’ in film 
handling! 

Nylon film pressure shoe— 
lasts 2 to 3 times longer! 
Superior sound reproduc- 
tion! 

Longer operating life; 
minimum maintenance! 


*Rigid endurance standards have been 
set for RCA “LIFE-TESTED" Projectors. 
Individual components as well as finished 
projectors are subjected to continuous 
testing to evaluate the durability and 
efficiency of all operating parts. “LIFE- 
TESTED” at RCA means better, more 
reliable performance from RCA Projectors. 


Tmk(s} ® 


RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 
AUDIO-VISUAL PRODUCTS * CAMDEN 2, N.J. 


} 
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33 bz peeps temseweorrrm: 


ON THE SHELF 


with James M. Spinning 


Dismissal of Superintendent in Rochester, N. Y., 
Involves Politically Chosen School Board 


EDITOR'S NOTE: In a school system 
with a long history of conspicuous 
achievement, in a city that in half a 
century has had only two changes in 
superintendency, how can the situa- 
tion be reversed so rapidly that a 
superintendent of national stature is 
suddenly released and the whole 
town thrown into an uproar? Since 
this happened in Jim Spinning’s own 
home town, Rochester, N. Y., and to 
his ‘‘own boy,’’ we asked Jim to re- 
port the story. He replied: ‘‘Perhaps 
| am too close to the struggle and 
too emotionally involved to appraise 
attitudes and events objectively or to 
draw final conclusions. But it could 
happen in any town, and the Roch- 
ester story may be a warning for 
other communities."’ Here is Jim's 
blow-by-blow report: 


December 1, 
month before the close of Howard C. 


At noon on just one 
Seymour's six-year term as superintend- 
ent of schools, the board of education 
in Rochester, N.Y., notified him that he 
would not be reappointed. At 4 p.m. 
the same day, the president of the board 
announced that decision at a regular 
public meeting. REASON AssiGNED: lack 
of confidence. 

On the preceding day the newspapers 
had carried a statement signed by 49 
community leaders expressing the high- 
est confidence in the superintendent and 
the hope that he would be continued 
in office. They had been alarmed by 
several weeks of press speculation and 
what one reporter described as the “elab- 
of four of the five board 
members to reveal their intentions. 

The signers of the statement included 
the presidents of the leading industries, 
banks, department stores, and civic en- 
terprises — men and women of both 
political parties. Had there been time the 
list would have been much longer. 

Those attending the board meeting 
were stunned. The principal of the school 
in which it was held rose to ask the 
board to reconsider its decision. So did 
several teachers and parents. The presi- 
thanked them for stating their 


orate silence” 


dent 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


views, and that was that! The superin- 
tendent himself, with great self-control, 
quietly asked that all members of the 
staff close ranks and unite under new 
leadership. 


Community expresses indignation. 
When the news hit the town there were 
cries of “shocking,” “tragic,” “incredi- 
ble,” “ridiculous.” High indignation was 
voiced in lead editorials in both papers, 
in letters to the editor, in statements and 
resolutions, in demands for reversal of 
action and for appeal to the state com- 
missioner of education, in proposals for 
bipartisan or nonpartisan election of the 
school board, and in the formation of 
ad hoc committees. 

The press, radio and television cover- 
age was unprecedented. The trustees of 
the chamber of commerce for the first 
time in history went on record on behalf 
of a public official. At its next meeting 
the Rotary Club, with some 300 persons 
in attendance, gave the superintendent 
a standing ovation. 


Opposed by Federation. Every organ- 
ized group in the school system (the 
Rochester Teachers Association, the cen- 
tral office staff, administrators and super- 
visors, high school principals, elementary 
principals, building and clerical staffs, 
and the retired teachers association) 
ranged itself in formal action alongside 
the superintendent — all, that is, except 
the Rochester Federation of Classroom 
Teachers. 

Voices speaking regret and dismay 
were heard from the Commission of the 
Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences, 
on which Dr. Seymour serves, and from 
the New York State Council of City and 
Village Superintendents, of which he 
had just been president. Shirley Cooper, 
A.A.S.A. associate secretary, was quoted 
as deploring the action as the kind in 
which every part of a school system is 
shaken, and the entire profession of 
school administration and the concept 
and function of local school boards are 
weakened. 


He was “my boy.” Before I go on 
with the story, I must emphasize to you 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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... @asier, quieter, safer ! 


Take the outstanding performer in 16mm projectors. 
Add an easy, smooth, quiet reverse action—that’s 
the new RCA “Life-Tested’’* Projector. 


RCA reverse is quick as a flick of the wrist, because 
RCA’s forward and reverse operate from a single 
rotary switch. You hear no irritating garbled noise 
during reverse operation, because RCA reverse auto- 
matically shuts off the sound. And, unlike other 
projectors—RCA uses a separate motor and blower 
for reverse. This means the projector lamp is cooled 
more efficiently . . . films get better protection. Your 
valuable film libraries get gentler treatment, last 
longer for greater economy ! 


Add up all the reasons and you'll see why RCA is 
the finest projector! 
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Your RCA Audio-Visual dealer has all the facts on 
reverse, plus many other good reasons for choosing 
RCA “Life-Tested’’* Projectors. See him, too, for a 
variety of other audio-visual aids for easier teaching 
and faster learning. Look in the Classified Directory 
under “Motion Picture Equipment and Supplies” 
. or write us for details. Audio Products, Radio 
Corporation of America, Camden 2, N. J. 


The Most Trusted Name 


in Electronics 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
® 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 





RCA EDUCATIONAL ELECTRONIC TOOLS 











RCA Modular Sound Systems 


RCA 16mm Projectors 
RCA Record Players 


and Tape Recorders 


Today, in spite of acutely rising prices, RCA 

Gj FT Vi 0) RE Electronic Tools for Education offer greater 
value to schools than ever before. Because 

of a dynamic research program which has 

L0 N Gj n A N ( F led to constant improvement in reliability 
and performance and because of their ability 

to meet the crucial demand of better educa- 

\ A l [| F tion for more students, these products repre- 

sent one of the best buys in the educational 

marketplace. They are an investment which 

will give dividends in continued service for 

years to come. Here briefly are some of 


the things you get for your money when you 


In terms of function you are getting equip- 


ment which has been fashioned to help 


teachers teach more students better. Equip- 
ment which can bring a mountain of illus- 


trative material—indeed any facet of world 


culture which has been recorded on film, 

F F F T R () N F tape or disc—into the classroom at the flick 
of a switch. Equipment which enables the 

teacher to devote more time to individual 

TOOLS students, and which helps students to learn 
faster and retain more. Equipment which 

reduces the drudgery of drill for the teacher 


F OR f f) l) F AT| ON and which stimulates him to more creative 
effort in the classroom. 
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“ACROSS — THE —ROSTER" USE 









































RCA Educational TV Receivers 


In terms of product you are getting quality 
equipment from a company which is no 
electronics-come-lately in the educational 
field. RCA has been making 16 mm sound 
projectors for thirty years, and school sound 
systems for more years than that. This 
experience is reflected in an extensive line 
of products which provide dependable 
performance. 


RCA’s long association with the educational 
market has resulted in products specifically 
designed to meet this market’s unique needs. 
For example, every product in the line fea- 
tures ease of operation and ruggedness of 
construction. With RCA Electronic Tools 
for Education you get equipment whose 
simplicity encourages use; equipment which 
will withstand the onslaughts of even the 
most spirited students, and which will 
give you on-schedule performance in class 
after class. 


The modular construction of both language 
laboratory equipment and sound systems is 
another evidence of RCA’s thoughtful de- 
sign. These products were engineered for 
growing schools. You buy to meet your 
present needs only; expand when you need 
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RCA Teaching Devices—Language Laboratories and Electronic Trainers 


to. But, like the extra length in junior’s 
trousers, the expansion is planned for. 
Thoughtful design permits the installation 
of additional equipment in short time and 
at a low cost. 


Because of the dynamic nature of the elec- 
tronics business, you get important value 
in research, too. RCA’s intensive research 
programs in the broad areas of defense, con- 
sumer and industrial electronics result in a 
stream of remarkable discoveries, many of 
which have direct application in the educa- 
tional field. From this sharing of research 
comes a constant series of innovations for 
product improvement at a quite low cost. 


Looked at from any angle, RCA Electronic 
Tools for Education are an outstanding 
buy. They represent a uniquely low cost-per- 
student investment for a group of products 
whose value to education stands second only 
to the teachers they serve. 


For more information, write RCA, Educational 
Electronic Audio Products, Bldg. 15-1, Camden, N. J. 


The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 





An advertisement to explain a basic principle of successtul educational television. 


2 CAMERAS—choice of vidicon, 
image orthicon or color cameras 











CONTROL CONSOLES 
for video and audio 


Effective Instruction via TV Begins with a 


Television Teaching Studio 


A well-equipped teaching studio is essential to 
the success of television in education. Designed 
to meet the requirements of good TV practice, 
such a studio is the source of programs to 
classrooms. It has good acoustics and proper 
lighting to assure a high level of presentation, 
and will provide pictures of consistently good 
quality which flow smoothly throughout a TV 
lecture session. 

A basic high-fidelity television teaching studio, 
with associated control room, is illustrated. 
Studio is equipped with two cameras and micro- 
phones. The use of two cameras facilitates a 
variety of picture material—close ups, long shots, 
visual aids, settings. Switching from camera to 


For an informative, new brochure ‘‘Educational Television,’ 
Administrator, Television Equipment, Dept. R-80, Radio Corporation of America, 
Building 15-1, Camden, N. J. In Canada: RCA Victor Company, Limited, Montrecl 


The Most Trusted Name in Television 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


camera provides a change of pace to spark pro- 
gram interest and promote fullest attention from 
students. Control room is equipped with video 
and audio controls and switching facilities. This 
equipment can be readily expanded, as your plans 
develop and your goals increase, giving you 
needed supplementary facilities and protecting 
your investment far into the future. 


If this concept of education by television strikes 
a responsive chord in your plans for progress, 
you will want to know more about RCA High 
Fidelity Television Systems. As a result of years 
of television experience, Radio Corporation of 
America is in a position to be of outstanding 
assistance in applying TV to teaching. 


write to Educational 
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Big 262 sq. in. screen (21” overall diagonal) lets everyone see picture. 


Only RCA VICTOR offers TV with so many features 
specially designed for classroom use 


Front Tuning for easy, Set tilts easily to permit square-on Removable auxiliary speaker can be 
placed anywhere in the room 


y PA 


convenient operation viewing from any angle 


RCA Victor’s Lyceum. is specially 
engineered to meet the most rigid 
requirements for educational TV. 
It can be used for Regular or Closed 
Circuit telecasts, can be moved 
easily on the optional 5-foot, heavy- 
duty mobile stand, and can be 
securely locked when not in use. It 


has two 8” RCA Duo-Cone Speakers, Di Tin) 
with an optional third speaker for Tamper-proof back Swing-out speakers fold Easily moved. Set can 


movement anywhere in the room. prevents unauthorized in, make a compact unit be wheeled into any room 


For information on the finest 
a 7 . i 
educational TV, send the coupon RCA Sales Corporation, Box 1226—A39, Philadelphia 5, Pa 


today. Please send me further information on RCA Victor Lyceum Educational TV 
Model 210-ET-750. 


handling of set you can lock for immediate use. 


Name School 
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City Zone __State 
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How Imaginative Engineering 


. 
P [ 0 V | ( C ( Must school air conditioning always be “‘too expensive’’? 


Perkins & Will, Chicago architects and engineers, 
A : » d A ; didn’t think so last year when they designed suburban 
[ r 0 fl ; t | 0 fl | | g Homewood-Flossmoor High School. Without exceeding 
the school budget, they provided an air conditioned 
s area large enough for complete summer sessions, 
T 0 F | T A including 15 classrooms, the library and all administrative 
offices. Actually, cooling for 25,000 square feet added 
less than 344% to normal building cost — less than $4 


per square foot of cooled area. 
School Budget 


Homewood-Flossmoor High School, Flossmoor, Illinois. Air conditioned section 
(center) connects to other school facilities by glass-enclosed passageways. 


Architects and Engineers: PERKINS & WILL, CHICAGO 
Mechanical Contractor: THE ECONOMY PLUMBING AND HEATING CO. OF CHICAGO. 


How it was done 


Perkins & Will grouped all rooms where both heating 
and cooling were desired into one section of the school. 
An interesting design feature is the core of 15 classrooms, 
surrounded on all sides by other rooms. The fuel 
savings realized from this “insulated” core help defray 
the added expense of cooling the entire summer 

school section. The engineers concentrated all 
mechanical service equipment beneath this section 

to eliminate long air conditioning channels. Double 
ducts and automatic controls were carefully designed for 
easy switchover to cooling and to take full advantage 


Perkins & Will team of architects and . . . . 
engineers works out Pes of the of tempered return air and outside air during 
cooling system design features and controls spring and fall seasons. 

for the Homewood-Flossmoor school. 

From left to right are F. Philip Brotherton, 

Designer and Project Architect; 

Rudolph J. Houkal, Chief Mechanical 

Engineer, and Edward C. Colin, 

Chief Structural Engineer. 
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ROOM ' 
HYGROSTAT 


\ 
ROOM \ 
THERMOSTAT 
—— SUPPLY C 


TO PANEL 


RADIANT 2 
PANEL 


To back up the mechanical efficiency it so carefully 
designed into the heating, cooling and ventilating 
system, the Perkins & Will firm specified a 
Powers system of pneumatic temperature control, 
including the important dew point control which 
acts on the chilled water auxiliary cooling used 

in rooms exposed to the outside. This control 

(see diagram) utilizes a Powers Water Mix 
Valve on the ceiling panel chilled water supply 
and a low limit Submaster Regulator. The Powers 
Hygrostat measures room humidity conditions 
and resets the low limit temperature to prevent 
condensation on panel surfaces, yet allows 
supply water temperature to be as low as 
possible for maximum cooling. 


Fuel savings in all zones, including those 

not cooled, are maintained with Powers Day- 
Night zone controls. A 7-day program clock on 
the master control panel in the boiler room 
provides easy switching from day cycle to 

night cycle. This Powers pneumatic control panel 
automatically provides a 24-hour-a-day picture 
of temperature levels in all zones. 


Write for the latest Powers Catalog of efficient, 
economical pneumatic controls for schools 
and other structures. 


FLOWRITE 


_— WATER MIX 


VALVE 


CHILLED WATER 


THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 


DEPT. 261, SKOKIE 7, ILLINOIS 
Offices in Principal Cities in U.S.A. and Canada 


MANUFACTURERS OF THERMOSTATIC CONTROLS SINCE 1891 


Ceiling 

Panel 
Condensation 
Control 
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Homewood-F lossmoor 
Maintenance Superintendent 
William C. Drews (left), 
takes readings from the 
automatic Powers pneumatic 
control panel. 
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pronunciator 


MODEL AV-LSV 


The Newcomb Pronunciator is a four-speed, variable- 
speed, compact phonograph with an earphone- 
microphone headset. It is designed primarily as a pro- 
nunciation comparator in foreign language teaching, 
but it will undoubtedly find many additional applica- 
tions in libraries, laboratories, reading rooms, and 
other classrooms. The Pronunciator is an efficient 
teaching tool for pupils of all ages. When the student 
repeats a word into the microphone, he hears exactly 
how his voice sounds to others as well as how closely 
his pronunciation approximates that of the recorded 
voice. Circuit of vocal sound through microphone- 
amplifier-headphones in effect bypasses hearing 
through bone conduction —the usual means of subjec- 
tive perception — and gives an accurate, objective rep- 
resentation of how the student’s voice really sounds. 
There are separate volume controls for phono and 
microphone. The Pronunciator is equipped with the 
Newcomb Acra-Set tone arm lifter. This permits, with 
the turn of a knob, introduction of a pause between 
words and simplifies repetition of a passage. It also 


j 
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a new, compact, portable, economical language trainer 


protects the record. The Pronunciator capitalizes on 
the advantages inherent in dise recordings — ready 
availability, low cost, and ease of operation. Virtually 
all students are already familiar with phonographs 
and will know how to operate the Pronunciator with 
only a minimum of instruction. Not only is the acqui- 
sition cost low, but the Pronunciator requires no archi- 
tectural modification or expensive construction. Yet 
it is surprisingly versatile, has an input jack for audio 
signals from a tape recorder, radio, or teacher’s am- 
plifier, also has an output jack to teacher’s monitor 
and an a.c. outlet for film projector. It requires little 
maintenance, is as ruggedly built and dependable as 
all Newcomb Audio equipment. It weighs just 12% 
pounds, can be easily carried from one room to another 
or taken home for special assignmeits. It takes up 
little room in storage — measures 636”x95g”"x 1454”. It 
plays any size record up to 12”. Write for your free 
copy of Bulletin AV-11 which describes the Pronunci- 
ator in detail. Handy bid specifications are also avail- 
able to qualified personnel. 


NEWCOMB AUDIO PRODUCTS COMPANY, DEPT., NA-2, 6824 LEXINGTON AVENUE, HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 
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specify soston 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


.* x 
Boston’s all-metal pencil sharpeners now can be easy mounting 
mounted on wood, glass, masonry or steel without on any surf ace 
drilling holes. Your Boston sharpener can now 


be placed anywhere—the new mounting kit will 


cuaranteed 


MODEL KS 


Boston pencil sharpener bases are guaranteed 
against breakage. Their strong all-metal construc- 
tion makes them last. 


qualit 


Boston pencil sharpeners are engineered to meet 
today’s high standards for schools. They will give 
you far more service for less maintenance than 
ever before. There is a model for every need. 


ff X. 


- 
C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY, aa MeN 1, NEW JERS EM 
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THIS “BUS BUYER'S QUIZ” 
TELLS WHY CHEVROLET LL: 
MEANS BETTER 


SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION 


With bump-beating Independent Front Suspension (plus extra-rugged chassis and engine components) 
Chevrolet school bus models for ’61 are out to set new records for saving, safety and performance. 
Here’s a quick quiz that will answer some of the questions you might have concerning this big 


Chevrolet advance in school transportation. 


a How does Chevrolet Independent Front Suspension 
work to improve school bus performance? 


[A] When a bump looms up, Chevy’s independently 
suspended front wheels “walk” right over it. Rugged 
control arms help assure stable, safe handling; help pre- 
vent temporary misalignment by big bumps or heavy 
loads. At the same time, friction-free torsion springs do a 
better job of absorbing bumps and cushioning the ride. 
And front shock absorbers (standard equipment!) offer 
maximum ride control. Result: smoother, safer school 
bus performance with far less wear and tear on all 
components. 


eg How does Chevrolet's front suspension differ from that 
of some other school buses? 


Basically, the Chevrolet design eliminates the rigid 
I-beam front axle and stiff leaf springs which tend to 
transfer road shock to chassis components, body 
and passengers. 


g How does Chevrolet Independent Front Suspension 
affect operating costs? 


[A] Because Chevrolet school buses ride so much more 
smoothly, all components are protected from costly 
damage due to severe road shock. This means that 
Chevy buses will last longer—and keep your repair 
and parts replacement costs to a bare minimum. 


a Is tire life affected in any way? 


Conclusive engineering road tests have shown that 
Chevrolet’s Independent Front Suspension can extend 
useful tire life by eliminating I-beam axle shimmy, a 
major cause of flat spots and tire cupping. 


2 How about handling ease, from the standpoint of the 
driver? 


[A] Independent wheel action minimizes the wheel fight 
caused by transfer of road shock through linkage to the 
steering wheel. Rugged control arms and low-friction 
spherical joints guide the wheels precisely while Chevy’s 
friction-reducing ball-gear steering provides almost 
effortless wheeling. 


& Do all Chevrolet school buses offer this new suspension? 


Yes. From the Suburban Carryall which holds 8 
passengers to the big Series 70 model which will accom- 
modate a 66-passenger body, all 1961 Chevrolet school 
bus chassis provide I.F.S. as standard equipment. I.F.S. 
is not brand new, however—there are now more than 
300,000 1960 and 1961 Chevrolet I.F.S. buses and trucks 
at work throughout the country. 


e What type of rear springs are used by Chevrolet? 


All Chevy school bus chassis are equipped with 
unique variable-rate rear springs. Spring stiffness auto- 
matically changes to provide extra riding comfort under 
all road and load conditions. 


& Where can I get further information on Chevrolet’s 
school bus models? 


[A] Your Chevrolet dealer has all the facts at his finger- 
tips. He can brief you, for example, on the famous 
money-saving 6’s and short-stroke V8’s that power 1961 
Chevrolet school bus models. He’ll be glad to fill you in 
on all the facts about the complete line of Chevrolet 
models for school transportation. ... Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


THE VALUE BUY IN SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION 
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ANTIBIOTICS 


ASTRONAUTICS 


THE GREATEST EDITION YET ..OF THE MODERN 


Year after year, each new edition of the Ency- 
clopedia Americana is recognized by librarians and 
teachers as the standard of accuracy, thoroughness 
and clarity. 

Now comes the 1961 edition which fittingly 
marks the AMERICANA’S 132nd year of growth. 
Since 1956 alone, continuous revision has resulted 


in: the complete rewriting, revising and resetting 
of over 20,000 pages ; all new bleed maps of striking 
design and considerably: larger scale; more than 
6,500 new pictures making a total of 15,000 illustra- 
tions; 14% larger type for every one of its 59,000 
articles ; heavier, whiter paper throughout all of its 
30 volumes, 

















HEALTH EDUCATION 


MODERN ART 


AVIATION MEDICINE 
PETROCHEMICALS 











AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA, INTERNATIONAL IN SCOPE 


There never has been an AMERICANA—or in- ly Encyclopedia 


deed any encyclopedia—to equal this 1961 edition. 
It marks a most impressive advance for the ency- y ' 7 
clopedia that has won the unique distinction of MERICA [A 
speaking with equal authority and equal clarity to THE AMERICANA CORPORATION 

the junior high school student and the most ad- A DIVISION OF GROLIER INCORPORATED 575 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22. N.Y 
vanced scholar. 








Stars of 1960 SINGER 
Young Stylemaker Contest 


AA Se eee : 
Top thrills of sewing! These Grand Winners out- 


sewed 60,000 girls in the 1960 Young Stylemaker 
Contest. They were among 5000 who won prizes in- 
cluding sewing cases and SINGER* Sewing Machines. 
The 15 top regional winners (five from each Divi- 
sion) traveled to New York for an expense-paid 
round of sight-seeing, plays and judging—for which 
they modeled their own creations. 
Start planning now for a 1961 winner from your 
school! Use these success stories to encourage your 


students to enter the 1961 Contest... open to 
girls 10 to 21 who enroll in the SINGER Contest 
Dressmaking Course. There’ll be thousands of win- 
ners ...no losers! Everybody improves sewing skills, 


and has fun making a dress, suit or other wear- 
able. Watch for contest rules to be published soon. 
Misses and Mrs. Division Winner, Mary Jane Diehl of 
Canfield, Ohio, now a college freshman, won $1000 and a 
trip for two to Paris couture houses. She used Vogue Pat- 
tern #5029 for her brown and white wool herringbone suit. 














Teen Winner— 15-year-old Tween Winner — Frances 

SINGER SEWI NG CENTERS Texas belle, Cheryl Ann Little | Wargo, 13, bright-eyed Bell- 
of San Antonio won United aire, Texas lass, sewed up top 

+ Listed in your phone book under sINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. States Tour and $600 with this prize of U. S. Tour and $400. 

© SeRCeneES af CHS GENES MARETREREENS CO. black and white checked wool = She made her green wool dress 

suit. Vogue #1637. from Simplicity Pattern#3541. 
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plywood, solid wood or laminated 
plastic—with lifetime nickel-chrome- 
plated tubular steel... backs up 


responsibility for installation and 
service. You choose from the nation's 


top-quality furniture, tested in the 
nation’s schools . . . to meet your 
specific needs and your school's 

allowance for furniture expenditure. 












HE YWOOD-WAKEFIELD 


School Furniture Division 


Menominee, 
Michigan 
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auditorium seating 
by HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD 


assures supreme comfort, 
easy maintenance, long life 


Hundreds of school auditoriums and 
public assembly rooms attest to this 
truth: Heywood-Wakefield’s 
auditorium seating line successfully 
meets every need. Fixed and 

movable units include chairs with 
veneer seats and backs, with spring 
or rubber cushions, with padded or 
spring-filled backs. You may select 
wood or steel end standards, manual 
or self-rising seats. Choose from an 
unusual range of fabrics, metal 
colors, and wood finishes. Like the 
auditorium line, Heywood-Wakefield’s 
portable seating and folding chair 
lines offer you luxury and service 

that no other line can match. 


See your 
Heywood-Wakefield ‘al DA’ feler 
representative, | WAKEFIELD 


or write for catalog. 


Printed in U.S.A 


HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD, SCHOOL FURNITURE DIVISION, MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
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By joining together as STANDARDIZED SANITA- 3. Because we are located in all parts of the country 
TION SYSTEMS, INC., we, the undersigned firms, we can provide an important interchange of infor- 
can now serve you better. Here’s how: mation to keep you abreast of the latest in sanitary 


1. By pooling our facilities, we can pre-test all prod- supplies and maintenance techniques. 


ucts — selling and guaranteeing only the finest. The Triple S seal stands for better products. Look 
2. By pooling our knowledge, we can instruct your for it. You can get the full story from your nearest 
maintenance personnel in the most economical and Triple S member — always a good firm to deal with. 
effective methods of using the sanitary supply prod- Phone him today! Or write Triple S, 3100 Russ 
ucts and equipment which we sell. Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. for further information. 


STANDARDIZED SANITATION SYSTEMS, INC. Member Firms: 


EAST: Baer Paper Co., Inc., Baltimore, Maryland - Baer Slade Corp., Washington, D.C. Formula Floor Products Co., Inc., 
Newark, N. J. - The George T. Johnson Company, Boston, Mass. - I. Janvey & Sons, Inc., Hempstead, N.Y. : MIDWEST 
Phillips Supply Co., Cincinnati, Ohio - ROCKY MOUNTAIN: American Sanitary Products Co., Denver, Colorado » E-Z Janitor 
Supply Co., Phoenix, Arizona * PACIFIC COAST: Easterday Supply Company, San Francisco, Los Angeles, and Portland 
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<N This mark tells you a product is made of modern, dependable Steel. 
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Again... Beauty (see for yourself) 
Speed (5% months after foundation) 


Economy ($16.98 psf.) 


.with an AmBridge Modular School 


The Hopewell Township Elementary School looks right at home in this valley in Beaver County, 
Pennsylvania. It’s an AmBridge Modular School—all the components arrived at the job site preci- 
sion fabricated and ready to go up. A handful of men did the actual construction in only 5% months, 
after foundation. The township saved money when they built it: $16.98 per square foot; $1,013.00 
per pupil. They'll save money from now on because the school’s a breeze to maintain. Tough, 
baked enamel steel interior partitions sparkle with an occasional wipe. Colorfast porcelainized 
exterior walls will still look new when today’s first graders have children in school here. Write for 
our 24-page booklet on AmBridge Modular Schools. American Bridge Division, United States Steel, 
525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 

Size and Description: Designed by John H. Menges, AIA. 39,376 square feet. 18 Classrooms with sinks and 
fountains. 4 Special educational rooms. 4 Student lavatories. Multi-purpose room. Kitchen. Teachers’ lounge. 
Administrative offices. Storage areas and boiler room. USS and AmBridge are registered trademarks 
Genera! Offices: 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. Contracting Offices in: Ambridge « Atlanta « Baltimore ¢ Birmingham ¢ Boston e« Chicago « Cincinnati « Cleveland 


Dallas « Denver ¢ Detroit « Elmira ¢ Gary ¢ Harrisburg, Pa. « Houston « Los Angeles * Memphis ¢ Minneapolis *« New York ¢ Orange, Texas « Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh e Portland, Ore. « Roanoke « St. Louis ¢ San Francisco ¢ Trenton e¢ United States Steel Export Company, New York 


American Bridge 
Division of 
United States Steel 





St. Francis de Sales School, Lake Geneva, Wisc. Architects-Engineers: West & 


Anderson, Genoa City, Wisc. Windows are glazed with 7 hermopane insulating glass. 


in this Open World of learning, 


Shermopane: adds comfort and economy 


Children can enjoy the open world more attentive, their minds more 


around them behind the protection of retentive. Teachers say Thermopane re- 
Thermopane insulating glass. They can duces absenteeism. @ 7hermopane pays 
sit next to windows in winter without for itself by cutting heat loss and air- 
getting chilled. That saves classroom conditioning cost. Talk to vourarchitect 
space. And Thermopane keeps rooms about it. Or write to L-O-F for techni- 
cooler in hot weather . . . muffles dis- cal information, 5121 Libbey - Owens - 
tracting outside noise. Children are Ford Building, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


THE QUALITY MARK 
TO LOOK FOR 


LIBBEY* OWENS: FORD 


SPECIAL BOOK OFFER 
‘‘Work Place for Learning’’ by Lawrence B. Perkins 


\ colorful, bountifully illustrated 64-page book on school architec- 
ture by a noted authority. Available to school administrators, 
architects and other professional people for $2 from L-O-F by 
special arrangement with publisher. (At bookstores $4.) Send check 
to Libbey - Owens - Ford, 811 Madison Avenue, Toledo 1, Ohio 
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(Photo illustrates ‘‘NASSAU"’ exclusive print on LuXout DIM-OUT draperies.) 


BETTER BECAUSE LUXOUT Draperies offer COMPLETE effective light control: 


LUXOUT TRANSLUCENT draperies eliminate glare in offices, 
lounges, corridors and where audio-visual instruction is not given. 


LUXOUT DIM-OUT draperies diffuse sunlight and darken rooms for 
projected pictures. 


LUXOUT BLACK-OUT (opaque) draperies give absolute darkness 
when Hap heechi for science Coons, aC OD Ura. or at: “purpose rooms. 


coneul your r LuXout distributor, or contac: 


ae 


2 East Franklin St. | 
available upon request. Richmond 23, —? 


| INCORPORATED 


Free brochure, folders 
and color samples 
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On the Shelf 


(Continued From Page 22) 
that, while I try to be completely truth- 
ful, I can hardly be called an impartial 
observer. Though he has sturdy, ski- 
tempered legs of his own to stand on, 
Cy Seymour is, in a sense, my boy. After 
Middlebury College, some years of teach- 
ing, a Harvard doctorate, and a tour 
as superintendent of two indian schools 
in New Mexico, he came to Rochester 
in 1940 as guidance director, moving to 
coordinator of child services, and then 
to assistant superintendent in charge of 
guidance services, and finally to the post 
of deputy superintendent during the pe- 


riod he served as superintendent-elect. 
Dr. Seymour soon came to know 
schools and teachers and pupils better 
than any of us at the central office. He 
sent his two sons to our public schools 
and was a leader in Scouts, Y.M.C.A. 
and all manner of youth agencies — put- 
ting his shoulder to every good wheel 
on behalf of young people. 
~ With a superb talent for cooperative 
human relationships, he knew how to 
win the help of employers for our guid- 
ance program and how to work with 
every constructive community agency. 
Without compromise of his loyalty either 
to the teachers or to the administration 
and the board of education, he served 


new safety feature! 


All Logan 11”, 12” and 14” lathes, 


as well as models 1825 and 1875 
(shown) 10” lathes, now offer 


positive overload protection without 


additional cost. Exclusive Auto- 
matic Safety Gear absorbs shock of 
sudden overloads when threading, 
preventing gear damage from spin- 
dle to gear box. Also protects all 
gears in gear box up to 52 threads 
per inch. The combination of this 
Safety Gear and spring-loaded 
lever-operated clutch in apron 
gives the same protection for cor- 
responding feeds. Can be factory- 
installed on other models of new 
10” and 9” quick-change lathes. 
Available for present Logan quick- 
change lathes: $10 for 9’, 10” 
and 11” sizes, $15 for 12” and 14”. 


For full model details and 
eviderrce of Logan's low upkeep 


and better-service, see your 


Logon dealer, or write for catalog. 


LOGAN ENGINEERING CO., Dept. F-261, 4901 Lawrence Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 
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as chairman of the teachers salary negoti- 
ating committee and as president of the 
Rochester Teachers Association. He was 
respected on both sides of the table. 

It was natural that such a man should 
be thought of as a likely successor to the 
superintendency, when and if. Our 
other people with administrative experi- 
ence were beyond the eligible age 
bracket. Without his own knowledge but 
with the full knowledge and warm ap- 
proval of the board, Cy Seymour was 
groomed for the job. Announcement of 
the succession was made nine months be- 
fore my retirement at the close of 1954. 
Staff and community reaction was en- 
thusiastic. 

For six years I had seen Cy only 
rarely, just about long enough to say 
hello. I respected his busy schedule, and 
1 was conscious that any and every re- 
tired superintendent should be sent to 
the Celebes so that he couldn’t mess 
around in school issues and be a “pain 
in the neck” to his successor. For the 
most part I was tucked up on the shelf 
away from the stream of local events 
and social contacts. 

Then something happened — a new 
school board and a growing anxiety in 
the community! Pertinent editorials and 
letters to the editor appeared early in the 
fall. Challenged to say something help- 
ful about board-superintendent functions 
and attitudes, I fell briefly off the shelf 
just long enough, and with strong mis- 
givings about my temerity, to write a 
couple of columns. 

I feared that as a case-hardened ex- 
administrator I might serve only as a 
challenge in a china shop. But that was 
in late October, and the indications were 
and are that the Indian sign was on Cy 
long before I popped off. 


School board selected on partisan ba- 
sis. In spite of our long freedom from 
significant educational hassles, the roots 
of the present difficulty went far back 
into our structure for school governance. 
In Rochester, two board members are 
elected on party ballots in one biennium 
and three are selected in the next bien- 
nium; each serve a four-year term and 
get an annual salary of $1200. Vacancies 
occurring between elections are filled by 
the mayor. 

From shortly after the turn of the cen- 
tury, the tradition held that the schools 
should not be “in politics.” By mutual 
endorsement of candidates, at least one 
Democrat was assured of board election 
in what in the old days was an over- 
whelmingly Republican city. The tradi- 
tion ended in 1930 when, the Democratic 
member having resigned because of busi- 
ness pressures, the mayor appointed a 
Republican and gave us a one-party 
board again. 

In 1933 a Roosevelt landslide brought 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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One slight push and big doors open surely and easily . . . 
when guarded with corBIN Automatic Exit Fixtures. 


Structurally dependable, they give instant, unfailing per- 
formance... meet safety standards everywhere—in 
schools—chapels—dorms—all public buildings. 


Functionally styled, with choice of trim to suit all re- 
quirements... masterkeyed with other corBIN Locks, 
if desired. 

Available in cast brass, bronze or aluminum... in all 
standard finishes... for single doors, for double doors 
... for entrance and exit, for exit only. Exclusive feature: 
all lever arms are drop forged, and equipped with oilite 
bearings. 


Here is CORBIN craftsmanship at its best! 


CORBIN ® P.&F. CORBIN DIVISION 


THE AMERICAN HARDWARE CORPORATION 
NEW BRITAIN CONNECTICUT 


FINISHING TOUCH FOR 
PERFECT DOOR PERFORMANCE 


CORBIN BALL BEARING PIVOT HINGES 


Top, Intermediate and Bottom Pivot Hinges to 
meet any load requirement. Completely sealed and 
lubricated for a lifetime of smooth, 
trouble-free, truly anti-friction per- 
formance. Outstanding feature: ad- 
justable to permit raising and lower- 
ing of door to equalize the load on 
load-carrying pivots. Radial roller 
bearings and ball thrust bearings. 


Top performance 
for either exterior 
or interior doors. 
Dependable CORBIN 
a quality evidenced 
by the following features: Inconspicuous . . . rug- 
ged ...greater holding area...front mounted 
“off-and-on”’ lever . . . tension control screw easily 
accessible ...110 degree opening... heavy ex- 
truded brass track ...extruded brass slide... 
deeply case-hardened dog and latch . . . concealed 
buffer spring . . . forged brass end brackets. 


Ask your Architect or Consultant 
about CORBIN performance. 


oie ee ee 


IT PAYS TO MAKE IT CORBIN—THROUGHOUT! 





(Continued From Page 48) 

a Democratic majority to the school 
board; in 1937 an anti-Roosevelt swing 
returned a Republican majority to the 
board — a condition which continued 
until this year. Two Democrats took of- 
fice on the board in 1958 and two more 
in 1960. 

The school board is now composed, if 
it can ever be called composed, of three 
housewives, each with brief teaching ex- 
perience (one is the Jone Republican, 
and the other two are Democrats — one 
of whom is president of the board), and 
of two men (Democrats who took office 
this year — one a lawyer and vice presi- 
dent of the board; the other a doctor. 


Write Today for the Complete ScholarCraft Cata 


tactics of a prosecuting attorney. 


Board starts seven “studies.” With a 
secure majority, the new board started 
out to bowl a 10 strike game the first 
time up. It appointed seven all-embrac- 
ing committees, one of them “to study 
the causes of inflation and possible reme- 
dies to help reduce educational costs.” 

Too oblivious of what the ongoing 
administration of the schools and their 
routine emergencies entailed, the school 
board ran the superintendent ragged 
with demands for reports and all-at-once 
action on all fronts. One member, in a 
curious exhibition of responsible boards- 
manship, openly applauded himself for 
harassing the administration with all the 


Sy 
lo, 


og] 


Back of every unit of ScholarCraft classroom seating are the many, many 
benefits of Southeastern Metal Company’s long experience as the nation’s largest 
producer of tubular steel parts. Each ScholarCraft model reflects years of scientific 
engineering and superb craftsmanship. The popular Chair Desk shown, series No. 
500, combines all these advantages: the 114” diameter 16-gauge precision tapered 
tubular steel is electric welded into an integral unit; the contour seat and back 
are natural-finish light northern maple or solid thermoplastic material. 





The Nation’s Largest Producer of Fi 


‘abricated Tubular Steel Parts 


e WN H RIRMINGHAN 
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Another member was so opposed to 
“secret meetings” that the board and 
superintendent had little chance to ex- 
plore matters together. They could talk 
with each other only in public when 
problems had crystallized into proposals. 
At board meetings the small but vocally 
aggressive Rochester F.C.T. (member- 
ship estimated at 200 or 300 out of a 
total 1800) claimed a disproportionate 
share of the board’s collective ear. 


Start hassle with surprise move on 
salaries. The first outward clash of board 
and administration came when, in a 
public meeting (I heard it live over 
radio), the superintendent’s budget rec- 
ommendations were brushed aside with 
curt “we-are-going-to’s” and a motion 
was made for a reallocation of funds 
that involved a major policy change. The 
proposals were saved from instant adop- 
tion only by a last minute, timid sug- 
gestion that perhaps the superintendent 
might wish to say something. 

Dr. Seymour could only respond that 
the proposals were all news to him, and 
he asked for time to study them. The 
motion would have given classroom 
teachers a 12 per cent salary increase, 
administrators nothing. The whole sched- 
ule thus would have been thrown out 
of adjustment — in contravention of a 
recommendation of a distinguished citi- 
zens’ committee. The matter was com- 
promised later, but the board had come 
close to illegal action. By law the su- 
perintendent has a right to speak on 
every issue. 

In further discussion, this time in ex- 
ecutive session, it is said that the super- 
intendent and two of his aides threat- 
ened to resign if the board insisted, as it 
seemed to be doing, on submitting an 
unbalanced budget to the city council. 

Two other matters strained relations 
further: One was a survey of teacher 
morale; the other was the release of a 
high school principal. The survey was 
made in March, two months after the 
new board took office. It was authorized 
by the superintendent. The purpose was 
to spot sources of dissatisfaction, to rem- 
edy them if possible, and thereby im- 
prove administrative-staff relations. The 
new survey was entrusted to Science 
Research Associates of Chicago. 


Survey of teacher morale used as ex- 
cuse. To the astonishment and chagrin 
of both the majority of teachers and of 
the research association, the summary 
of findings was used as virtually the sole 
basis for releasing the superintendent. 
The board president's official statement 
of reasons for its own loss of confidence 
in him was made up (85 per cent by 
volume) of quotations derived from the 
report. 

Leaders of the Rochester Teachers 

(Continued on Page 136) 
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USE BUCKNER 
SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 


Player protecting rubber covered Rotary 
Pop-up sprinklers watering football field 


Buckner Turf King sprinklers on Buckner 
valves and couplers watering playground 


Buckner Parkway Pop-up sprinklers in 
foreground with Rotary Pop-up sprinklers 
on a second line operating in the back- 
ground. 


Buckner sprinklers are providing better looking, 
easier to maintain turf for school grounds, sports 
fields, parks, building areas and golf courses all over 
the world. Keep your grounds and gardens Buckner 
beautiful with a low-cost Buckner sprinkler system. 


Give your turf that championship look. Install 

genuine Buckner sprinklers, key to successful irriga- 

tion. See your local Buckner dealer for free estimates 

and preliminary irrigation plans. Buckner, the pioneer sucess elantiiaeesiina’: uilatane Aue 
manufacturer of golf course irrigation equipment ground Rotary Pop-up sprinklers 
with distributors in all principal cities. Look in the irrigating golf course 

yellow pages under ‘‘Sprinklers.” 


f 


Ye UCKNER MANUFACTURING CO.,INC 


SPRINKLERS P. O. Box 232 Fresno 8, California 


World Wide Distribution 
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MOD-U-CARTS — 
ELIMINATE = 
COSTLY CUSTOM BUILDING 


—— 


The IDEAL Mod-U-Cart makes an excellent 
food service unit for schools. The modern 
design of this model permits several Mod-U- 
Carts to be joined together to form a portable 
cafeteria line. After use, the carts can be 
returned to a remote storage area, making the 
space previously used as a cafeteria available 
for other activities. The Mod-U-Cart can also 


“ 
= 


© Color Styling be used individually for feeding pupils in their 
e Convenient 34” Serving Height class rooms, in either centralized or decen- 


C lete T ee Cotton tralized programs. Light, yet designed with 
© Lomprere Temperature Loniro rugged strength, the Mod-U-Cart can be easily 


e Fully Insulated — Including Covers loaded on and off automotive carriers for 


e Ample Capacity hauling over long distances. Full insulation, 
including covers, keeps foods warm while in 


Sized To Meet Your Needs : transit . . . even on the coldest days. 



























































Two Top Openings Three Top Openings 


Serves up to 125 Serves up to 200 Wrie fr full line catalog 





No. 552 for description and 





i'‘utration of Ideal's com- 
plete school fx0d service line. 






































Four Top Openings 
Serves up to 300 


SWARTZBAUGH MANUFACTURING CO., Murfreesboro, Tenn, 

















INSTITUTIONAL EQUIPMENT ©@ for modern institutions everywhere 
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For “Student-Proof” School Furniture — 


wv... COREX 


School furniture equipped with Corex chair seats, 
chair backs and desk tops stands up under the hard 
knocks of student use and abuse because Corex is 
practically indestructible. 

Corex is a rigid plastic molded by heat and pres- 
sure, with durable melamine fused into both top and 
bottom surfaces to form one solid piece — no lamina- 


tions, no adhesives, edge banding not required. 


Consider these advantages of Corex 


Ink cannot penetrate 

Acids cannot penetrate 

Grease cannot penetrate 

Color cannot fade 

Alcohol cannot stain 

Burning cigarettes cannot scar 

Sheds dirt — sanitary 

Finish cannot wash off or wear off 

Never needs refinishing 
Specify Corex for the best in desk tops, chair seats 
and backs. Used by leading manufacturers of school 


furniture. For more information and a free sample 


of Corex write C. F. Church Division of American- 


Standard, Holyoke, Mass. 


Chur ch “the best seat in the, house’° 





A Standard and Standard@ are trademarks of 4 ~~ 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation oe M E RICAN - tan dard 


C. F. CHURCH DIVISION 
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Honeywell announces 4 
new smoke detection 


system that adds life- 


saving minutes tO crucial 


evacuation time 


New Smoke Detector ttsees” the first sign watch over an area up to 160 feet long and 30 
of a fire—assuring the best possible pro- feet wide. The projector and sensor can be set 
tection of lives an property: as close as 19 feet apart tO guard such areas as 
In any fire—but particularly in a school fire— classrooms, offices and electrical or mechanical 
there is no ume to spare for human error! In equipment rooms. In large installations, 49 
minutes 4 spark can grow into a blazing interno. annunciator panel is used to pinpoint the area 
Long before that, smoke will have made the of a building in which a fire has started. One 
atmosphere deadly. With so many young lives panel may be used for as many as five zones, 
at stake, it 1S imporcant that fire be detected at and each zone may contain one Of more pro- 
the earliest possible moment. jector-sensor sets. 
Now Honeywell has developed a new smoke 


detection system that sees the first sign of a fire 
It’s the latest addition to Honeywell's 


complete fire alarm system for every 
building, every situation! 


_smoke—first. It saves valuable minutes. And 
these minutes saved can mean lives and prop- 
erty saved 

Compare, and you ll find Honeywell's new The Smoke Sentry can be used in addition to 
Smoke Sentry the fastest detection system avail- Honeywell's Fire Detection and Alarm System 
able. It stands guard over large, Ope" areas with for total protection in critical areas. The com- 
a constant beam of light. When smoke interrupts bined systems offer four-way safety : fast auto- 
this beam, an alarm sounds instantly. Even the matic detection—manual stations—local alarm 
tiniest WISP of smoke from a hidden fire will _—and automatic calling of the fire department. 


: } F . - » a 
be seen and will erigger the alarm mechanism. For further information about the new Smoke 


Never before, smoke detector that safe- Sentry, call your local Honeywell office. Or 
guards an area the size of a basketball write Honeywell, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 
avort—round-the-clock! In Canada, write Honeywell Controls, Limited, 
A single Smoke Sentry projector-sensor set will Toronto 17; Ontario. 
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NEW RAY-OF-LIGHT SMOKE DETECTOR 
PROVIDES EXTRA LIFE-SAVING MINUTES 


Sales and service offices in all principal cities of the world. | Fut mn y) Coutol 
Manufacturing in the United States, United Kingdom, H | 


Canada, Netherlands, Germany, France, Japan. nonevatn | SINCE 1885 


HONEYWELL INTERNATIONAL 
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APSCO PENCIL SHARPENERS 
OUT-PERFORM and OUTLAST COMPETITORS’ 


THIS NEW SUPER-STRONG #145 
ZAMAK BASE IS SUPPLIED ON THE 
GIANT, CHICAGO AND PREMIER 
STANDARD MODELS. 


Cut Your Replacement Costs! 


Built to take the punishing abuse of day-after-day school-room 
use, Apsco Sharpeners continue to put sharp, clean points on 
pencils after years of service. Proven best by years of actual use 
in school systems, Apsco Pencil Sharpeners were recently sub- 
jected to rugged endurance tests by impartial testing laboratories. 
In every test — durability, workmanship, design and operation — 
Apsco Pencil Sharpeners came out on top! If your school works 
on a “‘tight’’ budget, start saving important dollars on pencil 
sharpener replacement—specify Apsco Pencil Sharpeners! 


Higher profile 
raises sharpener 
handle —eliminates 
pinched fingers, 
bruised knuckles 
when desk-mounted 


THE APSCO SHARPENER BASE IS UP TO 
180% STRONGER—HEAVIER WHERE IT 
NEEDS IT AND... MORE DURABLE! 


New internal gear is an integral part of the 
base. Ninety degree angles in design of ; 

4” wider 
bottom-cored base and in foot, increase rear ledge 
strength by 130% over former models. A Longer and wider for positive 
longer, wider foot with four screw holes per- clamping 


foot with 4 
mits mounting in any position on shelf, desk, fastening holes + en 
a i 








or wall. Heavy-duty receptacle locks in place 
with an all-steel ring staked at six points. 





This is one of the high-pressure test 
ing devices that proved the supe 
riority of Apsco Pencil Sharpeners 


APSCO PRODUCTS, INC. 





Apsco cutterheads feature hollow- 
ground cutters that shave instead 
of g'ind for cleaner operation; metal 
pinion gears for longer wear 





Full gear surface of cutterhead 
pinion meshes with integral gear 
teeth to diffuse pressure, lessen 
gear wear 


Fer additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 





Cast as an integral part of the 
base, this new internal gear is 
built to stand up under rugged 
schoolroom use 


P.O. Box 840, Beverly Hills, California Dept. 15-2 
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New indicator system pin 


= 
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Exclusive on the Versare Liquid Chiller 


Pilot lights greatly simplify normal maintenance. 
Just a glance tells if oil or evaporator pressures 
are too low, condenser pressure is too high, 
chilled-water temperature is too low, or if motor 
is overloaded. Other lights show whether cooling 
switch, crankcase heater, and liquid-line solenoid 
valve are on. The new Versare liquid chiller is 
built into a structural-steel base that protects vital 
parts ... slips through 36” door openings .. . has 
capacities from 22 to 67 tons. Write for Bulletin 
3926: American-Standard Industrial Division, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. In Canada: American- 
Standard Products (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


Amenican-Standard ond Standard® ore trademorks 
of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 


a—F Amenrican-Standard 


SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 














B-700 School Bus Chassis is available with 242.5- or 
260.5-inch wheelbase for 60- or 66-passenger bodies. 
Ford’s popular 292 V-8 engine is standard and high- 
performance 302 HD V-8 is optional. 











Keonomy never came 


in such a choice! 


NEW Gl FORD 





New! Econoline Bus 


Nothing can match this beauty for 
comfort, room and low cost! It seats 
eight adults with a driver and com- 
panion seat standard, and two full- 
width seats available in the passen- 
ger compartment. Large, 494-inch- 
wide double door opening at side, 
with optional retractable step, pro- 
vides convenient entry to passenger 
area. Front door windows roll down 
and side windows open front and 
rear, providing excellent ventilation 
for added comfort. Best yet, Ford’s 
Station Bus gives up to 30 miles on 
a gallon of gas! 
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SCHOOL BUS ChIASS 


MODERN SAFETY LEADER IN SCHOOL BUS SERVICE 


Ford’s '61 School Bus models are unsur- 
passed in safety and durability—put you way 
out front in long-lived economy! Every major 
chassis component is built to comply with 
the most up-to-date requirements of the 
National Education Association. Ford’s 
modern, functional ‘‘flat face’’ cowl design 
permits an integrated look for all types of 
bodies—right up to the big 66-passenger size. 


Longer springs are standard in the B-500 
and B-600 Series for a smoother ride! And 
Ford provides more options to help you select 
the chassis for your needs. New 262 Six, 
available early in '61 for the B-600, gives high 
performance with traditional Ford economy. 
Big, HD 11%” clutch for B-500, B-600 and 
B-700is longer lived, and air-over-hydraulicor 
full-air brakes in B-600 mean greater safety. 


FORD TRUCKS COST LESS 


YOUR FORD DEALER’S ‘‘CERTIFIED ECONOMY BOOK” PROVES IT FOR SURE 


Foro oivision, Samnd eel 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 





Monitor Language 
Laboratory System 
is Simple to Operate 


With these two switches, the teacher 
directs the entire laboratory. Once the 
student programs have been distribut- 
ed to all positions, the instructor can 
monitor every individual booth with- 
out leaving the console desk. One 
switch selects the row, the other 
selects the individual booth within 
that row. 

Supplementary control switches oper- 
ate with the same simplicity . . . sim- 
plicity that has been engineered into 
all MONITOR equipment, the result 
of 12 years experience in the language 
laboratory field. 

MONITOR is the inventor of the elec- 
tronic language laboratory. Today, 
MONITOR installations serve more 
than 400 schools in the United States 
alone, over 52 foreign countries around 
the world. 

For simplicity, reliability and nation- 
wide service . . . Choose MONITOR 
with confidence. 


For the name of the exclusive distributor 
in your area, write to MONITOR 


MONITOR y ae Language Laboratories 


division of Electronic Teaching Laboratories 
5034 Wisconsin Ave., N.W., Washington 16, D. C. 
Offices and Manufacturing Plant in the Nation’s Capital 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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OOKING FORWARD 


N.D.E.A. Is an Unwise Compromise 


ONFLICTS in Laos, Cuba and the Congo involve 

critical decisions which worry us much, but con- 
cerning which we as educators seem to have very little 
influence. There is another critical decision, now shap- 
ing up in Congress, concerning which the voice of the 
educator will be heard and heeded, but about which 
we don’t seem to be worried. It’s the critical decision 
as to whether we are going to turn over to Congress 
the control of the curriculum of our public schools. 

Most of us have been taught that the control of edu- 
cation is the function of the state. To us it seems un- 
thinkable that anvone would want to substitute Con- 
gress for our state and local boards of education and 
to substitute a federal bureau for our state departments 
of public instruction. Such a national svstem of educa- 
tion brings the public school dangerously within the 
control of political parties and bureaucracies. 

In a countrv like ours, changes in the controls ex- 
ercised by various units of government seldom occur 
abruptly. They come about through compromises — a 
principle is compromised for the sake of financial aid 
or other tangible gains. One compromise leads to an- 
other — and soon the cause is lost. 

And this is the issue — this is the danger — inherent 
in the National Defense Education Act. The Act ex- 
pires in 1962, but whether it should be continued, 
expanded or discontinued is a decision that school 
people should recommend to the Congress and to the 
public very soon. 

There’s no question in the thinking of the Executive 
Committee of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators as to what should be done with the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. At a recent meeting, 
the Committee expressed the judgment that “the 
N.D.E.A. has been cumbersome, expensive to adminis- 
ter, characterized by too much red tape, and, in sev- 
eral respects, it exerts control and federal direction 
to the public school curriculum which are unsound 
in terms of national and state policy.” The statement 
continued: 

“The Executive Committee of A.A.S.A. believes that 
future federal financial assistance to public schools 
should not follow the categorical tvpe such as N.D.E.A. 
The Committee believes that the next Congress should 
pass a general support bill for the operation and capital 
improvement in public schools, with the specific use 
being determined by states and local school authori- 
ties.” 
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State superintendents of public instruction, as repre- 
sented by the Council of Chief State School Officers, 
seem willing to continue the compromise. Resolutions 
adopted at their annual meeting in Santa Fe, N.M., 
stated that “the Council favors the appropriate amend- 
ment and extension of the National Defense Education 
Act, inasmuch as its operation as an emergency measure 
has been of considerable assistance to education, ' and 
can continue to be of even more assistance in the fu- 
ture.” 

Recommending that the Act be extended for a term 
of “not less than four years,” the Council then urged 
that Title III be amended “to include English, history, 
geography, economics and government, along with the 
original fields of science, mathematics and modern 
languages, as subjects of instruction in seaondary 
schools that will be aided under this title.” 

The state superintendents also urged that Title VI 
be amended “to include English, along with foreign 
languages,” for the purpose of that title. 

The Council recommended that Title VII be 
amended “to include authorization for experimentation 
and research projects by state departments of educa- 
tion covering all or any part of the curriculum of the 
elementary and secondary schools.” 

This “expansion” point of view on the part of the 
chief state school officers is not unanimous. When the 
question was submitted at the annual meeting of the 
Council, only 67 per cent of those who expressed 
themselves favored extension of the N.D.E.A., but 100 
per cent favored general support of public education 
for construction or current expenses. 

Another of the Council’s resolutions declared: “The 
interests of American public elementary and secondary 
education will be served best by permanent, broad- 
purpose federal financial support, rather than by limited 
emergency federal aid for special purposes. The Coun- 
cil is most concerned that federal support funds be 
made available to the states in such way that state 
and local control of education will be strengthened. 
It urges, therefore, that allocations of federal funds 
constitute, in effect, an additional revenue source which 
the states can apply to the most critical areas of educa- 
tional expenditure.” 

Isn’t there a contradiction here? The Council asserts 
that it wants to protect and strengthen local control, 
and that it wants the states to determine the manner in 
which education funds shall be allocated, and yet it is 





willing to perpetuate federal legislation which con- 
tradicts these principles! 

There is an old saying that “two wrongs do not 
make a right.” In the great rush and confusion of this 
era, has this moral precept been changed, too? 

If, as the A.A.S.A. Executive Committee and many 
other superintendents believe, the N.D.E.A. is wrong 
in. principle, is the situation improved by doubling its 
scope and total appropriation? If, under the pres- 
ent Act, Congress exerts strong influence over 30 to 
10 per cent of the curriculum, does it remedy the 
situation to extend congressional control to 60 or 80 
per cent of the curriculum? And, if the Act is so 
amended that it covers most of the public school pro- 
gram, is it anv longer an “emergency defense” act? 

Congress passed this collection of laws back in 1958 
in an atmosphere of fear and hysteria. 

Has the nature of the emergency changed? If so, 
what are the emergencies now? And what are the best 
ways of meeting these new emergencies? 

And finally, are there some parts of the N.D.E.A. 
that are worth keeping or revising? 

In its total approach, the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act is narrow in its concept and dangerous in its 
application, although undoubtedly well intended in its 
original enactment. In some of its titles, the Act pro- 
vides for activities that might well be continued as a 
federal service to education under auspices of the U.S. 
Office of Education, for example, the research spon- 
sored under Title VIL This is a service that properly 
and profitably can be encouraged through funds admin- 
istered by the U.S. Office of Education. The article 
this month by Dr. C. Walter Stone (page 100) reveals 
how desperately education needs personnel and tech- 
nics for its research efforts. Likewise, Title VIII is 
consistent with the total purposes of the N.D.E.A. in 
that it orients the vocational program toward defense 
needs; however, such purposes can be included in the 
general pattern of vocational aid without being incor- 
porated in emergency legislation. 

Without in any way diminishing the efforts of public 
education to provide the scientists, linguists and tech- 
nicians needed, the emergency program today calls 
for emphasis on all the major purposes of public educa- 
tion in a democratic society such as ours. It is the total 
productivity of this nation, its morale, and the quality 
of its citizenship that gives us strength for a cold war. 
Congress can serve this purpose best by appropriating 
broad support for a public school system that made this 


country great, and that can continue to do so. 


Something for Grandpa 


HE biggest problem in public relations, as it is re- 

ported to us, arises from the fact that virtually half 
of the school electors in the community do not have 
children in the public schools. And so, the big question 
shapes itself somewhat as follows: How can we inter- 
est all citizens in our schools, especially those who no 
longer have children in school and those who are near- 


4 


ing retirement age or have already retired? 


First we need to know the causal factors of human 
interest in any service or commodity. Psychologists 
tell us that as individuals we are interested in things or 
activities because (1) they bring us pleasure, (2) give 
us security, (3) bring us satisfactions, or (4) meet 
basic needs. 

We are willing to vote money for roads because we 
use them. We spend money for TV and the movies be- 
cause they provide entertainment. We spend money for 
food and shelter because they meet our needs. And we 
pay taxes for firemen, policemen and health officers 
because they protect us. 


EMOTIONS DETERMINE ATTITUDES 


What, then, motivates a layman’s interest in public 
education? The late Arthur B. Moehlman argued that if 
you give people the facts, they will act logically or 
reasonably. It’s my opinion that -emotion, even more 
than information, determines people’s attitudes and 
behavior toward public education. 

And these emotions and attitudes are mostly acquired 
in one’s younger days, in fact, in the early character- 
formation days. That is why it is so important that we 
begin in the kindergarten and continue throughout all 
the grades to teach an appreciation of the public 
schools, and especially an understanding of why the 
outcomes of education are essential to our welfare. 

it’s quite obvious that many people judge their schvol 
taxes in terms of “what does the school do for me?” 
Just as soon as his children are through school, the tax- 
payer begins to think (as a neighbor said to me): 
“Well, I have paid my share. Let somebody else carry 
the load now.” My neighbor had not learned, through 
discussion and experience and through indoctrination 
in his public school days, that his safety, welfare and 
well-being continue to depend upen public education, 
even though he no longer has members of his family 
in school. 

Part of our problem holds over from the fact that we 
“sold” schools for so long on the assumption that their 
function was to prepare us to be successful, to make 
money. Consequently people assumed that the useful- 
ness of the schools ended when they themselves no 
longer attended classes. 

Learning is a continuous process, and the need for 
the education of citizens is continuous. The desirable 
pattern of public education is one in which the school 
system also serves adults — at least as long as they 
continue to be voting citizens. 

To the extent that it is possible for the public school 
system to serve the adult, either directly through in- 
struction or through his use of the school plant, we are 
again sustaining his interest in education. 

Our thesis is that schools will gain more support if 
they can find ways to touch the lives of grandpa and 
grandma. 


We Lotter 
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Administration Study No. 8 


THE AUDIO-VISUAL 


Tools of Learning 


HE revolution in communications has reached the class- 

room. Education now has the tools for accelerated and 
enhanced learning. Experiments demonstrate the effective 
instructional use of television, films, magnetic recordings, 
teaching machines, and other devices. Here is a special 
study for the administrator on facilities, technics, policies 
and research related to audio-visual media. 
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ITH the enactment of the National Defense Education Act, 
114 million school administrators and teachers find them- 
selves a part of the nation’s defense establishment. 

The very nature of titles within this act make mandatory the 
close scrutiny of the methods being currently employed in educat- 
ing youth to take its place in a space-atomic age. This age is com- 
plicated by emerging current social changes among the Congolese, 
the Laotians, the Red Chinese, Indians and by tomorrow’s yet 
unknown others of the world’s peoples. 


PICTURE All this implies a need for the highest degree of scrutiny into 

“4 . . 

A the means by which information is presented to and understood 
by learners who need, as never before, to understand realistically 


OF WHERE the world of people, places and things. As implied in the 


N.D.E.A., there must be further understanding and use of the 
new media — television, films, language labs, programed texts, 

WE ARE automated teaching machinery, and so forth — as the means for 
improving classroom learning and understanding. 

For years a growing and dangerous lag has occurred between 
the methods used to communicate ideas in the classroom and the 
means employed in general society. Classroom teaching has be- 
come increasingly remiss in the employment of the learning op- 
portunities possible through motion pictures, educational televi- 
sion, and automated teaching devices, to say nothing of filmstrips, 
models, charts, maps, globes and the like. 

Today, teaching and learning in our contemporary classrooms 
must be reexamined in the objective way in which administrators 
have learned to tackle other problems — through research and 
through action on the basis of research. 

Wittich This 48 page administrative study of the new media is pre- 
sented in a similar manner and includes: (1) A vivid picture‘of 
the A-V tools of instruction that the industry has provided, and 
promises of things to come. (2) An authoritative appraisal of the 
language lab. (3) Significant facts about the teaching machine 
and programed instructional materials. (4) The verdict of a score 
of outstanding school administrators concerning the practical 
values of television in the classroom. (5) Emphasis upon the 
growing importance of local production. (6) A review and analy- 
sis of research made possible by the N.D.E.A. (7) The fascinating 
story of pioneer audio-visual research by Thomas A. Edison. (8) 
Proposals for schoolhouse design to facilitate use of the new 
media. (9) The administrator's responsibility for effective utiliza- 
tion of A-V technics and facilities. 


In brief, what follows is a sto p-action picture of where we are 
in this second year of the N.D.E.A. 


WALTER A. WITTICH, professor of education, University of Wisconsin, 
and audio-visual consultant, The Nation's Schools. 
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Tools of Learning 


The ‘cross-media approach’ improves 


instruction by use of A-V devices. Here’s how these 


aids are being developed and improved by industry 


DON WHITE 


Executive Vice President 

National Audio-Visual Association, Inc. 

‘owas school child spends a sizable part of his 
out-of-school hours in a world of powerful communi- 

cations. Television, comic books, phonographs, radio and 

excite his 


another for ways to 


movies vie with one 
interest and enthusiasm. To a considerable extent the 
teacher in the classroom has had to compete with these 
powerful media for his attention and interest. It is a trib- 
ute to teachers that in the face of this competition and 
with inadequate tools, they have done as good a job as 
they have of educating our children. For until recently it 
was true that the American teacher was the only profes- 
sional person still trying to work with yesterday’s tools. 

Today, however, the communications revolution of the 
last 50 years has begun to make itself strongly felt 
in the classroom. Films, language recordings, broadcast 
and closed-circuit TV, filmstrips, slides and transpar- 
encies are developing as fundamental tools of the 
teacher. No longer are they regarded as “nonessentials 

. in the same class as swimming pools,” as they were 
characterized at the White House Conference on Educa- 
tion only five years ago. No longer does an audio-visual 
program consist of a weekly film showing in the audi- 
torium for the entire student body. Teachers are realizing 
that audio-visual devices offer them a wide range of 
tools, each suitable for particular uses, and each con- 
tributing its part to make a real improvement in the 
teaching process. 

It is this “symphony” of audio-visual instruments or 
— to put it in better educational terminology — the 
“cross-media approach” which is developing as a sig- 
nificant trend in the improvement of instruction. There 
are roughly a dozen major types of audio-visual devices 
currently being offered to schools, each of which has its 
particular advantages. Like a_ skilled carpenter, the 
teacher can select the tool that will shape the result he 
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desires, or he can use several different tools to build 
an effective lesson. 

Only recently did many of these tools develop into 
technically acceptable and usable devices. The opaque 
projector, for example, directly projects anything from a 
postage stamp to a magazine page. Within the last 10 
vears the light output of the opaque projector has been 
increased nearly four times, while the size of the copy 
capable of being projected has increased nearly three- 
fold. From the teacher's standpoint, this means that 
more than 90 per cent of all printed or written materials 
can be projected by means of this device, and that in- 
stead of requiring a blacked-out room for projection, the 
modern opaque projector requires only subdued room 
light and can be used satisfactorily in a room with ample 
it means 


light for note-taking. For the administrator 


economical vet first-rate visual materials for every class. 

Overhead projectors, likewise, have evolved into 
highly effective teaching tools whose unique advantages, 
previously demonstrated in industry and government, 
are now being applied in our schools. These projec 
tors, which show large transparencies, can be operated 
by the teacher at the front of the room; the visual and 
oral elements of the lesson are correlated. The teacher 
faces the students, and he can watch their reactions since 
the projectot operates effectively in a lighted room. 
Transparencies are inexpensive and easy to make locally; 
the teacher can assemble his own sets and keep them on 
file for future use, and make additions and refinements 
each year. 

The overhead projector of a decade ago had its limita- 
tions. It was heavy and costly because of its optical sys- 
tem, which delivered only 100 lumens of light output. 


(Continued on Next Page) 





Projectors now are 
efficient under adverse 


lighting conditions. High 


fidelity is a reality, while 


ETV, language labs, 

and teaching machines 
are bringing the 
communications revolution 


into the classroom 


Adaptation of modern lenses made it possible to increase 
the maximum aperture size from 4 by 5 inches to 7 by 7 
inches and then to 10 by 10 inches. (The smaller sizes, 
it should be noted, are still very much in demand and 
are better for certain uses than the larger units.) Lamp 
wattage, originally 500 watts, has doubled, but light 
output has been increased from the original 100 lumens 
to today’s 2400 lumens. A modern overhead projector 
will project a usable picture under virtually all light 
conditions except direct sunlight. 


The 2 by 2 inch slide projectors are another example 
of the spectacularly improved audio-visual tools which 
have become available within recent years. New auto- 
matic projectors permit slides to be shown in sequence 
by remote or automatic control. Because of the wide 
sale of slide projectors in the home market, these auto- 
matic units are available at extremely low cost. Slides 
may be synchronized with voice and music, and even 
the focus is automatic on some makes. Inexpensive 
35mm. cameras, particularly those with electric eye 
exposure control, make it easy for teachers to prepare 
slides in full color. 

Ten years ago, filmstrip sales to schools in the United 
States were negligible. Without any great fanfare, film- 
strip sales have doubled and redoubled in that period 
until they are standard teaching tools today. The de- 
velopment of filmstrip projectors, which are simpler, 
easier to use, and less expensive, has contributed greatly 
to the increased use of filmstrips. Fifteen years ago, 
300 watt filmstrip projectors, which in operation literally 
got “hot enough to fry eggs on,” were the norm. Today’s 
500 watt projectors run at comfortable temperatures and, 
because of advanced optical design, deliver several times 
the screen illumination of their forebears. And _projec- 
tors of 750 watt and 1000 watt capacity give proportion- 
atelv higher screen brightnesses. 

The sound filmstrip projector, too, has become a 
versatile and accepted teaching tool. Modern electronics 
has eliminated the “bong” formerly necessary to signal 
for the frame change; now, a combination of 30 cycle 
and 50 cycle signals recorded in the sound, but not 
audible, signals this unit to change frames. Completely 
automatic, transistorized projectors with built-in screens. 
a relatively recent development, will present an audio- 
visual program at the push of a button. There are no 
adjustments to make, and there is no focusing or thread- 
ing — just plug in the projector, push a button, and the 
program starts. 

Improvements in 16mm. sound projectors, while per- 
haps less spectacular than those of other audio-visual 
devices, nonetheless are being made continually. Recent 
technical advances include carbide or sapphire-tipped 
pull-down claws and specially hardened film handling 
parts for long life; shutters which change from 2 blade 
to 3 blade in switching from silent to sound speed, giv- 
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ing maximum light output at either speed; permanent 
lubrication; transistor photocells; printed circuit ampli- 
fiers, and push-button, simplified controls. Simpler 
threading is now being featured; one new projector, 
shortly to be announced, will have “drop-in” threading 
for a sizable part of the film path. 


Magnetic sound projectors, introduced during the 
last decade, make it possible for the teacher to produce 
his own sound motion pictures or to add a special sound 
track, such as a foreign language track, in order to 
tailor a particular film to special needs. 

A recent and significant technical advance leading to 
the improvement of several types of equipment is the 
projector lamp using the “proximity reflector” principle. 
It uses built-in dichroic reflectors, focused with extreme 
accuracy by the manufacturer, which reflect visible light 
forward but let infrared (heat) rays transmit through the 
reflector and out the back of the lamp. It offers greater 
illumination, longer lamp life, and in some cases, lower 
initial purchasing and replacement cost. The manufac- 
turer of one new 16mm. sound projector, shortly to 
reach the market, states that a 250 watt, 21 volt lamp of 
this type in his new unit will give a light output equal 
to that of a 1200 watt lamp of conventional design. 

Today’s optical designs in projection equipment are 
far ahead of those of a decade ago. One interesting new 
optical development is “zoom” lenses, which make it 


possible to enlarge or reduce the picture size to fit the 
screen without moving the projector. (See pages 68-69 


for discussion on teaching films. ) 

Among the invisible advances in audio-visual equip- 
ment are the great improvements that have been made 
in A-V electronics. High fidelity is now an accepted 
standard in classroom devices. Transistorized, printed- 
circuit, plug-in amplifiers, now being used in some types 
of audio-visual] equipment, are a sign of things to come. 
When troubles develop the entire amplifier can be un- 
plugged and a replacement unit substituted within a few 
moments, eliminating “down time” on the equipment 
while electronic repairs are being made. 

But equipment will always require servicing. The 
audio-visual industry has faced up to this problem by 
establishing a nationwide network of specialized dealers 
who provide electronic and mechanical service, who 
stock spare parts and needed supplies, and whose ex- 
perienced, factory-trained technicians can. literally re- 
build A-V equipment “from the ground up.” Increasingly, 
experienced educators are making it a policy to buy their 
equipment from the dealer who will assume the responsi- 
bility of servicing it. Since the best of equipment is of 
no value when it fails to work, this intelligent purchasing 
policy deserves the serious consideration of every school 
administrator. 

Television, language laboratories, and teaching ma- 
chines are some of our newer devices of great promise. 
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Ten years ago, educational television was little more 
than a dream in the minds of forward-looking educators. 
Now it is an everyday teaching tool. (See pages 80-82.) 

Only three years ago one could count on the fingers 
of one hand the language laboratories in secondary 
schools in this country. A whole new way of teaching 
languages has been developed by language teachers, in 
cooperation with equipment manufacturers, and thou- 
sands of language laboratories are now in use, with 
thousands more on the way. Use of the “learning labora- 
tory” technic is spreading to other parts of the curricu- 
lum; individual participation by the student, plus the 
repetitive approach, has many advantages, some as yet 
unexplored, in other subject areas. 

And now, new on the educational scene, and heading 
our way at increasing speed, is the teaching machine. 
Here is a tool of tremendous value for individual in- 
struction. But a word of caution is appropriate. Teaching 
machine urging that 
adequate time be allowed for an experimental period 
before teaching machines and the accompanying ma- 
terials are rushed into production. (See pages 70-73). 

To some extent, language laboratories suffered from 


manufacturers and experts are 


being rushed into volume production, and sales were 
made before manufacturers were completely ready with 
finished and tested designs, and before materials were 
available for use in the laboratories. This same thing can 
happen to teaching machines — but its effects can be 
worse. Right now, for example, there are no technical 
standards for the production of materials for use in 
teaching machines — a situation analogous to the early 
days of films when 94mm., 8mm., 16mm., 32mm., and 
other widths contributed to a general confusion. At 
present, materials prepared to fit one make of machine 
may be used on that make only. Much research and ex- 
perimentation remains to be done on machine functions, 
machine designs, and materials design. Certainly schools 
should and must participate in this experimentation, but 
those who buy teaching machines and materials at this 
point should recognize fully that they are still in the 
experimental stage. 

The first half of the Twentieth Century spawned a 
communications revolution which is extending into the 
classroom and which promises great improvements in our 
instructional processes. The next decade will see more 
materials of every type, more readily available, on ever, 
subject in the curriculum. Equipment will be simpler to 
operate, easier to transport, and designed for easier 
maintenance. New items of equipment, some not vet 
conceived, some now on the drawing boards, will be- 
come reality and will make their contributions 

For educators, the next decade should be an exciting 
time. The audio-visual industry, continuing a relation- 
ship which has developed over many years, will be proud 
to do its part toward the development of better in- 
struction and better schools. ~ 





leaching films have settled into ‘proper perspective.’ 


Che trend is toward courses and ‘packages.’ Improvement in quality 


of content has resulted from professional production 


[LMS and filmstrips “came of age” during the Fifties, 

and especially during the last five years. The greater 
“maturity” in this segment of audio-visual media has 
resulted from, as one representative of the industry ex- 
presses it, “its settling into proper perspective from the 
educator's point of view, becoming an essential part of 
the whole system of instructional materials.” It has mani- 
fested itself in the marked trend to produce filmed 
“packages” as well as courses, as distinguished from indi- 
vidual films. 

The single miscellaneous film still is important as a 
supplement to specific teaching materials and as an 
introductory device in schools with limited A-V_fa- 
cilities, particularly at the elementary level. However, 
major production , efforts today center on related units 
or “packages.” For example, one producer is com- 
pleting 87 films in elementary science, developed under 
the direction of committees of specialists in this area; 
each film is designed to relate to the preceding films 
and those following it. This “package” embraces all key 
concepts in general science in a set of films for pupils 
from the third grade through junior high school. 

Filmed courses, too, are gaining in number. These are 
a series of “lessons” that are “locked together” as parts 
of one continuing presentation for teaching a given sub- 
ject over a stipulated period of time. 
upon 


These observations are based interviews with 


key persons in the film making industry. 


The teaching film business teday is big business. No 
longer can the superintendent think in terms of a 
“throw away” budget for “film showings.” The cost of 
one 16mm. sound film set now ranges from $2500 to 
more than $25,000 (in color). Under the impetus of 
federal funds made available under the National De- 
fense Education Act, film and filmstrip libraries have 
been growing at an astounding pace. 

Whereas the normal rate of growth in classroom mo- 
tion pictures was about 10 per cent a year following 
World War II, this increase has been accelerated in the 
last two vears to an annual average of at least 25 per 
source, there are 250 concerns 
of this number, possibly 160 


film for classroom use. 


cent. According to one 
producing films today; 
concerns are designing 
4 major change in ‘the role of the “audio-visual 
director” has occurred in the face of the stepped up 


A SURVEY, reported by Leo E. Buehring 


utilization of classroom film. Gone are the days when 
the erstwhile athletic coach, turned “director of audio- 
visual education,” was the staff member who produced 
the material and/or made sure that his superintendent 
included in the annual budget from $50 to several hun- 
dred dollars for the rental of incidental film. Today, 
teaching films are an ongoing and intrinsic part of the 
curriculum; they are planned and produced by special- 
ists to meet specific needs. 

Major teaching film producers have research staffs 
that examine hundreds of film ideas received from 
school administrators, supervisors, teachers and others in 
the field. Potentials are explored, and possibly a third 
of the suggestions is given further consideration. The 
producers also have permanent staff script writers who 
follow up the extensive research, Camera crews work on 
virtually every continent and shoot pictures according to 
the scripts meticulously prepared by the producer. 

Audio-visual directors increasingly are being assigned 
to distributing tasks, to handling tasks, and to selecting 
individual films for supplementary use. They also are 
being given the responsibility of directing the inservice 
training of teachers in the use of modern A-V media. 

The evaluation and selection of classroom films more 
and more have become the functions of the curriculum 
director and the heads of subject matter departments. 
The superintendent looks to his top level associates for 
recommendations. As a result, he personally has become 
deeply involved in making primary decisions regarding 


film utilization and purchases. 


Two major areas of concern continue to occupy the 
administrator's attention: (1) making an adequate supply 
of helpful films readily available to the classroom teach- 
er, and (2) training the teacher to make full and in- 
telligent use of films that are available. 


The problem of ready access to films remains. Even 
though film resources in many school systems today are 
of considerable size, few teachers have the films they 
want when they want them. Thus the superintendent's 
big problem may be to find ways to provide teachers 
with these resources so they can be used less casually 


and, thus, more effectively. 


Untrained teachers are a continuing second problem. 
Wide acceptance and availability of high quality film 
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does not necessarily mean maximum utilization. The 
A-V industry in general, and especially the producers of 
films, continues to devote an important share of time and 
effort to helping schools achieve better use of such 
materials. 

Many superintendents now believe that technical com- 
petence in using and evaluating modern visual materials 
is a must; a teacher who cannot operate a film and film- 
strip projector, or select and teach with suitable films, 
is as poorly equipped for his teaching license as a taxi 
driver who cannot drive. We were told that only two 
states, California and Indiana, require course work in 
audio-visual media for certification. Pennsylvania strongly 
recommends it. Elsewhere professional training in this 
area, if available, is offered on an elective basis. 

One spokesman of the industry declared that out of 
more than 600 institutions offering teacher education 
courses, only about 25 per cent provide instruction in 
the audio-visual field. As a result, the majority of teach- 
ers being graduated today has had no contact with 
film utilization during the program. Ad- 
mittedly, inadequate skills on the part of teachers limit 
the most effective use of modern teaching films. Films 
themselves may prove to be the most practical facilities 
for training teachers; they can serve as an effective 
device to increase the competencies of teachers while 


training 


being shown to students. 

A major effort made nationally to train teachers with- 
out previous experience with films and other audio-y isual 
media was initiated by the University of Wisconsin with 
the aid of funds from the U.S. Office of Education. The 
films have been televised in a half a dozen midwestern 
states and in Florida. 

Summer workshops in this area also are being set up 
to provide intensive refresher courses 


There has been a change in film content. The original 
narrative, exposition type film gradually was refined by 
adding color, music and lip synchronization. 

The advent of Hollywood type costume productions 
brought a tremendous advance in the format and design 
of the 16mm. film. They made the pages of history come 
alive in meaningful form, and they gave life to the dates 
and facts learned in the textbooks. Then came improved 


print production technics, which made films in the 


biological sciences more effective. 

Next came foreign language sound track films, which 
were the forerunners of the filmed courses subsequently 
made available. The humanities also have been explored, 
with the pages of great dramatic literature coming alive 
in this series. 

Also, during the last decade came filmstrip format and 
design — short strips, with 10 frames and 12 frames 
used for the development of topics in science and other 
learning at the primary level. Introduced with the short 
strips was individual viewing. A combination book, film- 
strip and record presentation was another development. 

It is natural that during the last several years more 
films should have been produced in science and mathe- 
matics; however, there seems to be a swing back to 
films in the fields of the humanities, literature, art, music 


and guidance. 
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Elementary schoo) films have increased, While initial 
films were produced largely for the high school market, 
there has been a gradual increase in the production of 
films for the elementary level, so that today they prob- 


ably outnumber the others two to one. 


There has been a trend from individual films to sets. 


Earlier sets dealt «with physics and chemistry. A portion 


of a course in the humanities was released last year 
Ready soon, according to several representatives of the 
industry, will be courses in biology and probably Amer 


ican history. 


Films and textbooks are bing correlated. One teaching 
film producer reports spending $25,000 in one year 
to correlate all its films to all major textbooks used in 
the United States. Literature indicating how the films 
tie into the different publications has been prepared and 


is being supplied without charge to school systems 


New on the scene is the 8mm. film. There has been 
marked progress in the development of the 16mm. sound 
motion picture instructional film during the last decade 
More recently, millions of dollars have been spent in 
research on 8mm. film. It that 
cost of the 8mm. film would make possible a projector 


in every classroom. Thus far, however, production costs 


is asserted the smaller 


for the two sizes of films are approximately the same 


School systems as yet have not taken full advantage 
of the benefits of N.D.E.A. Money this 


it is reported, has been spent largely for modernizing 


from source, 
laboratories and for purchasing laboratory and _ othe 
scientific and language instruction equipment. With the 
considerable progress that has been made in this area 
the industry spokesmen believe that more of these 
federal funds from now on will be allocated for school 
owned films. One representative stresses that administra 
tors hardly afford to their 
budgets. In the first place, he says, school films are 


can omit such items from 
priced after a markup considerably lower than for in- 
dustry in general. The quoted figure then is cut in half 


by the matching N.D.E.A 


with science, mathematics o1 


funds (if the subject deals 
State 


ay ailable 


a foreign language 


appropriations in some localities also are 
Thus, in some instances, the net cost to the school of 
a set of instructional films may be as low as one-fourth 
the figure at which an industrial concern would be billed 


for an equivalent type of presentation 


A-V supervision is a continuing job, The rapid growth 
of new knowledge and changing world conditions make 
it necessary that film re 


sources frequently. Today, few continents remain as de 


school administrators review 
picted in geography texts, atlases, or geography films 
produced more than a decade ago. There is a steady flow 
of new materials on like Iran, the 
Congo, Israel — all of these are now radically different 
from the way they have been pictured in traditional 
materials. Superintendents will provide resources to up 


grade and update films and filmstrip libraries with these 
* 


nations Indonesia, 


considerations in mind 





Teaching Machines 


Auto-instruction devices provide 


the individual student with a program of materials to 


be learned. They can free teachers from drudgery 


ROBERT C. SNIDER 

T# present great interest in teaching machines and 
programed instruction is symbolic of at least three 

major forces acting on the schools of this country — a 

trilogy of dramas now playing or about to be played on 

the vast stage of American education. 

The first and most obvious force is the great public 
interest in improving the schools. Viewed in another 
way, this force can be seen as a general dissatisfaction 
with the present state of American education. In this 
climate of concern over our schools the idea of a “teach- 
ing machine” has generated much interest. 

A second major force confronting the schools and 
creating much interest in “machine solutions” to educa- 
tional problems is our rapidly developing technological 
society. In the United States since World War II a 
very high level of technology has been reached in nearly 
every area of human activity — with the possible ex- 
ception of the schools and the railroads. A vast tech- 
nological society with its data processing devices, its 
information retrieval systems, and its automated factories 
can be expected not only to look with favor on the de- 
velopment of teaching machines but also to provide 
dramatic leadership for their development and accep- 
tance in the schools. This is happening. 

Behind these two relatively obvious forces is a third 
more awesome force — the pressure of our projections 
into the future. We know, for example, what is happen- 
ing to our population and the seemingly impossible 
problems this alone will pose for the schools in a few 
short years. Add to this the ever increasing need for 
education in a society that is rapidly eliminating its 
market for unskilled workers. Add to this the obvious 
fact that the sum of human knowledge (the stuff of 
our curriculum) is increasing at an ever increasing rate 

some authorities tell us this sum will soon begin to 
double in something less than every decade. Add to this 


the acceleration of change itself in the decade ahead — 
already, the Department of Labor tells us, a skilled work- 
er must expect to learn three completely new sets of job 
skills during his productive life. Add to this the dis- 
turbing fact that today nearly 15 per cent of our young 
people are alienated by the schools and drop out as soon 
as the law or their parents will permit. 

When these three forces are considered with only 
some of their dramatic implications for the future of 
education, there is small wonder that the idea of a 
“teaching machine” is attracting wide interest in America 
today. 

One focal point of this interest in teaching machines 
is the Department of Audio-Visual Instruction of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Historically, this depart- 
ment with its 5000 members has attracted the educa- 
tional innovator, the person who has been concerned 
with adapting technological developments to the teach- 
ing-learning process, With its military and its industrial 
sections, the department traditionally has been alert 
to new developments in learning theory and instructional 
technology. During the last few years it has become a 
major source of information on teaching machines 
through national conventions, regional workshops, and 
publications. 

However, it should be noted that the department has 
taken no “official” position on the so-called teaching 
machine movement per se. The information program 
is an effort to provide our members and others with the 
background material necessary for further experimenta- 
tion and research in this promising area. 


Some Terms Defined. Let us first agree on some basic 
terminology and then proceed to some typical questions. 


TEACHING MACHINES. With all its unfortunate conno- 
tations, this term is in wide use, despite the fact that 
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“auto-instruction” is a more accurate term and one that 
is apt to meet with less semantic opposition. Teaching 
machines have certain characteristics that distinguish 
them from more traditional audio-visual equipment. They 
are designed for the individual student rather than for 
mass instruction of an entire class at one time, e.g. one 
machine and one student. Basically the machine is a 
device for presenting to the individual student a program 
of material to be learned. The machine requires active 
response from the student who must manipulate it in 
some manner to indicate his response to a question or 
problem presented by the machine. All teaching ma- 
chines immediately confirm the student’s response by 
indicating in some manner if the answer is correct. 


PROGRAMED TEXTBOOK. Closely related to teaching 
machines are programed textbooks which look like any 
textbook externally but which are quite different ‘in 
make-up. The programed text presents in proper se- 
quence the discrete steps, or questions, that make up the 
program. Answers to these questions appear in the book 
on subsequent pages. Although the programed text has 
much in common with the machine, it does not prevent 
the student from looking at the answer prior to answer- 
ing the question, nor does it control other aspects of stu- 
dent behavior — activities that can be prevented or taken 
into account with machines. According to some studies 
this type of “cheating” appears to have little effect on 


learning, especially at more advanced educational levels. 


PROGRAMED InstruCTION. The teaching efficiency of 
any auto-instructional device will depend largely on the 
subject matter program that has been prepared for use 
in it. The development of technics for the preparation of 
programed material is an important research endeavor 
going on at the present time. Consideration also is being 
given to establishing standards, since today programs 
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*e 
PREVERBAL machine is activated when child presses 
frame. The child learns by matching easily 
recognized pictures or symbols. This learning 
anticipates the later use of words. 
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often. are produced in a form that cannot be used in all 


existing machines. 

Preparing subject matter as program material for auto- 
instructional devices calis for special skills, since it re- 
quires that the material to be learned be divided into 
small, discrete units of information, which in turn must be 
arranged in a sequence that facilitates learning. As a 
program is developed, it is necessary to test each se- 
quence with students of the appropriate age and de- 
velopmental level. Appropriate changes are then made 
in the program as a result of student responses and 
the process is repeated. This detailed revision of a pro- 
gram on the basis of an analysis of student behavior is 
a major emphasis in the concept of programed instruc- 
tion. At the present time it appears that the preparation 
of an adequate program for a given course of instruc- 
tion is a specialized and expensive process. 

Programed material is not now being produced in 
sufficient quantities to meet the teaching potential of 
machines now on the market. Because of the time and 
cost involved in producing adequate programs, there is 
the ever present danger that programs of poor quality 
will be used and thus will bias research results in this 
promising field. However, several major textbook pub- 
lishers are currently giving attention to this problem, and 
the present shortage of programed material will be 


somewhat lessened in the near future. 


Will teaching machines replace teachers? In the late 
Nineteenth Century Thomas Edison expressed the con- 
viction that his motion picture projector would do away 
with the need for teachers, and sometime before then 
similar sentiments were expressed for the printed book. 
lo date nothing has replaced the skilled teacher, and 
when we seriously consider the present goals of educa- 
tion, the likelihood of a completely automated educa- 
tional system seems foolhardy. 

It does seem reasonable to predict that the role of 
the classroom teacher will change as more and more 


technological devices find acceptance in the classroom. 


\s for the pupil, he can expect a larger measure cf in- 


dividual attention — some of it from electronic tutors — 
but more importantly from teachers who, being freed 
from the drudgery of endlessly imparting information, 
will have the time to devote themselves more fully to the 
humanistic aspects of teaching. 


Where can one get more information on teaching 
machines? The most comprehensive work in print is the 
736 page “Teaching Machines and Programmed Learn- 
ing: A Source Book,” edited by A. A. Lumsdaine and 
Robert Glaser and published late in: 1960 by the De- 
partment of Audio-Visual Instruction of the N.E.A. This 
volume brings together the major papers published 
since 1926 and contains a large collection of research 
abstracts as well as a comprehensive bibliography. 

Teaching Machines: An Annotated Bibliography by 
Edward B. Fry and others was published a year ago as 
an 80 page supplement to the D.A.V.I. journal, A-V 
Communication Review. This publication contains more 
than 120 annotations and a listing of the names and 
addresses of teaching machine manufacturers, plus de- 
tailed descriptions of some 28 experimental automated 
instructional devices. Available on request from the 
D.A.V.I. Washington office is a brief current annotated 


bibliography on teaching machines. 


What should our school be doing about teaching 
machines now? After finding out what has already been 
done with these devices, the administrator and _ his 
staff may want to embark on an experimental program of 
their own. This need not be expensive if they make use 
of commercially available programed texts, or limit the 
work to only a few machines using available programs. 
Costs will skyrocket if the school attempts to do its own 
programing. At present, most authorities agree that the 
use of teaching machines in schools should be done only 
on an experimental basis. 


What subjects lend themselves best to programing for 


teaching machines? In theory any subject that can be 
verbalized can be programed and right now a pro- 
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gramed course in creative writing is being developed. 
From a more practical point ot view such subjects as 
arithmetic, mathematics, and the sciences are more easily 
programed since they must be taught in a readily identi- 
fied sequence. Consequently most programs now avail- 


able are in these subject areas. 


At what grade level are teaching machines most ef- 
fective? There is not enough evidence at the present time 
to answer this question. Thus far most of the research 
and programing has been limited to college and adult 
levels, It is becoming increasingly obvious that once a 
subject has been properly programed it can be taught 
successfully at a lower age level. Also, some promising 
research has been done with pre-verbal machines. 


Will teaching machines or programed textbooks domi- 
nate the future of auto-instruction in the schools? Again 
the question is premature, but it now seems that this 
is not an “either-or” consideration because both methods 
of presenting programed instruction have unique ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. The programed books are 
relatively inexpensive and in some cases can be reused, 
although they sacrifice some control over student be- 
havior and provide a relatively meager record of re- 
sponses to the program. Since many machine programs 
can be reused almost indefinitely, a case can be made 
for some machines on a cost basis alone although they 
do have other unique advantages. It now seems likely 
that “compromise machines,” simple and inexpensive, 
will be available soon for further experimentation. 


What effect, if any, will the current interest in auto 
instruction have on the traditional textbook? Probably 
a great deal, if one can judge from the present interest 
of textbook publishers in auto-instruction. The president 
of a large textbook house recently commented that the 
machine has focused attention on the same sort of pre- 
cision and reinforcement in independent learning that 
the self-teaching workbooks and textbooks have long 
been attempting with varying degrees of success. e 
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TYPES of auto-instructional devices are examined by 
A. A. Lumsdaine, professor of education, U.C.L.A. 
(left, above) and Robert Glaser, professor of psy- 
chology, University of Pittsburgh. Device at left, acti- 
vated by pushbutton, presents program units on cards. 
The other machine provides area for constructed 
response. Dr. Glaser holds programed textbook. 


SELECTION of images on machine (below) depends 
on trainee’s reasoned choice. Printing recorder (top of 
cabinet) records answer and time taken to choose. 
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Programed Materials 


‘Psychological sequencing’ is the essense 


of programing instructional materials. Independent 


learning through self-instruction results 


P. KENNETH KOMOSKI 


T® WORDS “teaching machine” — broadly taken — 

may be applied to everything from a film projector, a 
TV set, or a tape recorder to the type of device devel- 
oped in the psvchological laboratories at Harvard Uni- 
versity four years ago by B. F, Skinner. Precisely speak- 
ing, none of these devices, not even those variations of 
Skinner’s design that are now known as teaching ma- 
chines, actually has the ability to teach anything. How- 
ever, they all have the potential of presenting instruc- 
tional material to students without the presence of a 
teacher. 

In this respect, these machines are analogous to an- 
other device commonly used for presenting instructional 
material — the book. Books have been used for centuries 
as a means of self-instruction. A book’s success or failure 
largely depends on its subject matter, the approach taken 
to the subject matter, and the clarity of its presentation. 
Other factors, of course, also might be considered. The 
least important of these factors is the book’s cover and 
binding. No one, least of all educators, needs to be 
warned “not to judge a book by its cover.” Yet today, 
many people, including a good many educators, seem 
to be making the mistake of judging a possible revolu- 
tion in self-instructional materials by the kind of cover 
and binding being used to present them, not by the 
nature and quality of the materials themselves. For 
proof of this, consider that while teaching machines 
have attracted months, the 
“programed” materials, which the machines are designed 


great attention in recent 
to bind together and cover, have been emphasized little 
by either educators or the companies engaged in the 
manufacture of these “ultra-modern book covers.” 
Therefore, it is extremely important that educators 
recognize that these devices — no matter how cleverly 
designed — have no magical properties, and that the 


efficiency and effectiveness of programed instruction have 


little to do with hardware, mechanics, or electronics. It 
must be recognized that the hard work, talent and know]l- 
edge that go into writing programs of instruction must 


‘have priority over machines in the minds of educators. 


Furthermore, in order to understand programed in- 
struction and its implications for education, educators 
should become acquainted thoroughly with the principles 
that have been developed by psychologists during the 
last 30 vears and incorporated into the technics of pro- 
graming. 

Programing is not an esoteric art. A good teacher often 
can become a good programer. However, a certain 
amount of specialized training is necessary. The prin- 
ciples of programing, as set down by psychologists, are 
deceptively simple. The difficulty comes when these 
principles must be put into practice. The task of pro- 
graming is not, as many people seem to believe, simply 
the task of analyzing or breaking down subject matter 
into minute steps and arranging these steps in a logical 
sequence. If this were the case, programing would be 
little different from building a syllabus complete with 
a detailed plan of each lesson. 


Programing changes behavior. Programing, however, 
does not have as much to do with logical sequencing 
as with “psychological sequencing.” That is, the steps 
in a program are arranged to effect a change in the 
behavior of the learner. A program doesn’t show a stu- 
dent how to do something; it makes the doing of it a 
thoroughly integrated part of what he “knows.” This 
type of learning can result from a program because the 
learner must respond actively to each one of the care- 
fully arranged steps before he goes on to the next. 
This activity is guaranteed in a good program because 
the student answers questions that call forth the be- 
havior that he must “know” if he is going to learn what- 
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ever the programer has set out to teach him, such as 
spelling correctly, understanding mathematics, under- 
standing a poem, and so forth. The programer also must 
arrange ways to “reinforce” the student when the student 
has begun to learn; it is only by being “reinforced” that 
what has been learned will become part of what the 
student can do in the future. 

Perhaps the amount of talent, imagination, education 
and training required of a programer explains why there 
are at present so few good programers and programs. The 
task of transmitting the technics of programing is difficult 


and crucial. 


Competency of programers is major concern. The 
future of programed instruction and the future of teach- 


ing machines depends on who is trained as a programer 
and how. This is the task that now faces education. 
If we succeed in meeting it, the gains for education can 
be great; for with good programs the possibility of inde- 
pendent learning through self-instruction may become 
a reality for all students. If such a revolution — and it 
would be a revolution — comes about, it will be because 
educators have realized fully that the quality of the 
people we invest in programing is infinitely more im- 
portant than the quartity of money we invest in ma- 
chines. 

Education today is faced with an unprecedented prob- 
lem of numbers. However, we must not let this quantita- 
tive problem cause us to lose sight of the fact that our 
response must be first and foremost a concern for qual- 
ity. If we could put a multitude of high quality self- 
instructional programed materials into the hands of our 
teachers, we could increase the effectiveness of these 
people to such degree that we might begin to find 
our way around the quantity-quality dilemma that 
plagues most school administrators today. The mistake 
we must not make is to think that merely by buying 
teaching machines, or TV sets, we can fulfill our commit- 
ment to make high quality education available to all 
persons. We must recognize that the key to such educa- 
tion in the modern world is a panoply of instructional 
materials that may be used by teachers with imagination 
and confidence. 

Programed instruction will not replace teachers. 
Machines cannot replace teachers any more than books 
replaced them. But, as books changed the teacher's role 
from drill master to educator, stimulator and clarifier, 
programed instruction can make it possible for a teach- 
er to have to clarify less and stimulate and educate 
more. Most important, it will enable teachers to meet 
the needs of the individual learner in both small group 
and tutorial situations. The teacher doesn’t have to re- 
view or re-explain the contents of a good program; in- 
stead, the teacher will be able to “take off from” and “add 
to” what the student has learned on his own. The teacher 
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then will be able to help the student enlarge on, relate 
and use what he has learned, to help him solve, seek 
and state new problems, and to express himself as often 
in the form of intelligent, well phrased questions as in 
the form of thoughtful, well composed answers. Thus, 
the teacher must do the job of educating — the job that 
remains to be done if the seeds of instruction are not 
only to grow, but to flourish. 

The analogy made between teaching machines and 
books is not purely figurative. And all educators should 
be aware of the fact that virtually all of the currently 
available and have been 
simulated by programs presented in a type of book 
known as a programed text. In these texts the item-by- 
item programed subject matter is printed so that the 
student can read each item in proper sequence and 


respond and check each response against the correct 


teaching machines can be 


answer before going on to the next item. In the future, 
it may become less expensive to photograph these pro- 
gramed books and present them with machines via micro- 
film. This, however, is a problem for the engineer, not 
the educator. As educators, we must learn how to im- 
prove and refine our programing technics, and we must 
introduce programed instruction into schools via the most 
flexible and least expensive method now available — by 
using programed texts.° 

Because of the preciseness with which programs can 
be evaluated, it is hoped that programing technics will 
be constantly sharpened. Also, it is likely that these 
technics will be transmitted to talented teachers and to 
curriculum and subject matter experts — the people who 
will become the real makers of the hoped-for revolution 


in instructioual materials. 





P. KENNETH KOMOSKI presi- 
dent, Center for Programed Instruc- 
tion, New York City, since its in- 
corporation ir December 1960... 
formerly director of Collegiate 
School Automated Teaching Project. 
. . . The Center conducts research, 
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Greatly accelerated learning of algebra through use of programed 


materials is demonstrated in Roanoke, Va. Method is favored 


by most teachers and students: holds promise of improving 


instruction in many subjects on all levels 


E. W. RUSHTON 

Editor’s Note: Testing of materials in mathematics is being 
conducted simultaneously in Roanoke, Va.; San Francisco; 
the Denver area; Chicago suburbs, and Long Island, N.Y. 
The entire project is financed and sponsored by Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica Films, Inc. Approximately 5000 school children 
are involved in the five testing projects. Each test is under 
the direction of an experimental psychologist who has 
formed his own experimental design and is expected to report 


his findings independently. 


ie ROANOKE, VA., a city of 100,000 people nestled 
in the Shenandoah Valley between the Blue Ridge 
and Appalachian mountains, an educational movement is 
under way which should provide a major break-through 
in the use of programed instructional materials by high 
school pupils. 

This venture in education was initiated in January 
1960, when Allen D. Calvin, associate professor of psy- 
chology at Hollins College, invited Roanoke school of- 
ficials to cooperate in a demonstration to obtain a pre- 


E. W. RUSHTON . . . superintend- 
ent, Roanoke, Va., since 1953... 
assistant superintendent, Roanoke, 
1952-53 superintendent, Or- 
angeburg, S.C., 1946-52 .. . state 
director of 12 year school program, 
South Carolina Department of Edu- 
cation, 1944-46 . . . South Caro- 
lina high school supervisor, 1942- 
Deyerle Studios 46... principal and superintend- 
ent, South Carolina schools from 1926 former 
president, South Carolina Education Association 
former president, South Carolina Association of School 
Administrators. 


liminary assessment of automated teaching of mathe- 
matics. Upon the recommendation of the superintendent 
and the approval of the school board, a demonstration 
class of 34 eighth grade pupils was formed. They repre- 
sented a cross section of the eighth grade school popula- 
tion. 

The subject material used was the first year high school 
algebra, normally taught in the ninth grade. Eighth 
grade pupils were chosen to allow for the eventuality 
that the teaching machine would not be an effective 
instrument. The pupils would have been able to take 
algebra in the normal ninth grade sequence and there- 
fore would not have been handicapped by their partici- 
pation in the demonstration class. 

The material was programed by a former high school 
mathematics teacher who was enrolled in the graduate 
program of psychology at Hollins College, located seven 
miles from Roanoke. There was no preliminary testing 
of the material because of the pressure to keep up with 
the demonstration class. 

For the purpose of this demonstration the teacher was 
not allowed to assist pupils in any way. In this way the 
effectiveness of the program material used in the teach- 
ing machines could be evaluated. 


Learned without teacher or homework. These 34 
pupils were taught without the help of teacher, textbook 
or homework — the only source of their knowledge of 
algebra was the material in the teaching machine. They 
were able to cover an entire year of ninth grade algebra 
in approximately one semester. The pupils were given 
the Lankton first year algebra tests at the end of the 
semester. The average score of these eighth grade pupils 
fell in the lower bracket of the average for ninth graders, 
with 41 per cent of them surpassing the average score for 
ninth graders on the national examination. Only one 
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SAMPLE of copy in a programed textbook used for teaching ninth grade algebra to eighth grade pupils. 


These materials have been prepared for use in connection with testing programs approved by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


Inc., and are subject to revision. 


eighth grader fell in the very low category for ninth 
graders. 

Pupils then were asked to react to this kind of teach- 
ing. Their responses to a questionnaire revealed that 25 
per cent of them preferred the teaching machine only; 
69 per cent the machine plus the teacher, and only 6 


per cent the conventional classroom situation. 

This demonstration made a strong impact in Roanoke. 
We hold no brief that we have the answers, but we 
believe that further research in  self-instruction will 
furnish deeper insights and clearer thinking concerning 
the improvement of education on elementary, high 
school, and college levels, and in adult education. 


Five outcomes listed. Some of the valuable outcomes 
of this preliminary assessment of automated teaching 
were: (1) The pupil was motivated to learn as a result 
of his continued success built into the program. He knew 
immediately whether his response was right or wrong. 
This immediate response has an important effect on 
learning. (2) The pupil was permitted to proceed at his 
own rate. He was not penalized if he could go faster; 
neither was he punished by criticism or failure if he was 
a slow learner. (3) The pupil was involved continuously 
with a task. He was never idle or waiting for instruc- 
tion from the teacher. He worked with no pressure ex- 
cept the will to accomplish his task. This was self-im- 
posed discipline. (4) The pupil was required to depend 
upon himself. He became more independent because the 
classroom teacher was not permitted to give any instruc- 
tional assistance. This point needs further evaluation 
but for this demonstration it is worth noting. (5) The 
pupil was motivated to read with comprehension. This 
by-product is a valuable adjunct to learning. 


Teacher-student approach used in developing mate- 
rials. During the summer of 1960, programed materials 
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were further developed at Hollins College under the 
direction of Dr. Calvin. A staff of highly qualified pro- 
fessors of mathematics was employed to produce mate- 
rials on the high school level. While the courses were be- 
ing prepared, a number of high school and college stu- 
dents served as a pilot test group. Through programed 
material and personal association this procedure en- 
abled the programers and the student to come in direct 
contact. When errors were made by students in the ma- 
terial, it became the responsibility of the programer to 
revise the material for further try-out by students. 
Through this process the programer worked continuously 
to improve the material and make it more meaningful 


and effective to the learner. 


Material uses programed textbooks. When the present 
school year began the programed textbooks were ready. 
Now, the mathematics courses are being used by stu- 
dents in first and second year algebra, plane geometry, 
solid geometry, trigonometry, college mathematics, and 
calculus. The experimental groups include 11 teachers, 
32 classes, and 847 pupils in three senior high schools. 

The current research setup in the high schools in- 
cludes, when possible, classroom groups in each area of 
mathematics. The typical organization of classes is as 
follows: (1) One class is being instructed by a teacher in 
the conventional manner. This class, the placebo group, 
is given considerable recognition and encouragement. 
(2) Another class is being taught with programed mate- 
rials and with the assistance of a teacher. (3) A third 
class is being taught with programed materials but with- 
out the assistance of a teacher. These class groups are 
on the same grade level, and they are assigned to classes 


heterogeneously. 


Many questions arise. Will this new approach to 
teaching result in an assembly line of learning, an un- 





PUPILS and teacher discuss ideas suggested by 
the programed learning materials without bother- 
ing other pupils who are working independently. 


manageable gadget, or a well conceived program that 
could revolutionize education? As one observes pupils 
at work, many questions arise. If they are to be an- 
swered, more research, experimentation and evaluation 
will be necessary. However, it is interesting to ltsten to 
proponents and opponents who offer ready-made an- 
swers. Experiments have demonstrated that programed 
learning is effective and already is producing amazing 
results in the improvement of learning. Some opponents 
have expressed violent reactions, as evidenced by this 
statement: “If you don’t have a gadget called a teaching 
machine, don’t get one. Don’t buy one; don’t borrow 
one; don’t steal one. If you have such a gadget, get rid 
of it. The so-called teaching machine is a disease.” 

An unusual amount of interest and concern has been 
expressed by educators and lay citizens across this coun- 
try in the Roanoke programed learning project. Many 
representatives of business, industry and education have 
observed pupils at work, have conferred with teachers, 
pupils and school officials, have met with those who are 
developing programed materials, and have heard reac- 
tions from school board members and other community 
leaders. The questions asked indicate a desire to learn 
more about programed learning and its impact on educa- 
tion. Answers to questions have come from pupils and 
teachers involved in the program as well as from those 
who are responsible for the materials used. Some typical 
questions and answers follow: 


CLASS, with no teacher help, shows self-im- 
posed discipline, motivation to learn, independence 
and _ initiative in using programed materials. 


What is a “programed textbook”? 


It is a loose-leaf leather notebook with 8% by 11 inch 
pages. Inside the notebook on the left side is a movable 
plastic shield which reveals to the pupil, as it is moved 
downward, the correct answer to each question or 
“frame” (Illustration, p. 77). The material is presented in 
“frames” — statements or questions designed to teach 
in small steps so related that one step leads to the next. 
As each frame is completed the pupil moves the plastic 
shield to expose the correct answer. When each page of 
the frames is completed, it is taken out and placed in a 
pocket at the back of the book. The plastic shield then 
is returned to its original position, and the pupil is ready 
for the next page of work. 


How is the programed textbook different from a work- 
book? 


There is nothing magic about a programed textbook. 
The success of this device depends upon the material 
used in it. The textbook is concerned with the presenta- 
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tion of material to be learned and productive exchange 
between the textbook and the pupil. It reveals correct 
answers immediately. 

Are pupils motivated to learn better because of the 
unusual amount of attention given them? 


This we do not know. The results of the 1960 demon- 
stration class and the drive that pupils displayed to ac- 
complish their tasks may be due to the novelty effect. 
Then again, pupils may respond well because they are 
in an experiment. Other factors also may affect their 
learning rate. 

This we do know. We are attempting to find the effect 
of a great amount of attention upon learning. This is 
being done through the several groupings in each subject 
matter area, viz. classes being taught in a conventional 
manner with a teacher, and classes being taught with 
programed material both with and without the assistance 
of teachers. 


How well do pupils learn under programed teaching? 


Preliminary assessment of automated teaching in first 
year algebra demonstrates that most pupils were able to 
complete an entire year in one semester. Pupils in high 
school mathematics this year appear to be achieving 
about as well as the demonstration class last vear. It 
seems likely that some pupils will complete about one 
and a half years of mathematics in a year while the more 
advanced pupils will undoubtedly cover two years in 
one. It is conceivable that a few pupils will cover no 
more than a normal vear’s work. This is without any 


homework. 


How well do pupils retain what they learn? 


Further evidence is needed. So far, not enough pupils 
have completed courses in programed materials to pro- 
vide solid conclusions. However, it is planned to retest - 
using a nationally accepted examination the algebra 
demonstration class this month to obtain some data on 


retention. 
How do pupils react to the program? 


Most pupils respond favorably to the program. The 
opportunity to proceed at one’s own rate is seen as a 
major advantage. As one voungster said, “I like this way 
better because it lets me go on my own and at my own 
rate of speed.” “I like not having to do homework,” an- 
other boy said. A bright-eyed girl put it this way, “It 
challenges you to go ahead and do the best you can. I 
want to get ahead of other students.” 
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Placing responsibility upon the individual pupil is ap- 
pealing to many pupils, but certainly not all of them 


Some believe that a 55 minute period is too long for 
intensive concentration. A majority state that they prefe: 


this wav over the conventional method. 


How do teachers react to the program? 


They like the material. They approve of the way in 


differences are classes 


which individual cared for. In 
where they are not actively engaged in the day-to-day 
instruction, teachers do not like to be deprived of help- 
ing pupils learn. This is a different role and they simply 
don't like it. This is consistent with a large number of 
pupils’ reactions. Pupils, too, want help from teachers 

A questionnaire will be presented to teachers after the 
first semester to find out how they react to the program 


and to phases of its operation 


Will the program replace teachers? 


Primarily, the program is designed to present mate- 
rial to be learned. Material is presented in such way that 
the learner understands what he is to do and is able to 
proceed at his own rate. Instead of taking the place of 
the teacher, the program frees the teacher from having to 
dispense routine information or correct homework as- 
signments. Teachers will have more time to counsel in 
dividual pupils, to discuss problems with pupils in small 
and large group situations, to help slow pupils, to explore 
with bright youngsters original ideas, and to do creative 
planning. The program should enable the teacher to use 
his art and ability in the unique responsibility of teach- 
ing values, feelings, convictions great questions of 
human existence for which there is no substitute for the 
teacher. 

The 
pupils are able to complete more work in less time. This 
may mean greater flexibility in scheduling classes and 
other school activities. greater differences in class size, 


role of the teacher ma\ undergo change, since 


and changes in staff utilization 


What is the community reaction to the program? 


When the school board approved the initial step in 
the program, a deliberate effort was made to inform 
the community of the new venture in education. Com- 
munity organizations and groups were contacted and 
speakers were made available to explain the program 
Parents, pupils and school personnel interpreted the new 
program to groups and to individuals. So far, the com- 
munity has given excellent support to the program. 7 





Television in the Classroom 


Positive gains from ET'V are observable 


in number of students served, motivation, content and 


extent of curriculum, and subject understanding 


AN EVALUATION BY EIGHTEEN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


UPILS learn in many ways, and we have a re- 

sponsibility to help them to learn in a variety of 
ways. If television offers them additional ways to learn, 
we should use it without getting emotionally aroused.” 

Just as forthrightly as William M. Brish, superintend- 
ent, Washington Maryland, expressed his 
philosophy of educational television to the editor of 
[he Nation’s SCHOOLS in a recent interview, 18 educa- 
tors across the nation gave realistic appraisals of the 
effectiveness of ETV in their school systems. The con- 


County, 


sensus of these schoolmen: Television is effective in 


education. 


Reported by Pat Russeil 


How has the use of educational television in the 
classrooms of your school system (or in your teaching 
situation) affected the utilization of the existing teach- 
ing staff in terms of number of pupils served? 


The group's answer: It has increased the number 
served. 

Joe Hall, superintendent, Dade County, Florida, tells 
what has been done there: “Our plan of utilization has 
permitted us to redeploy 46 teachers this year without 
additional cost, providing special services in the areas 


of remedial reading, arithmetic and counseling. Fifty 


A JURY of administrators was invited by The Nation's Schools to express 
personal and staff judgments concerning values of ETV as experienced in 


their own 


school 


systems. Participating superintendents pictured here 


are: William M. Brish, Washington County, Maryland; Samuel M. Brownell, 
Detroit; Paul D. Cooper, Worcester County, Maryland; Joe Hall, Dade County 
(Miami), Florida; Philip J. Hickey, St. Louis; Robert E. Murray, Schenectady, 
N.Y.; Allen H. Wetter, Philadelphia, and Benjamin C. Willis, Chicago. 
Not pictured: J. Crockett Farnell, Tampa, Fla., Calvin E. Gross, Pittsburgh. 


Brownell 


Willis 
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thousand children have the resource of television in one 
of their classes. This additional service also has been ex- 
tended to several thousand children in private and 
parochial schools and homebound situations.” 

The increase has been witnessed not only in the 
classes of a larger size that are possible through the use 
of television, but in “extra service to gifted and slow 
pupils in small groups, extra supervision, and in some 
cases, a lower pupil-teacher ratio,” reminded Allen H. 
Wetter, superintendent, Philadelphia. 


> 


Wesley C. Meierhenry, assistant to the dean, teachers 
college, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, says that tele- 
vision permits “a major instructor” to reach “a larger 
group, while an assistant works with smaller groups, 
but a larger number.” 

Some. of. the. administrators indicated. that. there had 
been no change in terms of the number of pupils served. 
One was J. C. Wright, former Iowa state superintendent 
of public instruction, who explained: “We have only a 
few educational television stations in Iowa. Most of the 
programs are to enrich the regular classroom program.” 


How has the use of educational television in your 
situation affected the quality of instruction as measured 
by traditional subject matter goals and evaluation in- 
struments? 


The consensus: It has improved subject matter under- 
standing. 


Paul D. Cooper, superintendent, Worcester County, 
Maryland, reports “dramatic improvement” in many 
instances, the reason being: “The instruction offered in 
our program has been in areas previously given little or 
no attention in the self-contained classroom.” 

In Philadelphia, Supt. Wetter said, “the standardized 
tests administered by the division of research to pupils 
in TV classes and pupils in matched control groups 
indicate that pupils in TV classes learn as well or better 
than those in traditional classes. Classroom teachers who 
are with pupils who receive TV lessons say that the 


TV teachers have time to prepare lessons with resource 
materials in a way that the classroom teacher does not 
have time to undertake. The classroom teachers concen- 
trate on review, reinforcing, understanding and applica- 
in the teaching and learning process. This team- 
approach, the teachers state, has resulted in im- 


tions 
work 
proved teaching and learning.” 

Also higher” 
results in television controlled classes 
taught by conventional methods is J. W. Edgar, Texas 
state commissioner of education. “Also, they are higher 
than they were in the years when television was not 
used,” he said. “This is especially true in the field of 


reporting “considerably achievement 


classes than in 


mathematics, for television instruction has emphasized 
the underlying principles on which mathematics is 
Students better remember 


longer from television classes.” 


based. have learned and 

Benjamin C. Willis, general superintendent, Chicago, 
informed The NaTion’s SCHOOLS that evaluation tests of 
the city’s experimental secondary school program showed 
no statistical difference between TV and control groups 
“Slight advantage to groups taught partially by TV” was 
registered, he said, but differences were “not statistically 
significant. 

“This was also true of in-school and home viewing of 
some of the junior college courses. There was a statisti- 
cally significant difference in favor of educational tele- 
vision in biology, humanities, physical science, sovial 
science, psychology, mathematics and speech.” 


How has educational television in your situation af- 
fected the participation and motivation of students 
involved? 

The panel's opinion: "favorably." 


“Evidence” of high motivation by television for Supt 
Willis is the fact that “about 65 per cent of the TV 
students finish their courses and take the final exam. 
This completion rate is quite remarkable when com- 
pared with other forms of adult education for credit.” 


OTHER ADMINISTRATORS who were members of the jury are these state school 
chiefs and college officials: James E. Allen Jr., commissioner, New York; Thomas D. 
Bailey, superintendent, Florida; Charles F. Carroll, superintendent, North Carolina; 
F. B. Decker, commissioner, Nebraska; J. W. Edgar, commissioner, Texas; J. C. Wright, 
former superintendent, lowa, now with the A.A.S.A. committee for the advancement 
of school administration; Wesley C. Meierhenry, assistant to the dean, 
Teachers College, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. Also participating but not 
pictured was Frank R. Stewart, superintendent of education for the state of Alabama. 


Meierhenry 


Allen Carroll Decker 
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“In one survey of 2800 elementary and secondary 
students last year,” reveals Thomas D. Bailey, Florida 
state superintendent of schools, “reactions were more 
than two-to-one in favor of instruction involving televi- 
sion on such questions as: ‘Do you prefer it? Do you 
work harder? Do you gain from it?” 

“The use of television as a basic medium for present- 
ing information places upon the learner a greater re- 
sponsibility for his own learning,” he continues. “The 
material passes before him once, and he is fully aware 
that it is up to him to give it his undivided attention 
and to supplement the TV presentation with individual 
related study on his own.” 

Robert E. Murray, superintendent, Schenectady, N.Y.. 
notes “a marked increased in selection of foreign lan- 
guages since the advent of television programing in this 
subject matter area. In mathematics and science, enroll- 
ment trends are upward, due, in some degree, to the 
presentation of these subject matter areas via television.” 

New York’s commissioner of education, James E. 
Allen Jr., credits “a taik-back circuit — pupils to studio 
teacher —” in the closed-circuit television system in Cort- 
land County for favorable student motivation 


How has the use of educational television in your 
situation affected the efficiency of expenditures of the 
instructional dollar? 

Slight majority says ETV has given more for the dollar. 


“The chief objective of our in-school ETV program is 
to improve instruction through enrichment and supple- 
mentation, not to economize,” stated Frank R. Stewart, 
Alabama state superintendent. “We do believe that ETV 
makes it possible for Alabama schools to receive a 
great deal more instructional value per dollar spent 
(and much more quickly) than could be realized by anv 
of the more conventional means of improving instruc- 
tion.” According to J. Crockett Farnell, superintendent. 
Tampa, Fla., educational television is responsible for 
elimination of some double sessions there. 

Detroit has more than got its money's worth from 
ETV. Samuel M. Brownell, superintendent there, said: 
“We have been able to provide foreign language in the 
elementary schools at a cost for which we could not 


possibly have provided it otherwise.” 


Television has been especially 
effective in upgrading 


the staff .... Personnel must 


grow with the use of TV 


Professor Meierhenry does not agree with the majority. 
He says: “Partly because of the nonacceptance of tele- 
vision at this point, a sufficient number of teachers and 
classrooms has not been involved to make it eco- 
nomically sound.” 


To what extent has educational television resulted in 
the expansion or extension of the curriculum in your 
school system or teaching situation? 

Plurality regards it as considerable. Others would 
call it moderate. 


In Pittsburgh a summer High School of the Air 
and a driver education program after school hours have 
been provided. To extend the curriculum there, a special 
series of programs on current events is available for 
intermediate grades. 

Supt. Willis said that the TV college “permits the 
provision of the complete curriculum to a group at home 
not otherwise reached by a formal education program.” 

One of the chief benefactors of television is the small 
school, believes Commissioner Edgar, who said: “Tele- 
vision has made it possible for small schools to offer 
courses in such areas in the curriculum as science and 
mathematics where there were no qualified teachers.” 

Particularly at the adult level has there been con- 
siderable expansion of curriculum offerings in Florida, 
reports Supt. Bailey. “Thousands of adults and older 
youth have taken courses through the university exten- 
sion or through local ETV programs,” he said. 


To what extent has educational television been use- 
ful and effective in the inservice education and profes- 
sional upgrading of the staff, as compared with tradi- 
tional methods and practices? 


All participants but one say “more effective." 


“This has been one of our greatest gains,” stated 
Charles F. Carroll, North Carolina state superintendent. 
“The television teachers have worked together in work- 
shops to prepare course outlines and have met together 
in subject groups to review and refine curriculum.” 

Nebraska’s state commissioner of education, F. B. 
Decker, said “the instances in which there has been pro- 
fessional upgrading relate most directly to the experi- 
mental program on elementary science. Here we are 
quite pleased.” 

Professor Meierhenry is “convinced” that television's 
“most significant asset is the one of inservice education. 
The teaching profession has been different than any 
other professional group in that classroom teachers have 
had seldom, if any, opportunity of observing other pro- 
fessionals at work. 

“By means of television instruction, it is possible 
to evaluate and observe instruction in a cool and calcu- 
lated rating fashion. Improvement of teachers in both 
subject matter and methodology has been marked.” 

Summarizing the status of educational television to- 
day, we again quote County Supt. Brish: “The big 
challenge is getting TV accepted as a resource. This 
shouldn't come too fast, because personnel must grow 
with it, understand how to use it, and realize its po- 
tentials as a resource to the school program.” “ 
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e Laboratories 


Experience with language labs 


establishes the need for good supervision and sustained 


enthusiasm. Here’s how to plan, what to expect 


ELTON HOCKING 


N THE last few years, enrollments in foreign lan- 
guages have been increasing more rapidly than the 

school population, and language laboratories have been 
multiplying even more rapidly than enrollment. These 
laboratories are very recent developments, and yet the 
U.S. Office of Education announced a year ago that 
there already were more than 1000 of them. Today 
there are doubtless many more. What have we learned 
about them in these few vears? 

We have learned that language laboratories can pro- 
vide a unique service to foreign language teaching 
only if they are well planned and their materials are 
adapted to the teaching which they supplement. We also 
have learned from a few misguided ventures that they 
can provide a severe headache to teachers, students and 
administrators. The headaches derive primarily from 
poor administrative planning or supervision. Worst of 
all is the laboratory purchased by the administration 
without consulting and sometimes even without inform- 
ing the language teachers. Fortunately, there have been 
very few of these horrible examples. 

An elaborate language lab may be as glamorous as a 
fancy hat, but unless it is used it is a waste of money 
And some labs are gathering dust like an unwanted hat 
Sometimes the teachers thought that they wanted a lab 
but they did not really know what it involved. The first 
question that the administrator must ask himself is: Do 
my teachers want it? And next: Do they really under- 
stand what it is, and what it does, and what it cannot 
do? Do they realize that it may involve radical changes 
in teaching methods and materials and technics? (The 
1959 policy statement of the N.A.S.S.P. is explicit about 
this.) Have some of them attended a N.D.E.A. foreign 
language institute in 1959 or 1960? Can they count on 
my support in terms of money and time? 

If the answers are all Yes, you may confidently go 
ahead with cooperative planning for your language lab 
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But if some of the answers are unclear, or clearly No, 
then caution is in order. In any case, as many as possible 
of your foreign language teachers should attend a 
N.D.E.A. 


consideration, 


institute next summer. (To be assured of 


serious prospective participants should 
be sure applications are postmarked by March 1, accord- 
ing to Lawrence Posten of U.S.O.E.) It will make them 
better 


of their present abilities. It will involve no out-of-pocket 


teachers, with or without a lab and regardless 
expense, and they will get the finest instruction in mod- 


They 


will have a refreshing experience and will be qualified 


ern methods, materials, devices and _ technics. 


with your support to use a language lab success- 
fully and to help their colleagues use it. And they should 
be given a salary increment regardless of whether they 
received graduate “credit.” Graduate schools are reluc- 
tant to award credit for practical rather than scholarly 
work, but the intensive experience of the institute will, 
by its very nature, improve notably the performance 
of your teachers. 
We Have LEARNED MucH 

What we have learned about language labs: 

1. The lab is a tool, and it must be used skillfully and 
understandingly. 

2. This tool has a definite purpose: to provide audio- 
visual and oral practice in the foreign language to all 
students simultaneously. If your teachers are determined 
to approach the language only through grammar and 
translation, the lab is not for them. 

3. The lab is 
complex of tools requiring technical maintenance, repairs 
and replacements. Such work is not a task for language 


a fairly elaborate electronic tool or 


teachers. 
4. It is a supplement to teaching, not a substitute. 
(Continued on Next Page) 





SOUND TRACK is heard through headphones 
which shut out extraneous noises. 

This picture illustrates combining the visual 
with the audio in the language laboratory. 


5. Like the teaching machine, it is only as good as 
the “program” or materials fed into it. 

6. The language lab does not save time or money but, 
like any good equipment which is wisely used, it yields 
a high educational return on the investment. 

7. Like equipment in general, the first cost is not the 
last. Systematic preventive maintenance is necessary, 
as are periodic overhauls and eventual replacements. 
Spare parts must be kept on hand and a competent 
technician must be engaged, perhaps part time, to do all 
this. The really serious cost of breakdowns is the demor- 
alization of teachers and students alike. Such educational 
loss is prohibitively costly. It can be prevented cheaply 
by systematic preventive maintenance. 

8. The primary saving of the lab is educational. This 
saving results from unique service: All students are en- 
abled to practice aloud simultaneously, rather than one 
by one. 

9. Such practice should be not only vocal but also 
audio and visual. 

10. Projected pictures — films, slides, filmstrips — pro- 
vide the “situation” usually involved in simple conversa- 
tions. The pictures make clear what the conversation is 
about and thus remove the need for translation. 

11. The pictures also can present authentic aspects 
of foreign life and people, thus providing a social context 
and genuine insights into other folkways. 

12. A fair amount of recording equipment will enable 
each student periodically to hear himself, to criticize and 
evaluate himself objectively, and to make a cumulative 
appraisal of his own progress. 

13. This objective approach to learning a foreign 
language provides a new point of view on the student's 
mother tongue and indeed on language itself — what it is 
and what it does to us and what we do to it. This unique 
insight can be a Copernican step for the perceptive 
student and a broadening experience for all. 

14. The language lab thus provides a new tool for 
simultaneous linguistic practice integrated with social 
studies, and insights into the nature of language per se, 
“the very essence of the humanities.” 


HIS INTEGRATIVE CONCEPT of foreign language 

study is quite different from what most of us met in 
our student days. It is not truly new, for a few of our 
best teachers always have held to it. However, the great 
majority taught a modern language as Latin and Greek 
were taught; indeed modern language study in this coun- 
try derived from the classical tradition of grammar and 
translation. 

During World War II the armed services found that 
our language “majors,” in general, were unable to con- 
verse with a native speaker. The army set up a crash 
program to provide audio-lingual skill to a fair number 
of carefully chosen men. Contrary to widespread belief, 
the “army method” made very little use of audio-visual 
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aids; in fact, there was a directive that prohibited the 
spending of federal funds for this purpose. A few phono- 
graphs and a fair number of impounded foreign films 
were available. Late in the war came the “sound mir- 
ror,” the first crude form of magnetic recording. 

What was really novel and important was the concept 
that oral communication was of primary importance, that 
reading came later if there was time for it, and that stud) 
of grammatical structure was secondary — merely a 
means to the end of speaking and understanding In 
short, language was learned (rather than “studied”) in its 
primary form, which is vocal. 

The postwar leadership of our country, our economic 
and military involvements abroad, and the development 
of rapid travel and better communications stimulated a 
renewed interest in foreign countries and increased the 
need to speak their languages. Now the early prospect of 
international television reception is a similar develop- 
ment. Early in the 1950's the Foreign Language Program 
of the Modern Language Association focused interest on 
our need of foreign language skills to meet our country’s 
new commitments. Foreign language enrollments began 
slowly to rise from their depression of 30 vears. It was, 
however, the National Defense Education Act of 1958 
which drove home to our people the urgent need of 
widespread skills in science, mathematics and modern 
foreign languages. This legislation took careful notice of 
the recent devices and audio-visual aids, and provided 
matching funds for purchasing them. This gave the great 
impetus for the language lab. The advent of the lab 
reinforces the modern concept of language learning in 
the primary sense of speaking and understanding. If this 
is not the goal of elementary language classes, then the 
lab has no real function. 

There are pockets of resistance here and there, at both 
secondary and college levels, but the audio-lingual 
method is generally no longer considered a fad. It has 
achieved cfficial sanction by the M.L.A., the N.A.S.S.P., 
and all the national societies of foreign language teach- 
ers. The oral method is here to stay, and so is its valuable 
new ally, the language lab. 

Unfortunately for the new method, it is subject to mis- 
understanding. It is not just “talk.” Mere conversafion is 
doubtless “good enough” to teach the preschool child 
who is exposed for years to his mother tongue during all 
his waking hours. But for our adolescents who hear a 
foreign language only in their daily class, which is about 
4 per cent of their waking hours for 36 weeks, the 
amount of learning would be almost infinitesimal. For 
them, the amount of language to be learned must be 
drastically reduced in scope, organized into short daily 
dialogues of natural but simple phrases, and drilled 
ad infinitum with carefully controlled variations. Each 
new dialogue introduces a homeopathic dose of new 


expressions and repeats previous ones, with variations. 
In short, the lab materials must follow the principles 
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of overlearning and progression by minimal steps, with 
reinforcement or correction at every step. Each new ele- 
ment and each “reentry” must be tabulated. And, withal., 
the expression must be natural, the subject interesting, 
the voice lively. The devising of such expert materials is 
an artistic and pedagogic tour de force requiring much 
experience and infinite pains. Clearly it is no task for the 
average teacher, even if he had the time for it. 

Up to now, the absence of such beginning materials 
has handicapped the audio-lingual method and the lan- 
guage lab. It has resulted in such dubious makeshifts as 
the recording of standard textbook materials. Inevitably 
there have been some disappointments, and the lab has 
been blamed. Fortunately, special materials devised by 
available. A 


million dollar project will soon be available in several 


professional experts are now becoming 
languages for beginning classes. There also will be avail- 
able several completely integrated series involving color 
films, filmstrips, manuals for the teacher, and (for use 
after the prereading period ) workbooks for the students 
Only with such materials can best results be obtained 
from the audio-lingual method and the language lab 
Even so, they must be used by teachers who understand 
them and are trained to use them well. The N.D.E.A 
institutes will provide such training this summer to some 


3000 teachers who are yet to be chosen. 


WHAT AND WHEN TO Buy 


The foregoing is not intended to imply that a modest 
start may not be made unless the teacher is an expert 
That warning applies only to fairly elaberate installa- 
tions. Any teacher should use a tape recorder if it is 
provided with recordings made by an authentic expert 
(Not all commercial recordings for language classes can 
qualify.) Lacking this, a simple phonograph can play 
imported recordings of songs. Popular songs or hit tunes 
are not to be disdained: The diction of Jacqueline 
Francois, for example, is impeccable. The old saying is 
still true: “If they can sing it, they know it.” And sing- 
ing gives a “lift” that many language classes need. 

From mere recordings to the language lab is a big step, 
and it is here that the expert is needed, not only to use 
the lab, but to plan it. But before considering equipment 
there should be a clear understanding about ends and 
means. Administration and teachers should agree on the 
financial, operational and pedagogical planning. For all 
these, the “Purchase Guide,” sponsored by the Council 
of Chief State School Officers, and its 1961 “Supple- 
ment,” are basic, and likewise the September 1959 
issue of “Audio-Visual Instruction.” 

Next the (Title III, N.D.E.A.) of 


foreign languages should be asked for advice on which 


state supervisor 


Council of Chief State School Officers: Purct 
Science, Mathematics and dern Foreigt 

59. 1961 Supplement. Free to superintendents from 
Department Audio-Visual Instruction 


Instruction, Sept. 1959. 50 cents. 











DO’S 

Define teaching objectives and choose equip- 
ment that will implement them. 

Engage a consultant to help to plan, evaluate 
bids, do the final checking of installed equipment. 
Plan for an audio-visual lab, with provision for 
viewing as well as hearing and speaking. 
Follow the specifications and advice of the “Pur- 


chase Guide” (C.C.S.S.0.) and “Supplement.” 


Correlate lab and classroom work as closely as 
possible and introduce new material first in the 


classroom. 

Build an expandable and flexible lab, to cope 
with increased demand and with new improve- 
ments in equipment. 

Provide for regular preventive maintenance, with 
an annual budget of 5 per cent of your total cost. 
Have the lab director study the growing litera- 
ture on the subject and take a workshop course 
Reduce by half the teaching load of the lab 
director and allow released time for all teachers 


who prepare lab materials. 
DON’ TS 


Don't do it yourself. Planning a lab requires 
as much knowledge as planning a radio station. 


Don’t leave the planning of the lab to the ad- 
ministration or A-V specialists, who usually know 
little about FL teaching. 

Don't accept inferior sound; it should be free of 


extraneous noise, as natural as a live voice. 


Don’t use printed materials in the lab, except 


perhaps in a test. 


Don't forget that a lab is no stronger than its 
weakest component. (Components should be 


tested by instruments.) 

Don’t expect lab equipment to function all the 
time; provide spares for one-fifth of the equip- 
ment or schedule only to four-fifths capacity. 


Don’t introduce the lab program to all courses 
at once; limit it to one course taught by an 
enthusiast. 

Don’t expect the lab to reduce the teacher's 
work; it will redistribute it, reorient it, and 
increase it. 

Don’t construct drills with free responses; there 
should be just one predetermined answer, which 
the student hears as reinforcement after he has 
replied. — Recommendations of a special con- 
ference of experts of the Modern Language As- 


sociation of America. 














successful labs to visit. Principals or assistant principals 
might well accompany small committees of teachers dur- 
ing unhurried visits to at least two high school language 
labs. 

At this point, specific planning becomes possible. One 
of the teachers becomes chairman of the committee and 
plans to attend an institute if he has not done so; the 
state supervisor sits in as adviser, and he is asked to 
nominate a disinterested paid expert as a technical con- 
sultant. Methods, materials and technics of teaching 
are agreed upon and then, for the first time, salesmen are 
received and bids are sought. 

In general, it is desirable that the operating equip- 
ment, such as tape recorders, be kept out of the booths, 
because there is considerable danger of damage. It is 
possible, with only switches at each student’s disposal, 
for remotely controlled equipment to provide every 
booth with record-and-playback facilities. 

A less costly installation provides no recording facili- 
ties, but only “activated headsets.” These enable each 
student to hear himself electronically even while he 
speaks. They should be supplemented by a fair number 
of recorders, and guaranteed to be (or to be made) com- 
patible later with a full complement of recorders, when 
funds become available for them. Provision should be 
made for the projecting of visuals, also. 

Even if the stringency is less great, the “library type” 
of language lab is unsuited to high schools in general 
The language class, with its teacher, must go to the lab 
at one of its regularly scheduled hours. Two periods 
a week is about right. More frequent sessions of one-half 
period each are good, provided that the lab is close at 
hand and classes can be moved without confusion. 

All signs point to a continuation of the current steady 
increase of popularity of the modern foreign languages, 
and at all school levels. Nearly a million children in the 
lower grades are now getting foreign language instruction 
regularly. The longer sequences and the “hearing-speak- 
ing method” complement each other. The language lab 
will play an increasingly important role, especially at 
the beginning and intermediate levels. The eventual 
results should be a vast contribution to our country’s 
linguistic sophistication, to its understanding of our 
neighbors abroad, and, in general, to the national inter- 
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The quality of learning can be 


improved if teachers prepare their own instructional 


materials. More time and facilities are needed 


ERNEST TIEMANN 


NEW concept concerning instructional resources 

is emerging. Traditionally, the classroom teacher has 
been limited to the use of a few resource materials in- 
cluding the textbook, reference books, workbooks, maps 
and globes. The teacher had little opportunity to create 
and develop his own instructional resources. As a result, 
teaching procedures became somewhat stereotyped and 
dull. 

Within the last decade the educational profession 
has become aware of the manv new technological devel- 
opments that make it possible for the teacher to work 
cooperatively with other specialists in designing and 
producing instructional resources. 

This has produced a new educational team composed 
of a production specialist, a research and evaluation 
specialist, and an instructional resources specialist 
all working hand in hand with the content specialist, the 


classroom teacher. 


Recommend the cross-media approach to teaching. 
Conscious of its responsibility to increase learning effi- 
ciency, this production team was sensitized to the im- 
portance of gearing instructional resources to individyal 
use, small group use, and large group instructiong In 
its study of the newer as well as the traditional media, 
this team took a hard look at the strengths and wéak- 
nesses of each one and, on the basis of this research, 
recognized that a cross-media approach to teaching lwas 
desirable. There seemed to be evidence that one media 
reinforced another in the communication of ideas, or 
that one media was better suited to communicate a cer- 
tain idea than another media. For example, the use of 
still pictures reinforces the motion picture for discussion 
purposes. A field trip can contribute much toward mak- 
ing a classroom discussion more meaningful. 
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The teacher is the master planner. If learning is to be 
improved, the teacher must be concerned with the prob- 
lem of programing instruction in a way that will maxi 
mize learning. The teacher must recognize that the learn- 
The 


learner must be a rational participator rather than a 


er is the central figure in any learning situation 
receptor of impressions 

The teacher must direct the use of instructional re- 
sources in such a way that the experiences provided will 
cause something to occur inside the that will 
enable him to remember and to use what he has learned. 
If the teacher is to prescribe the experiences to which 
students are to respond, then it is necessary for him to 


gain the necessary insights and understandings of each 


learner 


instructional resource he uses 


The teacher needs assistance. If learning needs are to 
be met, the teacher will have to create materials for his 
own use. The administration should make it possible for 
teachers to have a workroom available in each school 
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STUDENTS (right) can give 
meaning and expression to abstract 
ideas with teacher guidance 

in use of instructional resources. 


TEACHER (below) can express his 
creativity and ingenuity and thus 
improve the quality of learning 

if he has the facilities for 
preparing instructional resources. 
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building where they have access to the necessary facil- 
ities, equipment and materials to prepare these resource 
materials. 

To help teachers gain skills in the preparation and 
use of these resources, qualified professional leaders 
should conduct workshops. Production specialists can 
help teachers visualize ideas and make them more 
meaningful. 


Production facilities are needed. Teachers need an 
area where they can prepare their own instructional 
materials. Here pictures can be torn from obsolete maga- 
zines, mounted and arranged into teaching units. A 
dry mounting press and other equipment and materials 
should be available. Photographic and darkroom facil- 
ities and an area for preparing graphic materials and 
constructing models and objects should be maintained. 

Specifically, the following equipment and materials 
are needed: dry mounting press, air brush, cameras and 
enlarger, flannel boards, display facilities, photographic 
supplies, lettering equipment, mounting supplies, felt 
tipped pens, and coloring and shading materials. 

With an opportunity to exercise initiative and creativ- 
ity in the preparation of mounted pictures, flash cards, 
signs, graphic posters, enlarged drawings, tape record- 
ings, photographs, slides, overlay transparencies, and 
other inexpensive instructional materials, the teacher 
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Today’s projectors — opaque and 





overhead, lantern and 2 by 2 


slides — are so flexible and so easy to 





operate that teachers welcome opportunities 


to explore and invent uses for them 


is in a position to do more effective teaching. He can 





present experiences not currently included in the pro- 
gramed materials that are available commercially. En- 
couraging teachers to create materials of their own 
strengthens their professional competencies and inspires 
them to undertake more intensive research. 

When teachers have an opportunity to use materials 
they have developed and created themselves, they are 
apt to use them more effectively. They are motivated by 
the knowledge that opportunity was provided for them 
to give expression to their own ideas by visualizing them 





in graphic form. This encourages curriculum building 
on the part of the local teaching staff. 

In providing leadership and facilities for the prepara- 
tion of instructional materials, the school administrator 
has ready access to resources to interpret any phase 
of the school’s program to the public. School displays, 
slides, overlay transparencies, charts, graphs and vis 
ualized publications can be prepared at the local level. 

Education involves more than learning. It supple- 
ments knowledge with judgment and understanding 
It involves the ability to think, the will to reason, and 
the insight to enjoy and yet to change the world. 

Providing the teacher with the opportunity to ex- 
press his creative ingenuity through planning and de- 
signing his own instructional media contributes much 


toward improving the quality of learning « 
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Administration 


It’s the staff that sets the example. 


Here are questions of leadership, budget and coordination 


ANNA L. HYER 
ROADLY speaking, the major responsibility of the 
school administrator is for the quality of the instruc- 
tional program. In the school of today this most certainly 
includes responsibility for the provision and use of a wide 
range of instructional materials. 

Many persons living today can recall when the schools 
were concerned primarily with teaching the three R's 
to only a small percentage of the school-age population. 
Che drop-out rate was high; this was expected and even 
considered desirable because of the demand for unskilled 
labor. The textbook was the teaching tool, and the 
method of instruction was to read and recite the material 
in it. The school catered to the verbally talented, and the 
purpose of the high school was to prepare students for 
college. 

The role of the school changed as the needs of society 
changed. The development and conservation of our hu- 
man resources became a vital problem in our society 
and has remained so to this day. As the societal demands 
upon the schools expanded so did our knowledge about 
children and how they learn. These changes led, in 
turn, to changes in the curriculum and in the methods 
and materials of instruction. 

Today, our concept of an adequate instructional pro- 
gram is totally different from that of a generation ago, 
and we give at least lip service to the necessity for a 
wide variety of methods and materials of instruction, 
including the so-called audio-visual materials, or the new 
media. 

What role should the school administrator play in 
encouraging the use of audio-visual materials? His atti- 
tude toward these materials is a critical factor in deter- 
mining whether these materials will be used. His attitude 
need not be verbalized, only implied, to have a pro- 
nounced effect on teacher behavior. How important are 
films, filmstrips, television, field trips, slides, locally 


for the administrator to ask himself 


produced materials, transparencies, recordings and the 
many other nonbook materials used in audio-visual in- 
struction? Clues to an administrator’s attitude will show 


up in the ways he answers the following questions. 


Does the administrator use A-V media in his school 
system? 

There is a saying that teachers teach as they are 
taught. An administrator sets an example when he holds 
a citywide teachers meeting over closed-circuit television, 
uses transparencies on an overhead projector to present 
a problem to the board of education, or discusses a new 
film on a curriculum problem at a faculty meeting. He 
also sets an example if he does not use audio-visual media 


in the communication tasks. 


Is the administrator aware of and open-minded about 
new technological developments? 

As a leader, an administrator must be informed about 
new technological developments and their implications 
for education. He must be open-minded about innova- 
tions, and he must be a leader in professional assessment, 
not swayed by emotional fears, by worship of the status 
quo for its sake, or change for the sake of change. 

Administrators might well ask themselves what they 
are doing to encourage experimentation with the new 
media to determine their role in solving current educa- 
tional problems — their role in large class instruction, 
team teaching, variations in size of instructional groups, 
individualized instruction, in redeployment of teachers? 
What has been done to encourage the development of 
new uses of the tape recorder, the overhead projector, 
the local preparation of simple teaching materials, or 
the use of television? 


Is the administrator concerned about preparing teach- 
ers to use audio-visual materials? In talking with teach- 
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ers about their interviews with prospective employers, 
I found that none had ever recalled being asked about 
their experiences in preservice education that would help 
them in using audio-visual materials. These teachers did 
recall being asked about many things from extracurricu- 
lar activities to experience in teaching Sunday school 
classes, but they were not asked about the newer media 
of instruction. Yet, in a survey made by the National 
Education Association a few years ago, about half of the 
teachers said they felt inadequate in their use of audio- 
visual materials. 

Because so few of the teachers today are prepared 
adequately to use the newer media and because the 
field is changing rapidly, inservice training opportunities 
are essential. The administrator might ask himself these 
questions: How long has it been since my teachers had 
an opportunity to participate in a new media workshop, 
an extension course, or to see a demonstration? What 
preparation did my teachers have before the language 
laboratory was installed? Do I give recognition or com- 
mendation to teachers making creative use of audio- 


visual materials? 


Leadership is the key to a good audio-visual program. 

A superintendent’s opinion of audio-visual materials 
is indicated by the type of man he selects to supervise 
audio-visual activities. If he views these instructional 
tools as gadgets, he hires a gadgeteer. If he places no 
great importance upon audio-visual materials, but wants 
only to keep up appearances, he cares only about creat- 
ing a “resemblance” of a program; he probably will assign 
to a staff member, who has some free time, the job of 
supervising audio-visual activities, regardless of his train- 
ing or interest. If, however, he believes these media play 
an indispensable role in achieving curricular goals, then 
he hires a professionally trained supervisor and expects 
him to work with other supervisors on curricular prob- 
lems. 

About 88 institutions around the United States are 
seriously engaged in preparing teachers for such posi- 
tions as audio-visual directors, coordinators or supervi- 
sors, and instructional materials coordinators or directors. 
These training programs are offered almost entirely at 
the graduate level because it is felt that successful teach- 
ing experience is a necessary prerequisite. Recommended 
areas of study include: curriculum development on the 
elementary and secondary levels; audio-visual resources 
and their utilization; preparation of audio-visual mate- 
rials, such as graphic, projected and broadcast; adminis- 
tration of audio-visual resources; other areas necessar\ 
to qualify for supervisory positions. Persons so trained 
usually are emploved at the going rate for supervisors 
or directors in the school svstem. 


Coordinator needed in every building. If a school svs- 
tem is to get its money's worth from a systemwide au- 
dio-visual service center, “support getting” leadership 
is needed in each school building. The person so desig- 
nated frequently is referred to as the A-V building co- 
ordinator. He is the link between the teacher and the 
systemwide service center and its director. Sometimes 


the principal assumes this role himself; sometimes he 
assigns this responsibility to the librarian or a teacher. 
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Naturally the more knowledgeable this individual is 
about curriculum and media, the better is the service he 
is capable of giving. 

Here are some services the coordinator (or his coun- 
terpart) performs: 

1. Keeps the teachers in the school informed about 
available materials. 

2. Helps teachers select suitable materials to meet 
their needs. 

3. Assists teachers in making better use of materials 

4. Supervises the evaluation of materials used in the 
school. 

5. Coordinates the orders for materials requested by 
the teachers in the school. 

6. Schedules materials and equipment. 

7. Trains personnel to operate equipment and trains 
and supervises student projectionists. 

8. Supervises the storage and distribution of mate 
rials deposited in the school 

9. Provides, within the school system’s plan, facil 
ities for the production of materials, and assists teachers 
and pupils in the production of materials needed for 


broadcasting by teachers in his own building. 


Is sufficient time made available for the audio-visual 
director and the building coordinators to perform their 
functions? Although conditions vary greatly, studies 
show that where reasonably adequate use is being made 
of the newer media, a full-time professionally trained 
audio-visual supervisor is required in a school sys 
tem with 50 or more teachers. A quarter-time supervisor! 
may suffice in a system with 12 or fewer teachers, and a 
half-time supervisor in a school with 25 teachers. 

The duties and responsibilities of the supervisor 
usually are more than he can perform personally. Hiring 
less expensive assistance (clerical, technical, supervisory, 
delivery, photographic, art and so forth) can make the 
time of the professional director go farther and allow 
him to concentrate more on professional functions 

It is wasteful to hire professionally trained people and 
then skimp on the time’ allowed for the operation of 


the audio-visual program 


How adequate is the financial support for the instruc- 
tional materials program? Not even good leadership can 
compensate for lack of a budget to obtain the teaching 

(Continued on Page 104) 
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FIRST ELECTRIC LIGHT bulb (left), 

invented by Thomas A. Edison in 1879, was result 
of 50,000 experiments. Finding a suitable 
material for the filament (shown) was the greatest 
handicap in perfecting the bulb. 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINE was invented by Edison immediately after 
George Eastman produced negatives on cellulose film. Here Edison 
projects a strip of cellulose negatives in his new machine, 

demonstrating principle that continues in use to this day. Edison's 

baggy trousers often were referred to in references to his appearances 
before Congress, in editorial offices and at the Chicago World's Fair. 


? 
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The inventor of the phonograph, 
motion picture projector and camera, 
microphone and radio 


and television facilities, 


Edison Pioneered Audio-Visual Learning 
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OTIS A. CROSBY 


LEXANDER the Great made known nearly 2300 
years ago something of his regard for education 

when he said, “I am indebted to my father for living, 
but to my teacher for living well.” And almost a century 
ago Thomas A. Edison looked at this age-old business 
of learning and talked of the complicated mechanics of 
teaching. Said Edison: “Most of our textbooks 
seem to look upon the whole process of education as a 
job of dull and uninteresting work is 

Indeed, it was dull in those days; learning was largely 
confined to the word of the textbook. Edison, himself, 
lacked virtually any formal schooling (probably less 
than one year). His initial interests in learning can be 
traced back to his mother, who sparked his lifelong 
career for education through her home teaching 

It was this same “unschooled” Edison, however, who 
was later to pioneer a revolutionary movement in Amer- 
ican education and to awaken an interest in learning 
within youth. Edison is regarded as the person most 
responsible for the inventions and basic developments 
out of which emerged indispensable audio-visual aids to 
modern teaching. Ease of learning was an expressed 
objective of the inventor, who coupled the ear with the 
eye in his endeavors to get real support for textbook 
learning. Edison spoke of his efforts in terms of visual 
education. In at least one instance, he took occasion to 
define the subject: “Visual education is the imparting of 
exact information through the motion picture camera.” 

Edison’s “invention shops” were the beginnings of 
modern laboratories for industrial research, such as are 
prominent in every major industry today. Colleges and 
universities, in turn, soon followed in establishing re- 
search laboratories for experimental purposes 

Experiment and invention comprised the total inter 
ests and personal career of Thomas Edison at an early 
age. He had a wholly new concept of work. Together 


with a small staff, he devoted much time to a study of 
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CARBON MICRO- 
PHONE (left) was one 
of Edison's ‘‘satisfy- 
ing’ inventions. It later 
was used in improving 
the telephone and was 
adapted for many 
other audio uses. 


FIRST MOTION PIC- 
TURE CAMERA (right) 
was invented by Edi- 
son in 1887. The prin- 
ciple of the camera 
continues in use to this 
day. The original cam- 
era is on permanent 
exhibit at the Henry 
Ford Museum in Dear- 
born, Mich. 


INVENTIONS THAT TOUCH NEARLY 


what needed to be invented that might be of greatest 
worth to mankind. He “attacked” one subject at a time. 
He viewed each project as a separate operation and 
assigned work to his staff members according to their 
interests and skills. For example, when the incandescent 
lamp was under development, one staff member worked 
on the holder for the bulb, another on the wiring, and 
still another on putting the wires through the glass. Edi- 
son reserved to himself the task of developing a fila- 
ment for the bulb. With this approach to inventing, the 
modern approach to educational and industrial research 
ultimately was developed. It was this procedure that 
guided his invention of the phonograph, a duplicating 
machine (mimeograph), a motion picture camera, and 
a machine for projecting the pictures 

An alert sense of observation and a relentless measure 
of patience mark the labors behind his invention of the 
phonograph at the age of 31. He had pricked one of his 
fingers in a minor accident. His experience of feeling 
vibrations, as a result of the incident, set his mind to 
“vibrating” at once. Thus was born the idea of “canning” 
voice vibrations. 

Success was immediate. In fact, his very first trial 
was successful. He was so 


astounded him because it 


shocked at the outcome of his first endeavors in develop- 
ing a talking machine that he put the “contraption” on a 
top shelf where it remained for some time. 

The invention ultimately was revived, and he was 
hailed as the first person to put sound on permanent 
media. While the initial: effort was rewarding in the 
successful and instant response, history shows that the 
inventor later made tens of thousands of records in 
perfecting the machine. 

Edison’s vision as to the future of the talking ma- 
chine is recorded on a patent application filed in Wash- 
ington, D.C. In it, as in all of his patent petitions, he 
listed the uses to which he believed the machine might 
be put eventually. Patented in 1877, the talking ma- 
chine has served to validate Edison’s long-range fore- 
sight. 

Of those projected uses, one, the speaking doll, was 
not fully developed until nearly a century later — the 
fall of 1960 — when it was broadly adapted to entertain 
children. 

Here is a list of Edison’s suggested uses for the talking 
machine, as stated in his patent: 

1. For lay writing and all kinds of dictation without 
a stenographer. 
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MIMEOGRAPH TYPEWRITER (left) was 
perfected by Edison following his invention 

of the electric pen. These inventions operated 
similarly in that each punched tiny holes in 

a stencil to permit ink to penetrate to the paper. 


ORIGINAL PHONOGRAPH (above) was a 
cylinder covered with tinfoil and turned 

with a hand crank. To Edison's amazement, 
this ‘‘talking machine" performed 
successfully on the first trial. A horn, 
attached at the right of the phonograph, 
was used as a microphone for speaking 

into the cylinder. This machine, along with 
the motion picture, gave Edison much 
personal satisfaction from the standpoint of 
its potential in education as well as an 
entertainment medium. 


EVERY A-V AID! 


FIRST FLUOROSCOPE (below), not patented, 
was Edison's contribution to medicine. This 
invention led ultimately to today’s television 
. For making “books” for the blind. picture tube. This fluoroscope may be seen 
3. For teaching elocution. at the Henry Ford Museum in Dearborn, Mich. 
. For reproducing music. 
5. For the recording of sayings, reminiscences of the 
family, and the last words of dying persons. 
6. For music boxes and toys. 
7. For use in clocks to announce the time for going 
home, for meals, and so forth. 
8. For preserving languages. 
9. For preserving the explanations of the teacher for 
pupil use in education. 
10. For transmitting records over the telephone. 


The world’s reception of Edison’s wholly new idea 
of “audio education (and entertainment)” was immediate. 
Fourteen years later (in 1891), when Edison invented 
the moving picture, he looked back to the talking ma- 
chine and said: “I believe immensely in the phonograph, 
but talking machines can never do what moving pictures 
can do in forming the thought and habits of the world.” 

Now that he had a machine that would talk, Edison 
hoped to make pictures that would move. He proposed 
to do for the human eye what the phonograph did for 
the ear, and then, by a combination of the two, produce 
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a picture that would move and talk simultaneously. He 
achieved this goal in 1887 by inventing the motion pic- 
ture camera and projector. 

George Eastman of Rochester, N.Y., had just manu- 
factured a photographic film on a nitro-cellulose base 
to replace the wet (glass) plate. It was but a quick 
decision for Edison to perforate the edge of the film 
so that it could be transported in a projector, thus 
giving the illusion of movement. The principle of 
the Edison camera continues in use to this day. The 
camera was patented in 1891, as was his projector. 
Edison built the first motion picture studio, “The Black 
Maria,” in West Orange, N.J., with a roof that could be 
raised and lowered. The entire building rotated on a cir- 
cular track so that the greatest amount of sun could be 
available at any time. 

The first moving pictures made showed one of Edi- 
son’s studio employes, Fred Ott, in the act of sneezing. 

Here’s what Edison said about using the motion 
picture in connection with teaching: “The feature that 
appealed to me was the educational possibilities. . . . I 
had some glowing dreams regarding what the camera 
could be made to do and ought to do in teaching the 
world things it needed to know — teaching it in a more 


vivid, direct way.” 


Best KNown For Evectrric LIGHT 


The world knows Thomas Edison best for his inven- 
tion of the electric light, Its contributions to visual 
education are almost bevond measure. The arc light 
had its limitations, especially in a projection camera 
with [what was then] flammable film. While many 
persons believed that Edison had rather limited interests 
in religion (he objected to such comment), it is thought 
that the words in the Book of Genesis, “Let there be 
light,” may have inspired him. Although this may or 
may not be true, the great inventor began research on 
the electric light at Menlo Park, N.J., in 1878. 

In developing the incandescent bulb Edison’s great- 
est problem was to get the right filament. He achieved 
success in 1879, and was granted the first patent in 
1880. In all Edison claimed 169 patents on lights. He 
tells of having formulated more than 3000 different 
theories in developing the electric light. 

Edison believed that of all the myriad inventions for 
which he was credited and the thousands of experi- 
ments which he performed in a wide variety of scientific 
fields, none had the potential of the moving picture. 
During his work on the motion picture camera and 
projector, he invariably associated his labors with the 
future of American education. 

In 1877, he said: “If the motion picture has done 
nothing else, it has been the greatest quickener of brain 
action that we have ever had. It has stirred up sluggish 
brain cells as all of the printing presses of the world 
could not do. .’ That Edison was enthusiastic about 
the potential of motion pictures in education is further 
attested in his words: “I consider that the motion picture 
is destined to revolutionize our educational system, and 
that in a few vears it will supplant largely, if not entirely, 
the use of textbooks in our schools.” 

Some measure of the potential of the motion picture, 


as held by Edison, can be realized in his statement about 
teaching the social studies. He envisioned photographing 
the lives and preserving the voices of the great men and 
women of the world — “Can you realize the tremendous 
impetus this would be to the study of history and eco- 
nomics?” 

Edison’s many contributions to the audio-visual field 
might be continued. His patents touch almost every 
accepted machine or device for recording and reproduc- 
ing sound and picture. He observed that the phenome- 
non of sound waves would lead eventually to the radio, 
of which two fundamentals are directly traceable — the 
microphone (patented in 1877) and the Edison Effect 
(patented in 1883), a forerunner of the radio tube. Edi- 
son invented the modern megaphone; this has its coun- 
terpart in the “bull horn,” which is often used by coaches 
on the athletic field. The wireless telegraph, first 
patented by Edison in 1885, led to wireless communica- 
tion from ship to shore. 

All of this points to Edison’s contributions to wireless 
telegraphy. He was granted a patent for the nickel-alka- 
line battery, which is the “engine behind many audio and 
visual aids,” after having completed 50,000 experiments 
over a 10 year period at a personal cost of $3 million. 

Prior to 1900, Edison made inventions in the fields of 
education, transportation, communication and entertain- 
ment. His many contributions to audio-visual communi- 
cation include: the stock ticker; the ticker that recorded 
in printed type; the vote recorder; the universal printer; 
the telegraph with its many variations including the 
quadruplex, the sextuplex, and the multiplex; perfection 
of the typewriter; the development of the mimeograph; 
the fluoroscope, which later blazed the path to the picture 
tube in today’s television sets; the telephone, an inven- 
tion arrived at independently but simultaneously by 
three other men; the carbon transmitter; the motograph; 
the Edison loudspeaker or telephone amplifier; the car- 
bon mike; the tasimeter, which measures temperature to 
a millionth of a degree, and the electric pen. 

Edison’s capacity for work is almost beyond human 
conception. Between the years 1870 and 1876 he is 
credited with 122 patented inventions — an invention 
every two and one-half weeks for six years. It was the 
beginning of 1099 patents credited to him, with foreign 
patents in 34 countries. 

Educators and students everywhere today enjoy the 
contributions of this mastermind — Thomas A. Edison 
— to intellectual progress. Whether Edison’s inventions 
were inspired by a desire to help in formal schooling 
(where he had not, himself, found happiness), or his 
love for children (he had six sons and daughters), or 
perhaps in giving “life” to the early, dull textbooks shall 
never be known and is not now important. The im- 
portant fact, however, is that learning has not only been 
eased, but accelerated for millions through Edison’s 
efforts. e 
APPRECIATION is expressed to these officials of the 
Henry Ford Museum and Greenfield Village, Dearborn, 
Mich.: Minor Thomas, chief curator, and Robert C. Boelio, 
press relations manager. Machinery depicted in this story 
and other inventions mentioned are a part of the vast 
Edisonia exhibit at the museum and village. Many of the 


machines were demonstrated for the author. 
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Seb thousc Planning 


The new media can be most effective 


in a carefully planned environment. The architect 


CHARLES F. SCHULLER 


HAT should we be doing about educational mo- 

tion pictures and ETV in our building plans? 
What provision should be made for conduits, acoustics, 
electrical circuits, and exterior light control for use in 
the newer communications media in our schools? Are 
there “specs” and recommendations for such things? 


There are, and we will describe them briefly. 


Tooling Up for Tomorrow's Needs. The population 
explosion is now an old story to most administrators. 
The public is becoming aware of this increased popula- 
tion through crowded classrooms, half-day sessions, and 
enlightened information campaigns about what a sub- 
par education can mean to their children. 

However, there is another explosion of even greater 
concern to many educators today. That is the explosion 
of knowledge. You can say it many ways, but what it 
adds up to is the simple impossibility of catching up 
and keeping up with new knowledge and new needs by 
old methods. And education, the most important social 
agency and the biggest business in our country, is the 
only one still trying to do so. 

There are exceptions, Since before World War I, a 
vital nucleus of educators has been hard at work with 
research, experimentation, teacher education, and sales- 
manship in attempting to convince the educational world 
of the efficacy and the need of audio-visual materials 
and methods. As with many new ideas in education, 
progress has been slow. But it is picking up. There are 
more than 100,000 16mm. sound projectors in use in the 
nation’s educational and training programs. The nation 
has some 55 ETV stations and 161 educational radic 
stations. More than 560 colleges and universities offer 
teaching courses in the use of the newer media.’ 

Through N.D.E.A., the Congress of the United States 
has given specific impetus (in Titles III and VII) to the 


Colleges and Universities in 
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should have detailed specifications 


acquisition of needed audio-visual equipment and to ex 
panded programs of research and experimentation in the 
newer media fields. The Fund for the Advancement of 
has stimulated extensive activity of 
In February the Midwest 


Education various 


kinds in educational television 
Program on Airborne Television Instruction is scheduled 
to start three hours per day of demonstration broad- 
3,000 13,000 


million students. A week 


casting from feet, to an area includiny 


9 1 
schools and 5 six-hour, 37 
schedule is planned to begin in September with courses 
from elementary schools through the college level. A new 


dimension is being added to American education 


Buildings Suited to the Task. In the process, the ade 
both old of the 
media comes into sharp focus. Good seeing, 


quacy of and new buildings for use 
newel 
hearing and ventilation conditions must prevail if audio- 
visual tools are to be used well in classrooms and study 
halls. This doesn’t mean merely in audio-visual or multi- 
purpose rooms, which, at best, can be used by only 
one group at a time, Nor does it mean there should be 
“blackout” facilities in all classrooms. It does mean that 
we need facilities in all rooms for reducing exterior light 
to the point necessary for good, nonglare viewing of 


opaque projection, of color slides or films, and of tele- 
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Golemon and Rolfe, architects-engineers, Houston 


vision. Rear vision screens are useful for some projection 
needs, but by no means for all. 

More specifically, what provisions are needed? Briefly 
these, in my judgment: 


Licut CONTROL 


Opaque Plastic Draperies on heavy duty traverse 
track, blinds, or  full-closure 
opaque jalousies in all classrooms and other projection 


full-closure Venetian 
areas. 
Dimmer Light Controls on overhead lighting. 


VENTILATION 


Minimum of 10 cubic feet air change per student per 
minute. Year-round air-conditioning is becoming eco- 
nomically feasible for certain types of new construction. 


ELECTRICAL INSTALLATIONS 
Switches and Outlets: (1) room light switches at front 
doorway and also at point of projection; (2) two stand- 


110 volt AC 


one on inside wall, two circuits per room; (3) outlets on 


ard outlets on front and rear walls and 
separate circuits from overhead lights; (4) sufficient 
circuits to permit simultaneous use of projection equip- 
ment in any number of adjacent rooms, circuits fused to 
with rather fuses; 
(5) outlets above each bulletin board or pegboard in 


15 amperes circuit breakers than 
classrooms, corridors and display cases. 

Conduits: (1) 1 inch conduit with speaker cable and 
outlets permanently installed from front to rear of each 
classroom; (2) 1% inch to 2 inch conduit to front of each 
classroom for central sound system wiring and coaxial 
cable for closed-circuit TV; (3) 1 inch conduit to front 
of each classroom from base of television antenna and 


wired to jacks in classrooms and auditorium. 


ACOUSTICS 


Acoustic Tiling where needed. 
Wall, Floor and Ceiling Construction which prevents 
sound transmission from or to adjacent instructional 


areas. Avoid air ducts which lead from room to room. 


Following are other items that I consider necessary: 

Chalkboards and Bulletin Boards: (1) Pastel chalk- 
boards across front of each classroom with display rails 
mounted above; (2) bulletin board on side, front or 
interchangeable with section of chalkboard; (3) bulletin 
boards lighted by shielded fixtures in corridors, if 
appropriate. One 4 by 8 foot section of pegboard rec- 
ommended for each classroom. 

Exhibit Cases: (1) recessed exhibit cases of sliding 
plate glass and lockable windows at appropriate points 
in all corridors and in some classrooms; (2) interior walls 
suitable for mounting of materials and frequent repaint- 
ing to fit exhibit requirements; (3) adjustable glass shelv- 
ing, lighting and electrical outlets; (4) cover arrange- 
ments when facilities are not in use. 

Storage Space: (1) 18 by 40 by 24 inch storage cabinet 
with lock in each classroom for projectors, and so forth. 

Door Sills should be flush with floors at all room en- 
trances. 

Control of light is essential. School buildings that are 
designed to be flooded with natural light and are psy- 


chologically “open” to students pose real difficulties for 
teachers who desire to use the newer media, unless the 
room is provided with adequate draperies or blinds. 
The new Wylie E. Groves High School in Birming- 
ham, Mich., uses a dim-out approach. About half of 
the exterior wall in each classroom has only a narrow 


strip of window, which is located above eye level. This 
section of window has draw draperies for use during 
projection or TV viewing. 

Still under construction in Westport, Conn., is the 
Hillspoint School, which has been designed to take ad- 
vantage of newer instruction media and technics, This 
school is planned for maximum flexibility. It has class- 
rooms arranged in clusters of three around one larger 
interior room, which, in turn, can be divided into cafe- 
teria and gym-auditorium areas. Between each of the 
classrooms is a soundproof movable partition that can 
be opened for large group instruction for two-room or 
three-room combinations. (See illustration.) 

Eventually, all rooms in the building will be provided 
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architect, New York 

COMPACT and virtually windowless 
schools.are preferred by some school dis- 
tricts because of greater ease in darken- 
ing classrooms for audio-visual purposes 
and greater economy in the installation of 
air conditioning. Here are two examples: 
A new senior high school in South Park 
Independent School District, Beaumont, 
Tex., (left) is planned for extensive audio- 
visual instruction and has solid wall con- 
struction. Another example is Hillspoint 
Elementary School (right) in Westport, 
Conn. All rooms are A-V equipped. 


with draperies, wall screens, and TV conduits for in- 
class projection or TV viewing of open or closed-circuit 
programs. Each classroom will have display and counter 


space, running water, and storage facilities for inclass 


production and exhibit of materials. o 

Hillspoint School will have a library-instructional ma- 
terials center and art, science and materials production 
rooms surrounding the large interior section. Principal 
Irving Pike states that facilities and staff are being pro- 
vided for team teaching, large group instruction, and 
self-instruction through tapes, overhead projection, pro- 


gramed texts, and filmstrips. 


architects-eng 


Air conditioning is practical. Air conditioning is 
coming to be recognized as economically and educa- 
tionally sound for schools. During substantial portions 
of the school year (as much as 24 per cent in Min- 
neapolis, 32 per cent in Chicago, and 34 per cent in 
Cleveland), outside air temperatures are above the 
minimums necessary to reduce classroom temperatures 
to efficient working levels with usual ventilation systems. 

Complete air conditioning (heating, cooling and 2 ese 
humidity control) is a natural answer. It becomes prac- FOR SCHOOL DISTRICTS that prefer 
tical when it makes possible important economies in extensive use of fenestration, combining 
construction and efficient use of interior sections of the outdoor vision strips with corridor lighting, 
school building. the classroom still can be suitably 

A number of air-conditioned schools have been con- darkened with use of efficient Venetian blinds, 
structed in the South and Southwest including San draperies or similar materials. This 
Angelo, Tex.; Hobbs, N.M.; Phoenix, Ariz., and Atlanta. classroom is in the Community High School 
Most recently approved is a new senior high school in in Wheaton, Ill. 

Beaumont, Tex., which is distinguished, among other 
things, as one of the few windowless schools approved 
for construction. Its square floor plan permits economical 
construction as well as flexibility of interior arrangement. 
(See illustration.) Complete provisions for use of the 


Photo by Bill Hedrich, Hedrich-Blessing 


newer media are incorporated in the building plans. 
Structural designs for all school buildings should 
include facilities for convenient and regular use of the 
newer media of communication. Such provisions make 
possible the development and implementation of those 
teaching and learning technics required of our educa- 
tional system for today’s world. 7 
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~ Research 


Under N.D.E.A,, $8 million has been 


obligated to date for research and experimentation in uses of 


new educational media. Here’s a progress report 


C. WALTER STONE 


N CAPSULE form the N.D.E.A. Title VII story is 
this: Thus far, 138 grants have been 


awarded, and 56 contracts have been or are being nego- 


research 


tiated for the conduct of dissemination activities. In all, 
approximately $8 million has been spent or obligated 
to carry out the purposes of Title VII. 

Granting that the program has been launched success- 
fully, some important questions which should be asked 
are these: What differences are Title VII projects mak- 
ing toward the improvement of instruction? What is the 
outlook for the future? 

As a partial answer to these questions, I shall review 
with you the several programs established with Title 
VIL support, and then look at some aspects of Title 
VII efforts which possibly could stand improvement, a 
shift in emphasis, or which may simply require a care- 


ful review and some rethinking. 


Stimulates a spirit of inquiry. The stimulus already 
provided by Title VII for new research, experimentation 


The Purpose of Title VII. Part A of Title VII of the National 
Defense Education Act (P.L. 85-864) authorizes 
and evaluation of experiments involving the use and adapta- 
tion of newer media for instruction, the training of teachers 
to use such media, and the presentation of academic subject 
matter. Under the provisions of Part B of Title VII, the com- 
is asked to conduct 
and studies and is instructed to prepare and publish catalogs, 
reviews, bibliographies, abstracts, analyses of research and 
experimentation, and such other materials as may prove use- 
ful. He also is required to furnish upon request advice, coun- 
sel, technical assistance, and demonstrations that may serve 
to inform school and college administrators, teachers and in- 
terested lay personnel of optimum ways in which newer 
media of communication may be employed to the advantage 
of public elementary, secondary and higher education. The 
litle VIL program is administered by the U.S. Office of Ed- 
ucation with the help of an advisory committee of 14 dis- 


research 


missioner of education needed surveys 


tinguished Americans. 


and innovation in the uses of new educational media 
has been considerable. It’s a stimulus which has reached 
far beyond the 700 individuals, organizations and insti- 
tutions represented by Title VII applications. 

From evidence already gathered (most of it gained 
informally) there are now few states, major school sys- 
tems, or universities which at some point during the 
last few years have not given special attention to prob- 
lems associated with improving their instructional ma- 
terials programs as a result of the stimulus provided 
directly or indirectly by N.D.E.A. and Title VII. 

So, even before we've heard the results of the specific 
Title VII projects, I believe we can say accurately that 
a major stimulus has been given, a stimulus which is 
encouraging more reliance upon research and _ experi- 
mental approaches for the definition and resolution of 
educational problems in our schools and on the college 
campus. As one indication of this, there seems to be a 
new spirit abroad, a spirit of inquiry and a willingness 
to try new approaches. Personally, I believe that this 
may well be the single most important accomplishment 
which a program such as that developed under Title 
VIL may yield. But now more specifically, what does 
the new educational media research program add up 
to at this point? 

As one takes into account the 138 grants that have 
now been awarded, there are a few generalizations which 
can should be offered. First, there is still much 
interest (probably too much interest) in proving some 


things we already know (for instance, that television and 


and 


related media can be used successfully in teaching; that 
with these media we can reach out to relatively large 
numbers of individuals simultaneously and more or less 
effectively and thus help to expand and to equalize 
public educational opportunities). Fortunately, this type 
of project interest does appear to have declined, al- 
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though there is still considerable interest in comparing 
the effectiveness of using this or that medium with more 
conventional methods, and in probing deeper into areas 
of research already pretty well plumbed by foundation 
efforts and by such Title VII projects as those developed 
in Maine, Florida and Utah. These three projects reach 
out to some of our more isolated and rural schools or 
directly into homes via television and related media, 
to provide some new and enriched educational oppor- 


tunities. 


Renews interest in quality of education. Without dis- 
counting the importance of continuing limited efforts 
in this area, it is more encouraging to see the renewed 
interest which has emerged in media research which is 
especially concerned with the study of factors relating 
directly to the quality of instruction. Several Title VI 
projects are especially concerned with utilization fac- 


tors and are now getting down to definitions of the 
kinds of situations and methods which may be appraised 
as most effective for using the new media in education. 
Also, several studies of production factors now in 
progress should yield in some abundance valuable 
information about the attributes or special characteristics 
of specific media presentations (i.e. television programs, 
films, filmstrips and so forth). For example, what dif- 
ference does it make when a presentation follows a 
specific order or when it has been produced after chang- 


ing specific format variables? 


Evaluate combinations of newer media. There is also 
a special and intensive interest today in research con- 
cerned with improving teacher education, inservice as 
well as preservice efforts. This is a major type of re- 
search effort being recommended to the. U.S. Office 
of Education. Especially promising is the interest which 
has been shown in doing research and experimentation 
to discover what can be accomplished by employing 
combinations of newer media (or systems approaches) 
to implement learning processes. Title VII projects 
currently supported at the University of Chicago, in 
Denver, and in Pittsburgh are examples of this type. 
Also of interest in this connection are projects involving 
auto-instructional devices (i.e. teaching machines) and 
in particular several projects which call for the use of 
such devices in combination’ with other media (i.e. tele- 
vision, films and filmstrips). 

Another interest in new educational media research 
is that which has grown out of attempts to achieve some 
new goals in education and to implement new curricular 
plans (e.g. Trump plan; the Scientific Inquiry Training 
Program supported at the University of Illinois). Teach- 
ing machine researches aimed at providing more oppor- 
tunities for individualized instruction, self-learning, and 
the self-pacing of learning are further examples of proj- 
ects that represent this interest. 

What are the chief weaknesses of research applica- 
tions received in the Office of Education requesting 
Title VII support? Here are a few of the majar weak- 
nesses which have been noticed particularly by the staff 
and by those consultants and specialists who work with 


us in the preliminary analysis of proposals. 
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Some research proposals lack significance. Probably 
the greatest weakness of proposals we have received 
to date could be called a “lack of significance.” Or, to 
paraphrase one member of the advisory committee, 
there is far too little “poetry” in the proposals which 
have been submitted. To be approved under a federal 
program such as Title VII provides, the significance of 
a research proposal must be judged on the basis of at 
least these three characteristics: (1) the degree to 
which the research proposed will contribute to the 
development of new knowledge and technics involving 
educational uses of newer media, as opposed to reaffirm- 
ing results of past work; (2) the importance of the edu- 
cational problem with which the project is concerned, 
and (3) the extent to which the project being proposed’ 
will yield information having wide applicability. (For 
example, a study which may produce results of regional 
or national interest is regarded as more appropriate 
and eligible to receive federal support than a study 


which is likely to have purely local outcomes. ) 


Good design sometimes lacking. Next, lack of good 
design (i.e. research plan) is also a too frequent char- 
acteristic of the proposals coming in even from rather 
prominent institutions and individuals. Perhaps it is 
simply a matter of haste or one of carelessness. Or per- 
haps in the case of too many researchers, there really is 
a serious lack of “know-how” (which may have some 
things to say about the training of research personnel ) 
The research plan should anticipate use of those proce- 
dures and technics of investigation which will enhance 
the possibility of generalizing results of research pro- 
posed beyond a purely local setting. 

An apparent lack of knowledge of the literature which 
covers what has been done by others and marked lack 
of reference to pertinent theory also are characteristics 
of too many Title VII applications. These lacks result 
again and again in apparent desires to “re-invent the 
wheel” or “to invent gunpowder once more,” so to speak, 
in the new educational media field. There is serious fail- 
ure evident in many proposals to budget properly or to 
anticipate, with even a reasonable degree of approxima- 
tion, the probable costs of research effort. In this day 
and age when help from specialists in fiscal matters is 
so readily available to most educational systems and in- 
stitutions, such weaknesses are hard to excuse. 

A general problem which affects the research program 
is the shortage of qualified media research personnel 
ind what some believe to be a possible saturation of the 
field. However, offsetting this problem to a degree is the 
New Educational 


research specialists working in a variety of 


increasing interest being shown in 


Media by 
fields 


New directions and dimensions needed. From the 
point of view of the U.S. Office of Education staff 
(which is based on examination of research proposals, 
countrv, and informal 


travel most of the 


talks with leading research personnel), we believe that 


over many 
some new directions and dimensions must be given the 
research effort. 
to date suggest probing very far, if at all, into the field 


For instance, few projects received 





Needed: More study 
of teaching situations; more 


group thinking; more 


study of higher thought processes 


of semantics or into basic communications problems. 
However, underlying effective use of newer media must 
be some new and sound research in these fields. To date 
we have received very few proposals which call for 
examination of the effects of varying the source of a 
message on its effectiveness for learning. For instance, 
does a student tend to learn factual information more 
effectively when he is taught by a worldwide authoritv 
via television than when the same lecture is deliver: | 
by his own teacher in the classroom? Does a person 
having status succeed more effectively than others in 
modifying attitudes in film and televised instruction? 

Also, there have been few proposals concerned with 
the problems of reducing “interference” among channels 
used to transmit a multi-channel message. Here’s one 
example: How can the visual and auditory channels of 
an audio-visual message be tailored to augment one 
another so as best to increase learning? 

Other profitable areas of research would appear to 
be those dealing with idea density, “readability” and 
redundancy in the preparation of educational media. 
Applied studies might well incorporate more testing of 
principles previously established in such areas. Further, 
those responsible for development of the field might 
give special attention and more support to new projects 
which are not precisely demonstrations nor research 
efforts but which have critical importance at this time. 


Need more study of actual teaching situations. There 
is serious need at the present time for developmental 
programs which can effectively demonstrate innovations 
and applications of the new educational media in actual 
teaching situations. (Unfortunately, support of such proj- 
ects requires substantial outlays for facilities and equip- 
ment which are beyond the resources of the current 
Title VII program.) 

Why? Well, from my own point of view, too many of 
the research ideas which have been discussed lately and 
too many conversations I have heard among those ex- 
pressing interests in research suffer from a form of 
sterility and are hardly likely to vield much more than 
exercises of a more or less academic nature in manipu- 


lating statistical measures. Now this does not in any 
way discount the importance of doing painstaking and 
very careful research, research which does not always 
yield dramatic results, but which bit by bit through the 
increment of significant data and evidence provides im- 
portant information on the basis of which sound plan- 
ning and development can be done and important 
changes in instructional practices made. I am making 
the point, however, that too much of the research pro- 
posed and some of that in progress supported by various 
agencies simply will not yield either any very significant 
bits of information or any really important accomplish- 
ment. 

Series of conferences could provide fresh approach. 
One positive way in which this situation could be 
remedied might be to convene a series of meetings of 
educational specialists concerned with various disci- 
plines and subject matter fields and to spend whatever 
time it would take in simply trying to search out those 
problems of teaching and learning which are paramount 
in the minds of those actually working in the field. At 
the least, such an effort might bring a fresh approach 
to the program and, by supporting it with funds from 
the dissemination effort, a few such conferences could 
be held. 

Looking ahead to the future of the research program, 
we also may say this: To compare the use of newer 
media with more conventional methods of instruction 
no longer appears fruitful. Probably most of the answers 
we are likely to get from this type of research have been 
obtained. Also, there is little need to investigate much 
longer the effectiveness of newer media in providing 


information to large numbers of people. 


Should study higher thought processes. There is, 
however, a basic need for much more research in the 
effects of new media on creativity and higher thought 
processes. We do need a number of studies concerning 
administrative patterns. For example, we know that ad- 
ministrative problems may work to inhibit effective use 
of media and effective learning from media in many 
ways. But the argument here is not the one concerned 
with making surveys of normal administrative practice. 
We need careful experimentation and observation of 
effects. What happens when you modify the class sched- 
ule or change a particular arrangement for planned use 
of faculty time? What about the effects of independent 
viewing by students? What happens when instruction 
proceeds primarily in small groups? 

Much additional work is needed on the internal aspects 
of media, i.e. on production variables, programing tech- 
nics, and the reorientation of production technics accord- 
ing to various theories. Another valuable field for investi- 
gation might be the study of interrelationships which 
exist or might exist among media and the impact of these 
upon specific plans for utilization. In brief, some new 
directions should be followed, some of which may have 
just been identified. 


o = oO 


OW, let’s discuss the dissemination program. The 
main focus of this program has been to establish 
a basic foundation of information regarding research 
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and regarding significant teaching programs and prac- 
tices involving the use of new media, and to broadcast 
this information as widely as possible. Thus far, it has 
been possible to keep rather sharply in focus each of the 
dissemination efforts endorsed, and to use each new 
contract awarded as a means of carrying forward the 
basic program objectives previously discussed. 

Growing out of these efforts today are plans for a 
major research information service program which were 
developed in May of 1960 and which have since been 
“polished.” Compilation of a national guide to instruc- 
tional materials will probably begin during 1961. Basic 
studies and surveys have been or will have been con- 
ducted covering each of the major areas of professional 
concern in the new educational media field (e.g. studies 
associated with audio-visual services, training, elemen- 
tary, secondary, higher and teacher education; develop- 
ment of specialized media service programs by interested 
professional groups; special studies on budgets, buildings 
and equipment). In brief, a schedule of basic studies 
and surveys is now being rounded out, and by the close 
of 1962 it should provide us with a full cross-sectional 
view of the roles that new media have assumed in 
American education and suggest worth-while and new 
approaches for future use of these media. 

What are some of the weaknesses observable in dis- 
semination efforts? So far, we really haven’t obtained 
any significant visibility for new educational media pro- 
grams. Of course, the U.S.O.E. is not alone in this. With 
all of the research that has been completed at several 
universities — reports of which have been issued broadly 
— there is no significant evidence to show that results of 
very important studies of educational uses of films and 
television are generally known, understood or applied. 
Insofar as the general public is concerned, it still knows 
almost nothing about newer media research projects 
and U.S.O.E. dissemination activities. In part, this is 
because of lack of staff. Much more importantly, the 
new media story hasn’t yet been told to those who must 
come to understand it if public support is to be given 
to schools and colleges, chiefly because of two factors: 
(1) We aren’t entirely certain yet of what the story is 
which should be told, and (2) we don’t know how to 


go about telling it. 


There is urgent need for a common approach. And 
now, here is a special challenge. The problem of de- 
veloping adequate professional standards for specialists 
who work in one or more of the several fields supported 
by media is acute. It suggests a possible need for a new 
program, agency or institution which might be called 


the National Center or Institute of Communications 


C. WALTER STONE 
educational media branch, U.S. 
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director, 
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Arts and Sciences. The Center could bring together rep- 
resentatives of the major professional groups working in 
the field for discussion of mutual problems and interests 
pertaining to each field and for development of profes- 
sional standards, training activities, and the like. One 
organization that already has been formed to serve a 
somewhat similar purpose is the Educational Media 
Council. Perhaps the Council could be asked ap- 
propriately to plan and/or sponsor development of such 
an agency. However, one suggestion does stand out 
above others in our discussion of this idea. There is 
urgent need for a common approach to the professional 
fields represented by new educational media service 
programs. Perhaps such a new program could provide 
one answer. 

Here are some general problems with which those 
working in this field must especially be concerned. First, 
there is the question of residual rights and royalties, a 
cluster of knotty, difficult, urgent dilemmas. Another set 
of problems which must be faced is that which is asso- 
ciated with too rapid development and over-promotion 
of new media hardware systems by some who are pri- 
marily concerned with the creation, manufacture and sale 
of equipment and materials of various kinds. Illustrations 
of the problem are numerous but perhaps two will suf- 
fice. First, there is the teaching machine field; second, 
language laboratories. A possible resolution of the many 
difficulties raised might be found in quick but responsible 
preparation and wide distribution of handbooks ad- 
dressed to those who purchase and use such new equip- 
ment and materials. The handbooks might cover such 
topics as technical specifications and standards, main- 
tenance problems, and pedagogical requirements. One 
such proposal is now being explored by the U.S.O.E. 
with representatives of the interested industries and pro- 
fessional groups, looking ultimately toward the prepara- 
tion, publication and wide distribution of a handbook on 


language lab devices. 


Critical problems: Unwarranted fear 


of mechanization; no agreement 


on national policy; failure to use 


vast libraries of new materials 


Among other critical problems are: (1) attacks on 


media research and experimentation by those who fear 
too much the mechanization of learning processes; (2 
failure to develop and put into operation positive plans 
for the use of the vast libraries of new materials that 
are now building up in the form of large collections of 
kinescopes, tapes, films, filmstrips and the like. And 
perhaps the most crippling problem of all is that, as 
a nation, we have actually failed thus far to clearly de- 
fine national policy and to establish the most appropriate 


roles of professional groups and the federal government 





in working in the media field. A related job is now being 
tackled, at least in part, by the Educational Media Study 
Panel set up by the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. However, the Panel is giving primary 
attention to policy factors which must be considered in 
planning for educational uses of television. The chief 
roles and responsibilities of the U.S.O.E. itself with re- 
spect to newer media in general are not yet clear-cut, 
are not defined, are not understood, and in my judgment 
will require continuing discussion. 
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HAT should be said in conclusion? 

In my judgment, even the most cursory review 
of the accomplishments of new educational media pro- 
grams to date will disclose that some difference is being 
made in instructional programs and practices. It’s being 
made because we do now know a little more than we did 
previously about the instructional values of newer media. 
Also, more teachers and school administrators are better 
acquainted with effective ways in which to use the new 
resources. And one indirect result of the program that 
can be observed readily is that new materials are much 
more available than formerly, from private as well as 
public sources. 

However, as yet not enough has been accomplished 
in achieving professional and public understanding and 
appreciation of the improvements in education that mav 
be realized with the help of the new resources. What are 
the main reasons why new educational media still are 
not used widely in American schools and colleges? The 
answers I submit are these: (1) We still don’t actually 
know enough about their instructional values; (2) most 
of us haven’t yet been trained to use the media well, and 


ADMINISTRATION (Continued From Page 91) 
materials and equipment that teachers need and want. 
Nothing discourages the use of A-V materials more than 
having to depend entirely on rental sources — booking 
may have to be made six months to a year ahead of 
need — or on an inadequately supplied local audio-visual 
center where materials are either out of date or con- 
tinually unavailable, If audio-visual materials are to be 
an integral part of the curriculum, the right materials 
must get to the right place at the right time. 

The budget required will vary greatly, depending on 
such factors as size of school population, extent of audio- 
visual use, whether the audio-visual program is being 
initiated or maintained, and the like. A study group has 
recommended that for an adequate program about 1 per 
cent of the instructional budget should be spent in ob- 
taining Another recommenda- 
tion is that $4 to $6 per pupil be required to finance 


audio-visual materials. 


all aspects of a desirable audio-visual program. 


Do the buildings facilitate the use of audio-visual 
materials? There is a direct relationship between the 
amount of use teachers make of audio-visual materia’s 
and the ease with which they can be used. Ideally, 
every classroom should have light control and electrical 
facilities that make it easy to use nearly every kind of 


(3) for all practical purposes, the newer media are still 
too unavailable and inconvenient for most teachers to go 
to the trouble of using. 

As for the work of the U.S.O.E. staff during the 
months which are just ahead, our main attention, I 
believe, should be concerned with carrying forward the 
research and dissemination programs as established and 
endorsed to date, with this proviso, that we plan to give 
special attention (unless directed otherwise) to the fol- 


lowing problems and concerns: 


1. A need to strengthen the research effort: (1) im- 
provement of specific proposals, and (2) development 


of new ideas for research. 

2. A strengthening of research and program informa- 
tion activities (already launched under the dissemination 
program) giving special attention to the need for devel- 
opment of materials which will interest a nonprofessional 


audience. 

3. The problem of rights and royalties: (1) review 
of the copyright policies, and (2) broad dissemination 
of information regarding all related policies. 

4. The too rapid development and over-promotion 
of “hardware” programs. 

5. Attacks on new media research and experimenta- 
tion by special interest groups. 

6. Development of plans for state and regional use of 
large stocks of materials already produced. 

7. Need for support of local, state and regional dem- 
onstration activities having primary value for local 
regions or institutions. 

8. Coordination of all program efforts (on an interna- 
tional basis) with similar efforts supported by private 
foundations, associations and government agencies. # 


equipment available within a matter of minutes. If this 
goal has not been achieved, the district should have a 
systematic plan for moving closer to the goal each year. 
No new building should be constructed that does not 
provide for the full use of all audio-visual tools known 
today, whether or not these tools are being used at the 
time of building. Also, space is needed for storing audio- 
visual materials and equipment and for preparing inex- 
pensive materials by teachers and audio-visual coordi- 
nators. Flexibility should be the keynote in new build- 
ings. There are now so many new technological develop- 
ments being tested, and more are expected, that no one 
can predict what the school of tomorrow will be like. 


Is the audio-visual program evaluated periodically? 

Dissatisfaction with the status quo is the first step 
toward improvement. Few, if any, school administrators 
are satisfied with the instructional program in their 
schools. The important thing is to know how the pro- 
gram measures up; this is as true of the audio-visual 
activities as of any other part of the school program. 

The school administrator must ensure that audio- 
visual materials are making their maximum contribution 
to the instructional program. An administrator's attitude 
toward the meuia, and clues to his opinions, will be 
evidenced by his answers to the foregoing questions. 
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Current research in audio-visual media will 


influence future instructional technics. selection 


of facilities, professional training, and plant design 


Several researchers in the audio- 
visual field have supplied The Ne- 
tion's Schools with brief reports of 
their The 
following pur- 
poses, methods and findings. 


projects or experiments. 


summaries explain 


Teachers and Students 
Learn Language Together 


Using a grant from the U.S. Office 
of Education under Title VII of N.D.- 
E.A., three faculty members of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois are conducting this 
research project. They are Charles E. 
Johnson of the elementary education 
division of the college of education, Fred 
P. Ellison of the department of Spanish, 
Italian and Portuguese, and Joseph S. 
Flores of the department of Spanish and 
Italian. 

A search for a procedure to be used 
by an elementary teacher in teaching a 
foreign language he himself does not 
know, using audio-visual technics, is the 
purpose of this research. The research- 
ers also are attempting to evaluate the 
devised procedure by comparing its ef- 
fectiveness with that of a more conven- 
tional approach to foreign language in- 
struction that uses specialist teachers. 

Five classrooms of children averaging 
25 per classroom are involved in the 
study. 

Two classes are being taught by spe- 
cialist teachers of Spanish using proce- 
dures, materials and equipment suitable 
in situations in which the teacher knows 
the foreign language. Children in two 
other classrooms — comparable to the 
first two groups in mean chronological 
age, mean I.Q., and distribution of boys 
and girls — are being guided by teachers 
unfamiliar with the Spanish language. 
These two groups are taught by proce- 
dures involving the use of closed-circuit 
TV and tape recordings prepared by lan- 
guage specialists and spoken by natives. 
Once each week these children receive 
instruction by TV, and on the remaining 
days instruction is handled by tape re- 
cordings. A fifth group is one semester 
ahead of the others in Spanish instruc- 
tion. This group provides information as 
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to the suitability and value of particular 
content, materials and methods before 
use with the experimental groups. This 
group is being taught by a specialist 
teacher of Spanish. The groups are in 
their second year of the experiment. 

Pupils in all groups are examined at 
the close of each semester on progress 
in learning the foreign language. Pupils 
in the experimental [non-Spanish speak- 
ing teacher, A-V facilities] and contrast 
[specialist teacher of Spanish, no A-V 
facilities] groups are compared to deter- 
mine the extent to which the experimen- 
tal groups are able to acquire equal 
status with those who received instruc- 
tion from specialist teachers using neither 
TV nor recordings. Evaluation involves 
the use of pictorial tests, tape recordings, 
and individualized interviews. Scoring is 
done by language specialists not directly 
involved in the study. Statistical analy- 
sis involves the use of the t-tests of the 
differences in mean scores. 

There are other experimental aspects, 
according to the researchers. For exam- 
ple, the project staff is collecting data 
concerning the effect of foreign language 
instruction and other areas of learning, 
such as: the correlates of success in learn- 
ing a foreign language when speaking 
and listening (being given primary em- 
phasis); the optimum age for learning a 
and the extent to 
who are initially un- 


foreign language, 


which teachers, 
familiar with the foreign language they 


are presenting, acquire it for themselves. 


FINDINGS: 


At the end of the first year the con- 
trast group (the group receiving instruc- 
tion from specialist teachers) received 
slightly higher mean scores on the Span- 
ish achievement test than did the ex- 
perimental group. However, according 
to the 
mean scores were not found to be statis- 


researchers, the differences in 
tically significant. 

Pupils with higher I.Q.’s tended to 
obtain higher scores on the Spanish 
achievement test than did with 
lower I.Q.’s. The relationship was found 
to be statistically significant at the 0.01 
level. There was a slight tendency for 


those 


the younger pupils to obtain higher 
scores on the Spanish achievement test 
than did the older pupils, and the pupils 
who scored high -in the achievement 


tests in other school subjects tended to 
score high on the Spanish achievement 
tests. In many instances the relationship 


was statistically significant 


Teachers A-V Course 
Taught by Television 


“Audio-Visual Television Course” is 
the title of the project undertaken by 
Walter A. Wittich, professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Wisconsin. 

A series of investigations is being 
conducted by which the general speed, 
tempo and effectiveness of teacher train- 
ing is hoped to be moved ahead. The 
course planners anticipated the possibil- 
ity that could be in- 
creased in terms of the number of teach- 
ers affected through the use of television 
teaching technics related to more tradi- 
student of the 


lessons, 


future training 


tional procedures. The 
course “attended” 42 
read a basic textbook along with supple - 
sub- 


televised 


mentary reference materials, and 
mitted 10 written laboratory reports in 
which he described how newly acquired 
understandings of procedures in A-V 
education were applied immediately to 
day-to-day classroom teaching. 

One of the procedures involved in the 
production of the 42 television lessons 
employed a teaching team. 
the fall of 1959 the team 
laboratories of the TV 


Wisconsin, 


During 
worked at the 
center at the 
producing televised lessons which en- 


University of 


compassed what ordinarily is offered in 
A-V 


page 


training 
200 


the college level teacher 


course. At the 


manual 


same time a 


course was produc ed and a 
bibliography compiled. In the spring of 
1960 the was prest nted in six 


television 
were enrolled for graduate, undergrad- 


course 


areas. Elementary teachers 


uate or inservice training credit. 


FINDINGS: 

The questionnaire given to the teach- 
ers at the end of the course after credit 
had been assigned seems to indicate 
the following: (1) more than 90 per cent 
of the teachers believed that the televi- 
sion audio-visual lessons contained in- 
formation of practical value; (2) 90 per 
that the work load ex- 


cent believed 
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pected in the course was beyond that 
which ordinarily would be encountered 
in a professional level education course; 
(3) 90 per cent adjudged the course to 
be of greater practical value than the 
typical education courses in which they 
had enrolled previously; (4) 80 per cent 
reported that their over-all attitude to- 
ward the televised course was more 
favorable than they felt toward typical 
education courses taken during the last 
five years of their experience. 


Kinescope Recordings 
Help Student Teachers 


Sponsored by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation under Title VII of N.D.E.A., 
Hunter College of the City of New 
York, and the division of teacher educa- 
tion of the New York City municipal col- 
leges, this project is being conducted by 
Herbert Schueler, Milton J. Gold, Gerald 
S. Lesser, and Harold E. Mitzel. 

The first phase of this project tests 
the use of kinescope recordings in an 
effort to enhance teaching effectiveness 
of student teachers. The second phase 
tests the value of closed-circuit TV and 
kinescope recordings as a means of ob- 
serving classes in the college laboratory 
schools by remote control. 

Over a pe.iod of three semesters, 60 
elementary student teachers are divided 
into one control and two experimental 
groups as part of Phase One. All are 
kinescoped at the beginning and end of 
each semester for comparison of individ- 
ual growth. In the intervening training 
period, students in the control group 
are visited five times — as usual — by 
their college supervisors. Students in one 
experimental group are filmed by kine- 
scope and are not visited by the super- 
visor, while students in the second ex- 
perimental group are kinescoped while 
the supervisor is in the room. The ex- 
perimental groups view their own per- 
formances and discuss them with the 
supervisors. 

In Phase Two a kinescope library is 
being developed so that six sections of a 
course in elementary education methods 
may test the use of these three methods 
of observation: (1) in person visiting; (2) 
viewing kinescopes of class activity, and 
(3) viewing kinescopes of class activity 
prepared through discussion between the 
college instructor and the elementary 
school teacher. Students in three groups 
will be tested in an effort to determine 
differential learning effects. 


FINDINGS: 

Students and supervisors indicate a 
positive feeling about the use of kine- 
scopes in student teaching, but objective 
evaluation depends upon statistical analy- 
sis, not yet available. 
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A-V Media May Improve 
Teacher Preparation 


With grants from the U.S. Office of 
Education and the Ford Foundation, 
James B. Tintera, associate professor of 
education, Michigan State University, is 
conducting two research projects under 
the auspices of the State of Michigan 
Television Study, of which Professor 
Tintera is chairman. 

In Project One (U.S.O.E. grant) an 
analysis is being made of the ways in 
which the application of new communi- 
cations media may improve teacher 
preparation, especially in such fields as 
languages, science and mathematics. 

Project Two (Ford Foundation grant) 
is attempting to collect and analyze the 
conditions, ideas and directions in ETV 
that appear most promising for educa- 
tion in Michigan, and to develop a rec- 
ommended plan or plans for a coordi- 
nated statewide effort in utilization of 
ETV. 

Sixty-six student teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools of East Lansing, Mich., 
were chosen and assigned at random to 
Project One. Twenty-two were used in 
each of three terms — winter, spring and 
fall, 1960. Each group was further di- 
vided into subgroups designated as “tele- 
vision,” “tape” and “control.” Three 
films or tapes were made of each student 
teacher in the classroom (without the 
teacher’s knowledge of which half hour 
during the day) at the beginning, middle 
and end of the term. The films or tapes 
were returned to the student teacher to 
allow him and his supervising teacher to 
review and to hold critique sessions. The 
student teachers also were given paper 
and pencil tests at the beginning and 
end of the term. These tests currently 
are in the process of evaluation. 


FINDINGS: 

Researchers report that insufficient 
time has elapsed to report conclusive 
findings or to detect established trends. 


Didactic Films Teach 
Better Than Discussions! 


With a grant from the U.S. Office of 
Education under Title VII of N.D.E.A., 
Loran C. Twyford Jr., H. H. McAshan, 
and John Church of the State University 
of New York are conducting this re- 
search project. 

Research is being conducted in order 
to discover which audio-visual aids are 
most effective in general science and 
mathematics instruction. 

A learning profile technic is utilized 
to discover the relative effectiveness of 
various A-V aids. Thirty students turn 
knobs to indicate whether they think 
they are learning each moment of the 


instruction. Their responses are sum- 
marized and plotted to form peaks and 
valleys of instructional effectiveness. 
Visual aids are introduced into those 
instructional segments that appear as 
valleys. A second group of students is 
taught with the improved instruction, 
and profiles are made of this instruction. 
In this way it is possible to improve 
the lessons throughout the year, accord- 
ing to the researchers. Specifically pre- 
pared tests involving visual and verbal 
items are administered at the end of 
each unit in order to make a definite 
evaluation. 


FINDINGS: 


After six months of experimentation 
the following aids appear effective: di- 
dactic films, overhead transparencies, 
demonstrations and experiments. Dra- 
matic films, introduction to films and 
discussions would not appear to be 
greatly ¢” 2ctive. No final answers have 
been obtained in over-all improvement 
as a result of the treatment. 


Teaching of Reading 
Is ‘Enhanced’ by ETV 


Conducting research at the reading 
center of the college of education, Penn- 
sylvania State University, is Lyman 
Hunt, associate professor of education. 
His project is supported by a grant 
from the U.S. Office of Education under 
Title VII of N.D.E.A. 

Four objectives govern this research. 
Attempts are being made: (1) to discover 
if the role played by the classroom teach- 
er in teaching reading can be enhanced 
through “effective use of ETV”; (2) to 
determine the advisability of ETV for 
teachers as well as for children; (3) to 
decide if part of the ETV effort should 
be directed toward the concerns of 
teachers, and (4) to determine if teachers 
are the “truly important persons in the 
educational process.” 

In conducting this research, Professor 
Hunt has emphasized: (1) the use of 
television “for bringing ideas to teach- 
ers”; (2) the conviction that quality read- 
ing instruction is a “highly personal mat- 
ter and does not lend itself well to 
mass treatment and _ instruction,” and 
(3) the team approach to research is 
desirable because teachers 
need to participate actively in any re- 
search that is basically concerned with 
teacher attitudes and practices in the 
classroom.” 

A series of fifteen 30 minute programs 
illustrating recent trends and approaches 
to reading instruction in the public 
schools was presented by a group of 
teachers. Selected portions of their read- 
ing programs were shown. The series 
was telecast on Saturday mornings from 
late January to May through the facil- 


“classroom 
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ities of a local open-circuit television 
station. 

Participating teachers were assigned 
at random to one of four groups. Two 
groups viewed and two groups did not 
view the television programs. One of the 
viewing and one of the nonviewing 
groups kept notes of important occur- 
rences in their reading program during 
the period of the telecast. Groups of 
parents were similarly involved. 

Studies after 
the television series. Evaluation of each 


were made before and 
teacher’s reading program included an 


observational study, a_ self-record of 
his own program, an attitude scale, and 
an interview relative to his reading pro- 


gram. 


FINDINGS: 

Comparisons of teacher groups formed 
through random assignments show high- 
ly significant differences in favor of the 
d » 
teacher groups who viewed the program 
series. The holds for the 
parent groups. Studies of the children’s 


same true 
reading performance showed no differ- 
ence in one teacher's group of children 
over fact, this 


not anticipated, according to the re- 


another’s and, in was 


searchers. Professor Hunt believes ETV 
has been shown to be an effective way 
to change teacher attitude and practice 
insofar as reading and instruction are 


concerned. 


They Learn Russian 
via ETV Alone 


Under sponsorship of the U.S. Office 
of Education, Oakley J. 
ciate professor of psychology, University 


Gordon, asso- 


of Utah, is conducting the research de- 
scribed here. 

Russian is being taught via ETV to 
“superior” elementary pupils at the end 
of the school day. The researchers are 
hypothesizing changes in certain be- 
havior in the regular school classroom; 
however, there is an additional hypo- 
thesis concerning the relative effective- 
ness of teaching Russian by television 
versus the live instructor. 

Three days a week Russian is taught 
in 12 classes. Eight of these classes con- 
sist of pupils of superior intelligence 
who receive only televised instruction. 
4 lassrooms con- 


Another two television 


tain a heterogeneous group of average 





OVERHEAD projector is used by junior high school instructor in North St. 
Paul, Minn., to show a graph he has prepared to illustrate effect of gravity 
on object rolling down incline. A pencil is used as pointer to retain student 
attention during discussion. 
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and superior pupils. The remaining two 
classes consist of superior pupils who 
are being taught by a live instructor in 
the classroom. Each of the classes con- 
tains approximately 30 pupils 

two control 


There in addition, 


groups of superior pupils who are not 


are, 


studying the Russian language. 

All of the pupils participating are be- 
ing measured periodically in their socio- 
emotional adjustment to school and on 
achievement in regular 


their academic 


classwork. The pupils enrolled in Rus- 


sian also are being measured on their 
interest and achievement in the Russian 


course. 
FINDINGS: 


Based on the 


three-year 


results of the first 
experiment, the fol- 


year 
of this 
lowing trends seem to be indicated 

Russian 


1. Superior pupils studying 


continue on the whole to do well in their 


academic and _ socio-emotional behavior 
in their regular classwork. 
3. T he 


Russian 


superior pupils are learning 
who do par- 
tend to 


socio-emo- 


well, and _ those 


ticularly well in the language 


certain aspects ot 


their 


gain in 


tional behavior ir class situation 


is well. 
3. Pupil interest in Russian via tele- 
vision dropped off at the end of the 
year. 

4. Conducting this 
the end of the 
caused no serious problems to school 
deter- 


Russian course at 


regular Ss hool day has 


or family activity as far as can be 


mined. 


Student’s ETV Attitude 
Depends on Teacher’s 


Maine 
with 


Under sponsorships of of the 
State 
support of funds granted by the U.S 
Office of under Title VII of 
N.D.E.A Devitt, 
reau of secondary education, Maine State 


Department of Education 
Education 
Joseph J. chief, bu- 
Department of Education, is conducting 
this research project. 

Researchers are attempting to develop 
and evaluate an economical and practi- 
cal method of providing intellectual stim- 
ulation to gifted students in small sec- 
ondary schools through televised in- 
structional program 

Each half-hour 
courses are presented on a television net- 
work that reaches about 90 per cent of 
Maine’s high schools. Both are full-year 


school morning two 


courses carrying one unit of high school 

credit. Neither duplicates the content of 

courses taught in the schools 
Participating students are divided by 


schools into four groups. One has the 


televised program plus the resources of 
its own schools. A second group has the 
teachers who visit 


services of assistant 


(Continued on Next Page 





the schools biweekly and give personal 
aid. A third group does not receive the 
services of visiting teachers but instead 
participates in a three-hour seminar for 
students ‘rom near-by schools, once a 
month. The fourth group has all three 
services. 

Each student has two basic college 
level textbooks, access to a small refer- 
ence library and mimeographed study 
guides. An extensive standardized test- 
ing program is provided at the beginning 
and at the end of the school year, and 
mimeographed achievement tests are pre- 
pared monthly by the project staff. 


FINDINGS: 
Definite conclusions will not be pub- 


lished until next summer when data will 
have been analyzed statistically. Tenta- 


tively, however, researchers believe that 


in states having secondary schools so 
small that it is not practical to develop 
courses that challenge superior students 
effectively, televised courses can help to 
meet this need and can do so economi- 
cally. Attitudes of the students toward 
the televised courses reflect directly the 
attitudes of their teachers, the research- 
ers maintain. If the teachers question 
the value of the program, the students 
will be indifferent and will profit little 
from participation. If the teachers are 
enthusiastic, the students will work well 
and will adjust readily to this new medi- 
um, the researchers believe. 

Monthly objective test results seem to 
that 
only do as well as those with the sup- 


indicate students with television 


porting services. 


‘Self Study’ Pattern 
Produces Skills 


Designated N.D.E.A. Project 079, this 
research is being conducted by G. M. 
Torkelson, chairman, instructional ma- 
terials, college of education, Pennsyl- 
vania State University. 

Four principal objectives govern this 
research. Efforts are being made to de- 
termine: (1) the best pattern or patterns 


REPRINTS 


of this school administra- 
tion study on audio-vis- 
val tools of learning (48 
pages) are available at 
35 cents each in quanti- 
ties of less than 200 and 
30 cents each if more 
than 200 are ordered. 


teacher preparation in 
audio-visual effects 
of “saturation” upon pupil learning; (3) 
the effects of “saturation” upon continu- 
ing teacher use of audio-visual materials, 
and (4) the 
audio-visual materials in public schools. 

Research is being conducted in two 
phases. Phase One involves teaching 
“audio-visual education” by four meth- 
of four semesters. 


for preservice 
education; (2) the 


limitations to the use of 


ods over the 
Methods are: (1) a separate course; (2) 


span 


an arrangement where A-V course con- 
tent is integrated in the general and 
subject matter courses in secondary and 
elementary education; (3) an arrange- 
ment where the A-V course content and 
skills are taught on location while stu- 
dents are doing their practice teaching 
in public schools (this involves both sec- 
ondary and elementary student teachers 
and also involves adding equipment and 
materials to certain centers to test effects 
of “saturation”); (4) a “self-study” pat- 
tern where content and skills are learned 
by the students exclusively through the 
use of locally and commercially pro- 
duced A-V materials. 

Phase Two of the experiment will 
involve two years of follow-up in which 
persons who have participated and who 
have graduated will be visited in their 
first teaching positions. They will be ob- 
served for teaching procedures and will 
be asked to assess the value of the pat- 
tern by which they were prepared to use 
audio-visual materials. They also will be 
asked to identify what they considered 
to be factors in the school system that 
inhibit and/or promote effective use of 
instructional media. 


FINDINGS: 

The “self-study” pattern would appear 
to have real potential in teaching skills 
such as are required in the operation of 
projection and sound equipment, accord- 
ing to present findings. The researchers 
believe that this may have value in pre- 
service and inservice training programs 
where the learning of equipment opera- 


tion is necessary. © 


DICTATING MACHINES 
commonly seen in business 
offices can be adapted for 
many uses in the class- 
room. In this scene at Long 
Lots Junior High School, 
Westport, Conn., pupils are 
recording their panel dis- 
cussion for future review 
and criticism. Equipped to 
provide sufficient volume 
of sound, these machines 
can be used to present 
lessons previously recorded 
by the teacher. Through 
exchange of discs, records, 
belts or tapes, teachers 
can communicate with oth- 
ers who become sources of 
information to be heard in 
the classroom. 
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. School Lunch 


The newer media can spark interest in 


nutrition education. 


These nine suggestions, applied to 


the lunch program, go beyond verbal symbols 


FAITH W. CHALMERS 


School Lunch Director for West Virginia 


N VARIOUS fields, the current emphasis on audio- 
visual materials has provided enrichment for all types 
of learning experiences. Too often, in the field of nutri- 
tion education, we rely chiefly upon textbooks to provide 
needed background information. Well chosen audio- 
visual materials, when used, help provide the “spark of 
interest” needed for effective school lunch programs. 
Care should be taken, however, in the selection of such 
materials. A-V aids never should be used as a substitute 
for effective teaching. 

In selecting or preparing an audio-visual aid, we must 
consider first the purpose for which it is to be used. One 
or two illustrative materials carefully selected for a spe- 
cific purpose are more useful than a wealth of material 
that fails to meet the needs and interests of the group. 

In all cases some type of criteria should be developed 
before audio-visual materials are selected or prepared. 

The following questions or criteria might be used in 
selecting or preparing audio-visual materials: 

1. Does it serve a purpose? 

2. Does it tell a story or illustrate a specific point? 

3. Does it arouse interest or attract attention? 

4. Is it easy to use, to store, or to transport? 

5. Is it easy to read and to understand? 

6. Is it based upon accurate, factual information? 

7. Is it worth the time or expense involved in its pur- 
chase or preparation? 


Sources of Audio-Visual Materials. Various types of 
audio-visual materials are different 
sources. Many have been prepared by experts in the field 
of nutrition education and should not be overlooked. 
Some of the most outstanding have been listed in a 
publication of the American School Food Service Asso- 
ciation, “Selected School Lunch Audio-Visual Aids.” 


available from 


“School-Made” Audio-Visual Materials. The most valu- 
able audio-visual materials are those that have been 
developed in one’s own school or community. These may 


1Wisely, Katherine Connelly: Selected School 
Lunch Audio-Visual Aids. Philadelphia: American 
School Food Service Association, 1958, 1960. 
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not always have the professional appearance and artistic 
appeal of a Hollywood production, but they have other 
values that offset this lack they have been prepared 
to meet local needs and interests; they will attract atten- 
tion and arouse interest; they have been prepared in the 
classroom from materials available locally; they may be 
adapted easily for use in other schools and communities 

Whenever students become involved directly in devei- 
oping nutrition education materials to be used in the 
classroom, school lunchroom, school assembly programs, 
or local community programs, a more active interest in 
nutrition is aroused and more actual learning takes place 
In schools where classroom projects have been developed 
and used effectively in the school lunchroom, a notice- 
able improvement in food habits generally is observed. 

One convenient device to use when thinking of A-V 
materials for the school lunch program is Edgar Dale's 
“Cone of Experience.” We believe that 
personnel is in the habit of providing direct, purposeful 


school lunch 
experiences for pupils, teachers, cooks and helpers; like- 
wise, the personnel is accustomed to verbal symbols. 

According to Dr. Dale, symbols (words, ideas, formu- 
las and so forth)* often fail to communicate the concept 
desired. He has listed nine technics for A-V communica- 
tion that go beyond the verbal symbol. For the school 
lunch program these suggestions are applicable as fol- 
lows: 

1. Contrived Experiences. Materials used to furnish 
contrived experiences are models, mockups, objects and 
specimens. These may be used to help pupils and parents 
“explore” the kitchen and its activities (without having a 
lot of people in the way) and to help them know what a 
“germ” looks like by using an enlarged model. Specimen 
trays of a well balanced diet can be displayed. A cut- 
away model of a range, freezing compartment, or other 
piece of equipment may help cooks and students in learn- 
ing the proper care and maintenance of this expensive 
equipment. 

(Continued on Next Page) 
2Dale, Edgar: Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching. 


New York: The Dryden Press, 1954, Pp. 42-5¢ 
‘Ibid: p. 53. 





2. Dramatized Experiences. Use of plays, puppetry, 
sociodrama and role playing can help to answer the fol- 
lowing questions: How do the pupils react? How do the 
vooks react? How can they learn how to act? What are 
they thinking? What if vitamins, minerals and carbohy- 
drates could talk? , 

3. Demonstrations. Make use of chalk- 
boards and feltboards. Consider the tremendous potential 
of the chalkboard and feltboard in building answers to 
these questions: How do I choose foods? What diet suits 
me best? Why worry about nutrients? 

Interest can be created by demonstrations in how to 
prepare and cook foods with low nutrient loss; how to 
correlate the school lunch program with the instructional 


apparatus, 


program; how to balance diets and dollars. 

4. Field Trips. Field trips can help the school lunch 
director (and the pupils, cooks and teachers) learn about 
the “inside workings” of the local canning factory, the 
local meat packer, the local wholesale distribution center, 
the local dairy, or the local bakery. These visits can be 
related to present and future needs, and they can devel- 
op an appreciation of the tremendous responsibilities of 
the manager of a school lunch program. 


5. Exhibits. Make use of school-made displays, bul- 
letin boards, and posters. Keep a regular school lunch 
bulletin board. Get pupils to help. Evaluate it often. 
Make use of pictures and color. Use motion pictures 
if possible and appropriate. There are dozens of free 


and inexpensive posters available. Pupils can create 
others and their creations often are startlingly good, ap- 
propriate and attractive. Have a contest for the best dis- 
play by awarding a cake or something “extra-special” 
as a prize. 

6. Closed-Circuit Television. Let the pupils, parents, 
teachers and principal see and hear what goes on in the 
school kitchen — how every move made there is aimed 
at providing better, tastier, more attractive meals. 

7. Motion Pictures. Movies help to give pupils a 
chance to project themselves into real-life or staged ex- 
periences that might help them with table manners, 
food selection, and cleanliness. And movies can help 
children find answers to: “How do I behave at the ta- 
ble?” “How does one say ‘grace’?” “What happens to 
my food after I eat it?” “Where did all this food come 
from?” 

8. Still Pictures, Radio and Recordings. Make use of 
photographs, illustrations, filmstrips, slides, opaque pro- 
jectors, phonographs and radios. Use these to brighten 
and quiet the lunchroom, to illustrate answers to ques- 
tions, to build desired reactions, and to “make a point.” 

9. Visual Symbols. Use such materials as flat maps, 
chalkboards, sketches, cartoons, comic strips, diagrams, 
charts and graphs. Use these in conferences, in planning 
sessions, and in discussing diet, nutrients, nutrition and 
sanitation. Use these in illustrating methods, manners, 


means and costs. - 


“The most valuable audio-visual materials are those that have been developed 
in one’s own school or community." 





this helpful 

new booklet 

will answer 

many of your 
questions about 
cafeteria planning 


* How large should it be? 

* How much seating capacity will | need? 
* How much equipment will | need? 

* How many serving lines should there be? 
* How many people can be fed hourly? 

* How many employees will it require? 

© Will it fit the budget? 


COMPARE YOUR NEEDS WITH THE FLOOR 
PLANS AND DETAILED DESCRIPTIONS OF 
THESE TEN INSTALLATIONS, SHOWING... 


* Total Area * Seating Capacity * Equipment Used 
* Number of Food Service Employees Needed * Aver- 
age Number of People Served * Approximate Cost 


You'll find a full range of cafeterias by types, sizes 
and costs selected from locations from coast to coast 
... With a handy chart which enables you to com- 
pare them statistically according to cost per foot of 
equipment, square feet per man, etc. 


BASTIAN-BLESSING 


World's largest manufacturer of 


counter food service and fountain equipmen 





If you’re planning to expand, 
modernize or build new cafeteria 
facilities... 


mail the coupon 

« T ! 

today! 

A real time and trouble saver for you... 

you would have to travel hundreds of miles 

and spend many weeks to gather the data 

found between the covers of this booklet. 

Prepared by Bastian-Blessing, Cafeteria 

Service headquarters for both planning and 
equipment. 
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The Bastian-Blessing Company 
4201 West Peterson Avenue, Chicago 46, Ill., Dept. 17-8 


Please rush your new Cafeteria Planning Booklet 


[] Expanding Modernizing 
My Name 


Organization 

Listed under Find Your i | 

“Restaurant Equipment and || “*s")peeler | 

Supplies" in all cities over Vlew Pence | 
10,000 population 9 


Address 


City, Zone, State 
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Disagree on Public School Liability, 


But Half Would Require Insurance 


ethics, 


not be 


A§ A matter of school 
districts held 
liable for property damage or personal 
injuries, believe 58 per cent of the 
administrators responding to Febru- 


should 


ary’s opinion poll. Nor should school 
districts be required to carry insur- 
ance covering such liabilities, accord- 
ing to 50 per cent of the respondents. 

One group pleaded immunity from 
liability for “No tax sup- 
ported institution should be held 
liable for property damage or per- 
sonal injuries.” (Mich.) Going further, 
a Pennsylvania schoolman said: “To 
permit the tax [gathering] agency to 
be sued by its constituencies is a part 
of the economic mal-thinking of our 
age.” 

One official contends that “the in- 
surance companies will be the only 


schools. 


people to gain” if schools do not 
“maintain the theory of governmental 
immunity.” 

“The vulnerability of a public body 
is so great that I cannot believe it 
should be placed in a position of 
liability,” commented a Californian. 


Concern About Cost 

Getting off the subject of ethics, 
some participants concerned 
about the cost. Here is what an Iowa 
superintendent said: “It would open 
up a mess of sue, sue, sue for every 
little thing. Costs would be exhorbi- 
tant.” An Illinoisian is afraid “there 
won't be enough money left to run 


were 


the schools.” Another Illinois respond- 
ent is against “spending money for 
anything other than instruction or 
items necessary for instruction.” 
Other respondents maintain that 
schools should not be held liable for 
property damage or personal injuries 
would be too 
“this could lead 


because “there many 
unjust claims” (Pa.); ' 
to a claims-conscious people and 
(Mo.); “a 
new avenue of administrative prob- 


(Idaho). 


Negligence on the part of school 


much confusion” whole 


lems arises 


districts is one aspect of liability men- 
tioned by parties on both sides of the 
“spokesman” for those 
should not be 
held liable added, “except in cases of 


question. A 


who believe schools 


112 


proven neglect.” A group of those 
who believe that school districts 
should be held liable said, “if property 
damages or injuries are a direct result 
of negligence.” 

Forty-two per cent of the respond- 
ents believe that school districts 
should be held liable. The main argu- 
ment given in this camp is that school 
districts have the same obligations 
as do other corporations. A Wiscon- 
sin superintendent remarked: “It is 
neither ethically correct nor morally 
proper that businesses — schools — 
that have millions of people under 
their control should not be held re- 
sponsible for their acts.” 

Districts Have Obligations 

“It would appear to me that school 
districts have the same obligations 
to patrons as commercial institutions 
have to their customers.” (Iowa. ) 

Others implied that the knowledge 
of the fact that school districts would 
be held liable will develop con- 
scientiousness for public safety on the 
part of school people. A New Jersey 
respondent said “maintenance of 
buildings and property would prob- 
ably improve.” 

In favor of holding schools liable 
are a few respondents who called for 
restrictions on insurance coverage. 
“There should be some way to limit 
liability to a reasonable amount to 
excessive unreasonable 


prevent and 


claims,” said a Washington school- 
man. 

School districts should not be re- 
quired to carry insurance covering 
liabilities, believe 50 per cent of the 
respondents. Some objected to the 
word “required.” Said an administra- 
tor from Illinois: “I think that school 
districts should carry some insurance 
for their own protection; however, I 
don’t think it should be required.” 

“If liability is established, and thus 
the possibility of suit is present, dis- 
tricts must protect themselves with 
insurance,” declared a New Hamp- 
shire schoolman. Others contend that 
insurance coverage would be a neces- 
sity if school districts were liable, de- 
spite their feeling that ethically they 
should not be. 

“As long as insurance is available, 
the incidental premium is secondary 
to protecting the public,” reasoned a 
Michigan official, who is one of the 
49 per cent believing districts should 
be required to carry liability insur- 
ance. 

“As long as the public requires 
schools to operate bus lines, cafe- 
terias, community recreation centers, 
and other things not essentially aca- 
demic or educational or formerly con- 
sidered a school duty, protection 
should be afforded the recipient of 
service and the public! (IIl.) 

“We all realize that juries and some 
courts tend to provide high damages. 
Therefore, insurance coverage should 
be provided to protect districts,” said 
a Pennsylvania administrator. 

There was no hesitation from this 
Alaska respondent, who wants com- 
pulsory insurance, “since everyone 
sues at the slightest opportunity.” & 


OPINION POLL FINDINGS: 


As a question of ethics (regardless of your present 
state statutes) do you believe that school districts 
should be held liable for property damage or person- 


al injuries (tort)? 
Yes..42% 


No..58% 


Should school districts be required to carry insurance 


covering such liabilities? 
No ee 50% 


Yes... 49% 


No opinion... 1% 


Based on a 4 per cent proportional sampling of 16,000 school administrators 
in continental United States, this survey brought a 48 per cent response. 
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For beauty that stands up through the years, INSULROCK offers 


Proviso West High School, Hillside, Ili . 
Ce ee eee school planners and builders these easy-to-see advantages: 
Architects: Perkins & Will 


General Contractor: Power Construction, Inc Easy on the eyes, INSULROCK exposed ceilings make possible 
60-70% light reflectance from exclusive factory-applied 
INSUL-GLO 70* surface. 


Easy on the ears, INSULROCK absorbs up to 85% of incident noise. 


Easy on the budget, INSULROCK economically combines in one lightweight 
roof deck material the insulating, non-combustible, acoustical, light reflecting, and 
strength features normally requiring a costly combination of materials. 


The new Proviso West High School, Hillside, Illinois, shows INSULROCK’s 
versatile strength and beauty. 100,000 square feet of 2” INSULROCK, applied 
on bulb-tees, supply roof deck and ceiling for gymnasium, music and art 
rooms, cafeteria, kitchen, and independent auto shop. Constructed 

on a 60 acre, suburban residential plot, the school accommodates 2,500 
students with planned future expansion to 4,000. 


FLINTKOTE " Manufacturer of America’s Broadest Line of Building Products 


Zw THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 
INSULROCK DIVISION 


Executive Office: 

New York, N. Y. 

General Sales Office: 

Richmond, Virginia 

Plants: 

North Judson, Indiana; Richmond, Virginia 

District Sales Offices: 

Atlanta, Georgia; Cleveland, Ohio; Dallas, Texas; Kansas 
City, Missouri; Los Angeles, California; New York, N. Y. 
*A trademark of The Flintkote Company 
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Satisfactory Pay Should 


IN THIS, the fourth, round-table discussion, the following Arkansas super- 
intendents participated: Chris D. Corbin, Fort Smith; Garland A. Stubblefield, 
El Dorado; J. A. Trice, Pine Bluff; Wayne H. White, Fayetteville. A. W. Ford, 
state commissioner of education; Forrest Rozzell, executive secretary, state 
education association, and J. H. Wasson, director of supervision, state 
department of education, also participated. Calvin Grieder (‘‘Administrator's 
Clinic’) of The Nation's Schools served as moderator, and Arthur H. Rice, 
editor, as interrogator. 


Forrest Rozze.v: I want to sound off on merit rating. I find it rather difficult 
to take issue with the alleged purpose of merit rating: to identify superior 
teachers and pay them accordingly. However, I know of no school district in 
America where conditions are such that merit rating actually realizes that pur- 
pose. The grand strategy of the moment for merit rating is to develop a tech- 
nic by which ‘certain groups seek to avoid the inevitability of increasing tax 
support for education — a technic for dividing inadequate funds among teach- 
Crs. 

If we could establish a salary schedule in Arkansas beginning at $6000 
and. then, over a period of years, provide for increases to $12,000 and say 
that anyone who meets the qualifications for teaching is entitled to this range 
of salary, then I would have no objection to setting up a merit system to pay 
superior teachers over and above that amount — even if some subjective cri- 
teria were used. But that situation doesn’t prevail in Arkansas, and it doesn’t 
prevail in any place we've mentioned in our discussions. 

Maybe a crude analogy can be made to medicine. Certain minimum 

qualifications are required for doctors to perform appendectomies, tonsillec- 
tomies and so on. But if you want someone superior — a specialist in surgery 
— then vou pay more for merit. You're paving for merit! 
Wayne H. Wuire: I don’t agree with the statement you made, Forrest, on 
what is back of the movement for merit rating. I've spoken with a lot of peo- 
ple who favored merit rating and who were not concerned with cutting taxes. 
But the objection J have to merit rating — and the objection I’ve heard our 
teachers express more often than any other — has to do with measuring 
teacher effectiveness. Is rating to be done arbitrarily? 

The best teachers we have are those who would benefit from merit rat- 
ing if we had it, but they probably are more opposed to it than anybody else. 


RozzeL.: I don’t care where you go — any community will do — and you 
might find the highest salary schedule in the nation, but it’s not enough. We 
are facing the inescapable need of making teaching the pre-eminent profes- 
sion. And that was my thought when I was talking about $6000 to $12,000 
in Arkansas. There'll be some communities where the annual base schedule 
will have to be from $10,000 to $20,000, to make teaching the pre-eminent 


pre »fession. 
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Precede Merit Rating 


Catvin GrieperR: What you're arguing for is a much higher salary structure 
as a whole — before we even begin to think about merit. 

RozzeE.u: That's right. In the U.S. today the average salary for teachers is 
about $5000. In order to make teaching a pre-eminent profession that 
amount should be doubled. Then I'd be willing to consider merit rating over 


and above that. 


Rice: The argument I get as I interview administrators is that their boards 
support higher salaries for teachers on a merit plan because they believe the 
teachers who are more deserving are being paid proportionately. But school 
boards are unwilling to pay everyone $10,000 a year. 


GriepEK: How many teachers are worth $10,000 a year? 


Rozze..: Well, I'd say this: Within the context of the American economy, 
with our ability to produce, and in terms of the responsibility that rests upon 
teachers, and even with the limitations of our present methods of financing 


education, teaching is worth an average of $10,000 a year. 
Grigper: | don’t think there are a great many teachers worth $10,000. 


Rozze._: The low level of salaries is not the only thing that makes me op- 
pose merit rating. I have no objection to merit rating if or when conditions 
are such that we're actually talking about superior competence and paying 
for superior competence, rather than using a merit plan as a gimmick for di- 
viding inadequate salary funds. 

G. A. STuBBLEFIELD: The trouble is, I think, that teachers don’t have con- 
fidence in present methods of measurement. 

One of the main reasons that merit rating won't work at present is that 
it actually is contrary to our philosophy of local control. What I mean is this: 
Suppose you adopt a merit pay plan in your community; then suppose that 
there is one teacher who, according to your measures, isn’t rated high enough 
to get an increase in salary. Now between 30 and 60 parents of that teacher's 
pupils may think she’s the best teacher they ever heard of, and they're going 
to be concerned about her rating, and they're going to battle about it. Then 
you've got a fight on your hands right in your own community. 

I think right there is one of the main reasons that merit pay plans won't 

work — control is located in the local district. Whoever does the measuring or 
rating is going out on his neck, unless you have some other sort of control 
where people can’t get to him. : 
A. W. Forp: Yes, that’s the basic reason why I think the objection to merit 
rating is valid. In America we have local control of education, and merit rat- 
ing is not practical with local control. If we had a national ministry of educa- 
tion, which we don’t want, it might work. 


STUBBLEFIELD: Decisions are made too close to home. 
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Objection to 


merit pay 


is ‘administrative’ 


More 
100 systems 


merit 


than 
have 


plan 


‘Parents may insist that their child’s 
teacher receive a good rating. Pressures on the 
board of education to that effect will amount to 
an encroachment on local control’ 


GriepER: How would it encroach on local control? I still don’t see that. 


STUBBLEFIELD: Through pressure. You get the parents disturbed. Parents 
will say: “There’s the teacher of my child; he’s a good teacher and I know 
it, and I think he ought to have this additional salary. You're doing him an 
injustice when you don’t allow it. I’m going to the school board and see to it 
that justice is done.” 

At the next meeting of the board there'll be between 30 and 60 parents. 
They'll walk into that board meeting and put pressure on the board, and the 
board members are going to reverse their decision under the circumstances. 
Forp: I want to tell you what one of the state’s most prominent men said. 
“I don’t see, Mr. Ford,” he said, “why you and your group can’t select the 
best teachers. Everybody downtown knows who they are. I haven’t been in 
this community too jong, but I think I know, and I believe everybody else 
knows.” And he added, “I think the objection to merit pay is administrative,” 
which is really what we are admitting here. I just wonder if that isn’t the real 
objection. It’s the difficulty of administration and fear of pressure that will be 
hard to cope with. 

Curis D. Corsin: Suppose you have an elementary school with two first 
grade teachers, and you rate one of them as a superior teacher and the other 
as a mediocre teacher. Which teacher does everyone want for his child? 
Everyone wants his child assigned to the superior teacher’s room — and you 
have an untenable situation. You can call that “administrative,” as Mr. Ford 
just did, or whatever you choose. Perhaps it is administrative, but it is diffi- 
cult to handle. 

James H. Wasson: There seem to be two points of view from which merit 
rating is considered. The people who largely advocate merit rating are busi- 
ness leaders in private institutions. Now if you had a private school, you 
could do this sort of thing. But in a public institution you've got all sorts of 
pressures and problems. 


Grieper: I think you gentlemen are overlooking the fact that there are more 
than a hundred school systems that do operate under one or another form of 
merit plan, and nobody there seems to be going out on his neck. 


Corsin: At the A.A.S.A. meeting last year, I served as chairman of a discus- 
sion group at which a member of our panel was also a school superintendent. 
He reported that his school system had a merit pay plan and that the begin- 
ning salary in the system was $6000. He was not troubled by a shortage of 
teachers. (Incidentally, two of his teachers were present at the discussion. ) 
However, in discussing the matter with him after the meeting, I received the 
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impression that he did have a salary schedule. He apparently had a begin- 
ning salary and a top salary with steps in between. He worked teachers in on 
the basis of experience and training, and, to a degree, on performance. He 
said he had not been involved in the kind of trouble referred to by Mr. Stub- 
blefield. 

Joun A. Trice: I think it is wholly unrealistic for us not to do something 
about merit rating. The difficulties in it are no reason for not looking at it. 
This is a highly competitive society, and I think we are being unrealistic 
when we take competition out of the teaching profession. 

Now there are certain objective factors on which merit rating (I like 
some other terms better) can be based, but I think where it has broken down 
most is where the rating is done in an authoritarian manner. I think everyone 
concerned, including the teacher, needs to be involved in the rating. And you 
must have criteria and principles which control how it’s going to be done, 
and these must be well known. 

And Chris, I don’t think you have to announce to the public that Miss 
So-and-So has been at a certain school eight years and has a master’s degree 
and is going to get such-and-such a salary. You don’t single people out; you 
take care of these factors in your schedule. I think we are being a bit un- 
realistic when we exclude evaluation from teacher personnel administration 
We use evaluation everywhere else. There are some problems, certainly, but 
I don’t think we ought to turn our backs on evaluation of teaching, and | 
never have agreed with any other stand on it. 

Actually, of course, we do carry on merit rating to a great extent. That's 
where we get our department heads and our principals, and so on. We are 
“promoting” those who have outstanding ability. I’m sure other school sys- 
tems do it too, and also, to some extent, by assigning extra duties and extra 
responsibilities, summer work, and the like, for additional pay. 


GriEDER: In teaching there is literally no way to be promoted unless you 
change your career. The worst teacher, the best, the youngest, the oldest, the 
brightest, and the dullest — they’re all called “teachers.” And you can't pro- 


mote a teacher in the absence of evaluation. That is one difference between 
public school teaching and college teaching. 
STUBBLEFIELD: We have a kind of seniority in school teaching, too, but col- 
lege teaching is a different kind of work. I don’t believe you can treat the 
two as the same kind of work. 
Rozze.:I would like to make one generalization which I think is applicable. 
The merit rating plans that have proved to be satisfactory have all been su- 
perimposed on what the teachers in those districts have considered defensible 
salary schedules. The “merit” part went on top of the otherwise satisfactory 
schedules. 

When you have what the profession regards as a defensible schedule, 
then you don’t get these local pressures that have been pointed out. 


GRIEDER: That’s a very important point. We have run into the same problem 
in our university merit plan. The faculty is concerned with raising the basic 
salary structure to a satisfactory or defensible level before much weight is 
given to merit in allocating funds for salary increases. 


Trice: We don’t fail to include certain other factors in salary schedules mere- 
ly because the money is low, or because we don’t have “adequate” funds. We 
do put in such factors as degrees and length of service. I believe that a fac- 
tor of merit also should be included. Raises are based largely on degrees and 
experience, because in theory persons with the highest degrees and the most 
experience become better teachers. But we all know that some do and some 
don’t. And that is where an additional factor related to merit deserves con: 


sideration. * 


Next month: Pressures on the Superintendent. 
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Competition 
aspect 


is desirable 


Training has effect 
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In ANY School Building... 


Lower Cleaning Costs can be 
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VACUSLOT 


. the built-in vacuum system that speeds the handling of so many 
maintenance tasks, including 
DRY MOP CLEANING. 
CARRY OFF OF DIRT AND LITTER. 
CONVENTIONAL VACUUM CLEARING. 
\ PICK-UP OF SCRUBBING WATER. 
\ BOILER TUBE CLEANING. 
Besides saving on cleaning costs, Vacuslot improves sanitation 
because dust and germs are carried away through the sealed system 
.. cannot recirculate into the air. And cleaning is quiet. 
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Growth * 
is 


LEO E. BUEHRING 


Part | of this three-part article told 
how the Associated Exhibitors of the 
National Education Association was 
‘born in protest’’ to exhibiting condi- 
tions that prevailed at the 1924 con- 
vention of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the N.E.A., prede- 
cessor organization to the American 
Association of School Administrators. 
The gradual change in the attitude of 
school administrators toward the ex- 
hibitors during the following 12 
years and the evolution of the ex- 
hibitors from ‘‘pamphlet peddlers" to 
“‘partners in educational progress’’ 
were outlined. Historical highlights 
were traced back to 1936, by which 
time the merchants of the tools of 
education had achieved ‘‘some mu- 
tual status.'’ This month's article con- 
tinues the story of the Associated Ex- 
hibitors — before, during and fol- 
lowing the war years. 


T WAS in New Orleans, in 1937, 

that the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education 
Association voted to change its name 
to American of School 
Administrators. It was at this meeting, 
too, that Homer W. Anderson, then 
continuing chairman of the N.E.A. 
committee on exhibits, was quoted as 
telling the Exhibitors’ 
membership: 

“Your interests are our interest... . 
Exhibits are one of the most valuable 
parts of the convention . are of 
great value to education. Exhibitors 
are performing a service for those at- 
tending the convention.” 


Association 


Associated 
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Despite cancellations, limited displays 


and transportation restrictions, 


Associated Exhibitors of the N.E.A. shows 


tg 


== 


~~" 


> 
F 


Sn 
A4the War Years 


In a meeting with representatives 
of the group, A. L. Threlkeld, presi- 
dent of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, suggested that exhibits be 
planned on an ever more functional 
basis to “get something over to the 
superintendents.” The joint committee 
on exhibits was directed to continue 
its work. 

At the 1937 meeting, also, Paul L. 
Crabtree,* 1935-36 president of the 
Associated Exhibitors, was drafted as 
secretarv-treasurer. He retained this 
position for 22 years — until 1959, 
when he was succeeded by Roger M 
then 
emeritus. He 


Warren. Crabtree was named 


secretary died in late 
1959. 

As a social aside, it is noted that at 
a 1937 directors’ meeting a committee 
was appointed to “take charge of the 
girls (teachers) to act as dancing part- 
ners furnished by the schools” for the 
convention ball. “An assembly room 
for these girls has already been ar- 
ranged.” 
1937, the board of 
directors agreed “that nonalcoholic 


In. December 


fruit punch and regular cocktails be 
served at the reception preceding the 
banquet in Atlantic City next March.” 

The Associated Exhibitors’ member- 
ship stood at 152 firms. 

Failure of the public address sys- 
tem and experience with overcrowded 
conditions at the 1938 annual ban- 


*Full-term, not full-time. Pau] L. Crab- 
tree, Stanley R. Clague, and James O 
Bengston, pictured on Page 46 of the 
January issue, were the first full-term, 
not full-time, officers of Associated Ex- 
hibitors after its incorporation. 


quet initiated discussions on finding 
a different form of entertainment. 


Banquet discontinued. The 1939 
the A.A.S.A., held in 
departures 
One 


change was the setting aside of an 


convention of 
Cleveland, saw _ several 


from traditional procedures. 
entire evening general session for an 
auditorium-type pro- 
gram to replace the annual banquet 
and grand ball. The latter program, 
which had been arranged and paid 
Associated Exihibtors for 14 


entertainment 


for by 
consecutive vears, had come to be re- 
garded as the social highlight of the 
conventions, and many of the memo- 
ries of older members are identified 
with these occasions. 

Change to an auditorium-type pro- 
gram was necessitated by the inability 
to find facilities which would accom- 
modate all 10,000 administrators at- 
tending the convention and by the 
resulting embarrassment to exhibitors 
at not being able to furnish an ade- 
quate number of tickets to all school- 
men who desired them. 

The new program plan permitted 
the Associated Exhibitors to entertain 
for the first time all school administra- 
tors in attendance. When the program 
developed into somewhat of a speech 
marathon, nevertheless 
agreed to repeat it in 1940, although 
“some changes should be made in re- 


members 


gard to the refreshments served prior 
to the official dinner on entertainment 
night, effort should be 
made to have the next entertainment 
on a high level and shorter than the 
Cleveland entertainment.” 


and every 





Express appreciation. Ever since 
1939 the officers and directors of As- 
sociated Exhibitors have planned and 
staged the entire auditorium-type en- 
tertainment at the annual A.A.S.A. 
convention “as a dignified and ethical 
way for association members to ex- 
press their appreciation for the op- 
portunity of serving the nation’s 
schools.” The organization has spent 
from $15,000 to $25,000 annually to 
provide top-grade musicians and en- 
tertainers for the school administra- 
tors. 

Since the affair now is a general 
session, it is open to all badge wear- 
ers, although orchestra seats are re- 
served and assigned on the basis of 
complimentary tickets furnished by 


Associated Exhibitors’ members. Re- 


ceipts from subscriptions to these tick- 


ets finance the entire program. 

Two highlights of each exhibitors’ 
program are the presentations of the 
American Education Award and the 
S. D. Shankland Memorial scholar- 
ships. 

In keeping with tradition, plans 
have been made for three exhibitors’ 
programs of prestige entertainment at 
the final 1961 general session in each 
convention city — San Francisco, St. 
Louis, and Philadelphia. 


Register on Sunday. Another 1939 
innovation was to keep the exhibits 
open during Sunday registration 
hours. In answer to some criticism of 
this procedure without prior discus- 
sion at an annual meeting, a member- 
ship poll showed that more than eight- 
to-one favored continuing this prac- 
tice. The question for future conven- 
tions was “left to officers and board 
of directors, to be guided by their 
own best judgment and the vote re- 
sult shown at this meeting.” 

“Each year our members as a group 
are being held in higher esteem by 
the A.A.S.A.,” Harry Grubbs, presi- 
dent of the Associated Exhibitors, told 
the representatives in Atlantic City in 
1941. He envisioned the exhibits as 


“tools of education.” 


War threatens. Despite the fore- 
bodings of imminent war, prepara- 
tions continued for the 1942 A.A.S.A. 
annual meeting, which was scheduled 
for San Francisco. As late as Oct. 22, 
1941, Associated Exhibitors’ Secretary 
Crabtree reported he anticipated pos- 
sible help on the entertainment pro- 
gram from the Hollywood movie in- 


dustry. 
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After the bombing of Pearl Harbor 
on Dec. 7, 1941, a change to a more 
central convention location was dis- 
cussed. However, the convention was 
held in the auditorium of San Fran- 
cisco’s convention hall on Feb. 21 to 
26, 1942. While exhibitors in consid- 
erable number made only token ap- 
pearances (they could not promise 
prompt product delivery), 64 per 
cent of the Associated Exhibitors’ 
membership was represented and re- 
sponsible for 111 of the total 17) 
exhibits shown. 

Elliott C. Spratt was elected war- 
time president. 


Convention canceled. In regard to 
the proposed 1943 A.A.S.A. conven- 
tion in St. Louis, it was suggested 
that exhibitors reduce their person- 
nel just enough to demonstrate prop- 
erly their products and man their 
booths. There was to be a space in 
the center of the exhibit lounge for 
the sale of war bonds and stamps. 
About 865 firms rented space. 

The 1943 convention never mate- 
rialized; it was canceled on the ad- 
vice of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation. At the annual Associated 
Exhibitors’ membership meeting, held 
in Chicago, the directors, President 
Spratt, and the other 1942 officials 
were “frozen in office” until the next 
convention. 

That year the A.A.S.A. published 
a 64 page report on the convention 
that was not actually held. Also, a 
“convention of the air” was broadcast. 

Homer W. Anderson, perennial 
chairman of the N.E.A. exhibitors 
committee, was president of the 
A.A.S.A. in 1942-43. 


First “regionals” held. With war 
conditions making a 1944 national 
convention impracticable, the A.A.S.A. 
held five regional conferences that 
vear — in Atlanta; Chicago; Kansas 
City, Mo.; New York City, and Seat- 
tle. Exhibit space was arranged only 
in Chicago and in New York City. 
Entertainment reverted back to ban- 
quet programs. The 20th anniversary 
annual membership meeting of the 
Associated Exhibitors also was held 
during the New York conference. 

The newly elected Associated Ex- 
hibitors’ president, John J. Krill, in his 
first letter to the membership, antici- 
pated “what is coming in the postwar 
era.” Directors emphasized that the 
regional meetings should be consid- 
ered a temporary expedient, since 





“regionals would be a real threat to 
A.E. members.” 

At the 1944 A.A.S.A. conferences, 
Worth McClure, superintendent of 
schools at Seattle, A.A.S.A. president 
in 1942, and executive secretary of the 
A.A.S.A. from 1947 to 1955, presided 
as A.A.S.A. president for the second 
time. 


view of the 
meetings, 


Plans unrealized. In 
successful 1944 regional 
plans were made for similar A.A.S.A. 
gatherings at four places in 1945. 
There was to be an Associated Ex- 
hibitors’ banquet in Chicago and a 
theater program in New York’s Man- 
hattan Center Opera House. Enter- 
tainment tickets were distributed to 
members; however, at the last minute 
the A.A.S.A. announced cancellation 
of the 1945 regional meetings, “agree- 
able to Byrnes’ directive.” To cover 
“convention” expenses incurred by the 
Associated Exhibitors since the previ- 
ous spring, most members allowed the 
association treasurer to retain 15 per 
cent of refund due on the unused en- 
tertainment tickets. 

A proposal to present the Associ- 
ated Exhibitors’ American Education 
Award to the armed forces had been 
dropped “because of the red tape in- 
volved and the inability to determine 
which person could properly accept 
the award.” 

Regarding the 1945 A.A.S.A. presi- 
dent, N. L. “Nick” Englehardt, As- 
sociated Exhibitors’ Secretary Crab- 
tree wrote to the directors: ‘% was 
mighty nice to find the new president 
exceedingly friendly and desirous of 
cooperating with our association to 
the fullest extent. Most of vou can 
remember, not so many years back, 
when that was far from being the 
case and when every meeting turned 
out to be a battleground.” 

At the annual membership meet- 
ing, held on March 7, 1945, in Chi- 
cago, officers and directors of the As- 
sociated Exhibitors once again were 
“frozen in office” for a year. In his 
annual report President Krill ex- 
pressed the hope that the officers 
would “be able to carry on in a nor- 
mal manner and make our full par- 
ticipation in the convention which we 
certainly hope will be held in 1946.” 

That hope was realized only in 
part. 


Conventions resumed. The end of 
the war did not bring the immediate 
(Continued on Page 134) 
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ELECTRIC HOT WATER HEATING BOILER 


COMPLETE UNIT READY FOR INSTALLATION 
with circulation hot water system and water 
chiller for year-round air conditioning. 


CONVERSION EASILY ACCOMPLISHED 


where other type fuels now used. Suited for 
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hospitals, commercial buildings, swimming pools, 
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Equipped with Sequence and Proportional Con- 
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and Pressure Vessel Code. Natl. Board approved. 


No chimney! No odors! No flame! No ducts! No noise! 


Write for complete 
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less bacteria that are invisible to the naked eye. New 
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Architects Can Recover Under Abandoned 


or Illegal Contracts 


LEE. O. GARBER 


Director, Educational Service Bureau, 
University of Pennsylvania 


| tare of the litigation involving 
architects and school districts re- 
volves around the question of the 
right of the architect to recover. The 
authority of the architect is, largely, 
contractual. From this it necessarily 
follows that, generally, there can be 
no recovery in the absence of a con- 
tract’ or in the case of an illegal con- 
tract.’ 

In New Mexico, for example, an 
architect submitted plans for a build- 
ing and, without being requested to 
do so, he also submitted alternate 
plans. When the board found that the 
building for which it had asked him 
to submit the plans could not be 
constructed for the amount it had 
mentioned in its contract with the 
architect, it decided to advertise for 
bids under the alternative plans. 


Voluntary Alternate Plans. When 
the architect sued to recover a fee be- 
cause the board decided to construct 
a building making use of one of his 
alternates, the court denied recovery.’ 
It held that his action in submitting 
alternates was purely voluntary, and 
the fact that the board submitted the 
alternate plans to contractors for bids 
did not create a contract in writing 
with the architect as required by stat- 
ute. 

In Oklahoma, the court, in refusing 
recovery to an architect who had con- 
tracted with individual members of 
the board, rather than with the board 
itself, and on Sunday, said: “It is very 
clear that there never was a contract 


made. Boards act as boards, not as 
individuals, and especially on the Sab- 
bath day.” 

Again, in California the existence 
of a contract was questioned. A board 
caused a notice to be published re- 
questing plans and specifications for 
a proposed addition and extension to 
an existing high school building. The 
plans of one Harris, an architect, were 
accepted by the board. At a subse- 





This third installment in a series 
defines the recovery rights of the 
architect in the absence of a con- 
tract, or under illegal contract, quan- 
tum meruit, or abandoned contract. 





quent meeting, by action of the 
board, but without a formal motion, 
the minutes were amended by insert- 
ing a statement to the effect that ac- 
ceptance was conditional upon modi- 
fications of the plans. Then a motion 
was passed rescinding the action 
taken at the previous meeting accept- 
ing the plans. 

The architect brought suit to re- 
cover, and the lower court ruled in 
his favor. The board appealed.’ It 
contended that there was only con- 
ditional and not absolute acceptance 
of the architect’s plans, and that there 
was no contract because the required 
modifications of the plans had not 
been made by the architect. However, 
in the absence of evidence that the 
board had informed the architect of 


MARSHALL J. TYREE 


Assistant Professor, Department of Education 
Paterson State College, Paterson, N.J. 


the changes demanded, the court held 
that there was a contract and the 
architect could recover. 


First and Second Architect. In a 
somewhat similar type of case, where 
the architect was authorized to pro- 
cure plans for a building by a com- 
mittee of the board, the board ap- 
pointed a second architect to build 
a school very similar to the one 
planned by the first architect, who 
then brought an action to recover for 
his work.’ The board’s defense was 
that it had never adopted the plans 
drawn by the first architect and had 
no contract with him. 

The lower court ordered a directed 
verdict for the school board on the 
ground that there was no contract. 
On appeal, the higher court remanded 
the case to the lower court and or- 
dered it to submit to the jury the 
question of compensation, if any, due 
the architect. In so doing, it had the 
following to say, by implication, re- 
garding the existence of a contract: 

(Continued on Page 152) 

1Vinal v. Inhabitants of Town of Wahant, 122 
N.E. 295, 232 Mass. 412 (1919); Rapp -v. 
Board of Education of City of Las Vegas, 284 P. 
761, 34 N.M. 526 (1927); Windrim v, City of 
Philadelphia, 9 Philadelphia 550 Pa. (1872). 

2Spalding County +. W. Chamberlin and Co., 
61 S.E. 533, 130 Ga. 649 (1908); Tonini ». 
School District No. 17 of Seminole County, 8 P. 
(2d) 67 Okla. (1932); Windrim vr. The City of 
Philadelphia, 9 Philadelphia 550 Pa, (1872). 
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Vegas, 284 P. 761, 34 N.M. 526 (1927). 
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188 P. 617, 45 Cal. App. 661 (1920). 
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Specified and Respecified at University of Oregon 

Proved-in-use Vari-Vac is respecified by users, time and time again. At 
University of Oregon’s 330 room new Walton Hall Dormitory, for example, 
10 zones of Vari-Vac were recently specified and installed (with Dunham- 
Bush vacuum pumps, condensate pumps, convectors, valves, traps, strain- 
ers). This brings the University’s use of Vari-Vac to over 20 zones of control 
with previous installations in Earl Hall, Music Building, Journalism Building, 
Oregon Building and Commerce Building. 
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CHALK DUST 
Se Sree Ee -> 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 


THIS MONTH’S administration study 
on audio-visual education gives some 
idea of the staggering advances made in 
that field during the past few years. It 
is an area in which educators are still 
staggering. I take great pride in the fact 
that, more than a quarter of a century 
ago, as school superintendent at Sugar- 
town, I initiated what may have been 
the first formal program in audio-visual 
education. 

At my urging the Sugartown Board 
of Education approved the purchase of 
a phonograph and a secondhand motion 
picture machine. The purchase was put 
through with comparative ease because 
the village nickelodeon, of which the 
board president was owner, went bank- 
rupt and had to be sold at auction. Be- 
cause of my ignorance and enthusiasm, I 
was appointed ex-officio in charge of 
audio-visual education and operator of 
the movie machine. 

Due to budgetary stringencies, we 
could afford to buy only movies of 
dubious ancestry although a few were 
furnished free by enterprising commer- 
cial concerns. I should remind today’s 
complainers that this was before the 
days of extrasensory perception, and the 
commercials were so blatantly evident 
that they would make a modern TV pro- 
gram flip-flop with envy. 

We supplemented the meager visual 
program with free stereopticon slides 
obtained from the W.C.T.U., the local 
medical society, and the army recruit- 
ing service. Inasmuch as these slides 
dwelt mostly on the less joyous and 
carefree aspects of the social scene, they 
were not always an unqualified success, 
although I 
available on request. 

The state de partment of hygiene also 
loaned us several films on nature study 
that dealt exclusively with the private 
careers of the birds and the bees. These 
films had to be shown to restricted and 
segregated audiences, and the kids were 
bored to death with the whole business. 

I also attempted to carry visual edu- 


cation into the science classes and urged 


understand they are. still 


the pupils to gather frogs, newts and 
skinks, which 
school districts. However, these activities 
fell through after the resignation of seven 


are so numerous in all 


bus drivers. 


The least successful part of the pro- 
gram was the audio. The talking ma- 
chine was not adapted to educational 
processes; after the young people had 
dance records deemed 
the board, the machine 
was 


chosen several 
unsuitable by 
was dismantled, and the motor 
loaned for use in an experimental dish- 
washer built by the newly established 
home economics class. 

But glory be, my successors perse- 
vered, and now look where we are. In 
the Midwest the ETV program is flying 
high (20,000 feet to be exact), and it 
is expected that the program will be 
broadcast to 5 million students. I only 
trust that my successors have less me- 
chanical trouble with their airplanes than 
I had with the talking machine. 

In New York State, closed-circuit TV 
is used, and commercials are limited 
strictly to announcements of the senior 
dances and the _ basketball 
Hagerstown, Md., it is my understanding 
that virtually every pupil is wired for 
sound. All across the land it is a futile 
administrator indeed who cannot afford 
a loud-speaker system wherewith to in- 


games. In 


terrupt classes, trace lost overshoes, 
practice his forthcoming speech at the 
Rotary Club, enunciate mild commer- 
cials for the P.T.A., and otherwise harass 
teachers whose only wish is to be let 
alone. 

And this is just the beginning. Insofar 
as the entire audio-visual education pro- 
gram is concerned, we should abbreviate 
the old motto “Stop! Look! Listen!” 
simply to “Look! Listen!” for as we 
strive to search and research, we will 
see and hear progress the like of which 


we never dared to dream. 


A LA SPINNING 
AS SOON AS a school administrator re- 


tires and begins to realize that his utters 
have become mere mutters, he enters 
that painful adjustment period of ho- 
hum. This eventually winds up in some 
unenthusiastic project, such as growing 
rubber plants o: the propagation and 
care of blue-tongued skinks. 

However, Supt. _ umes M. Spinning of 
Rochester, N.Y. (retired but unrepent- 
ant), has broken the dullish pattern of 
retirement by a daring innovation that 


might well be called the Constructive 


Utter. Shortly after Jim’s 20-odd year 
reign in the Lilac City, the board of 
education began to fall to pieces (not 
an unusual phenomenon among school 
boards). “An ex-ex can be an awful 
nuisance,” quoth Mr. Spinning between 
clenched teeth, “and I have no desire 
to go down in history as the Ann 
Landers of school affairs.” 
Nevertheless, when 
worsened, and it appeared that Jim’s 
competent successor was to be sacrificed 
on the horns of the community dilemma, 
Jim bestirred himself. Like a certain 
former president of the United States, 
Jim gave the school board and the com- 


the _ situation 


munity you-know-what in a few well 
chosen words. Of course, it was done 
with the grace and tact that has made 
Supt. Spinning a synonym for educa- 
tional tactmanship. 

Nevertheless, according to all reports, 
Jim laid it on the line. 

It is not suggested that such a proce- 
dure should be followed by many “re- 
tirees,” for Jim Spinning is “uniquer” 
than most school administrators, being 
gifted with great courage, wit and wis- 
dom and a terrific command of the 
English language. 

The usual retiree probably would do 
well to rent a park bench and watch the 
squirrels at play, thus reminding him- 
self nostalgically of his former dealings 
with advisory boards and filing systems. 
But if, perchance, there is a Jim Spin- 
bedeviled community 


ning in some 


where the school board is even more 
obstreperous than is wont, let him con- 
sider the advisability of the Constructive 
Utter. 

(See Spinning’s report on Rochester 


on page 22.) 


ALONG 


members 


TRAVELIN’ 


“School board 
ning to realize that professional travel 
is an essential element in the improve- 
ment of instruction and the administra- 
tion of schools,” reports Supt. Lawrence 
Shepoiser of Wichita, Kan. 

Comments Supt. McGillicuddy: “That 
isn’t exactly the reason given by some 
school board members when they tell 


are begin- 


their superintendent where to go.” 


ONE AT A TIME 


What, querries Constant Reader, is the 
most pressing problem in education to- 
day? After reviewing several hundred 
manuscripts, theses and dissertations, 
Mr. Chalk Dust reluctantly has arrived 
at the conclusion that the most pressing 
problem in education is the one that the 
writer happens to be writing about at 
the moment. 
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BETTER BUILDINGS, higher maintenance stand- 
ards and the persistent rise of labor costs are sparking 
the demand for mechanized floor care equipment. 
This swing to mechanization also can be attributed 
to the speed and consistency of results with powered 
equipment. 


Clarke is making major strides in the development 
of complete mechanization of commercial, institu- 
tional and industrial building maintenance. Since 90 
percent of the floor care dollar is spent on labor, these 
new developments in the design and manufacture of 
Clarke products are welcomed by building manage- 
ment and maintenance men everywhere. In fact, rapid 
progress in the mechanization of floor care is responsi- 
ble for Clarke being the best known name in floor machines. 


The Clarke line of job-designed equipment includes 
power floor scrubber-polishers ranging in diameter 
from 12 to 23 inches; heavy duty wet-dry vacuum 
cleaners with attachments for cleaning everything 
from floor to ceiling; rug, carpet and upholstery clean- 
ing equipment; and the self-propelled Clarke-A-matic 
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FLOOR MACHINE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF STUDEBAKER-PACKARD CORPORATION 


502 E. Clay Avenue, Muskegon, Michigan 


Authorized Sales Representatives and Service Branches in Principal Cities 
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Clank ia 


MECHANIZED 
FLOOR GARE 
EQUIPMERIT 
SLASHES 
COSTS!) 


floor scrubber-vac in electric, gasoline, propane and 
battery powered models for large areas. 

Thus, the right size and type equipment for any 
maintenance program is provided. And, when used in 
the proper manner, it guarantees the highest measure 
of building sanitation and cuts costs to dimes instead 
of dollars. 

Years of accumulated field 
of floor care is placed at the disposal of every Clarke 
user through qualified Clarke representatives and 
distrubutors. 

And, the Clarke nationwide network of service branches is a 
guarantee that Clarke services what it sells. 

So it is, that buyers concerned with the housekeeping 
problems of schools, hospitals, office buildings, indus- 
trial plants, warehouses, retail stores, churches and 


other buildings prefer and select Clarke mechanized 
7 


“know-how” in the 


equipment. 

You, too, can enjoy substantial savings and highest 
sanitation standards by selecting the right Clarke 
mechanized floor care equipment. Write for details. 
Better yet, ask for a demonstration. 


THE BEST a NAME IN FLOOR MACHINES 
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POWER SWEEPER RUG b...d WET-ORY VACUUM FLOOR MAINTAINER 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 
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CHALKBOARD 


RE-DUSTLESS 


HYGA-COLOR 


Now you can increase the teaching 
effectiveness of your chalkboard 
through color, without sacrificing the 
dustless, easy writing, easy erasing 
qualities of Hygieia Wustless white 
chalk! 


A pure levigated chaik, free from 
grit, flint, or greasy binder, HYGA- 
COLOR is readily adaptable to every 
subject taught in schools. 


ADDS NEW 
INTEREST to 
geography 
lessons 


CLARIFIES 
the teaching 
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2+2 
QXxYy 


mathematics 


SIMPLIFIES 
the 


explanation 
of science, 
physics and 
chemistry 
problems 
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By EDGAR FULLER 


RAYBURN now says. he’s not in 
favor of federal aid for teacher 
salaries. Shake-up in rules com- 
mittee may bring action this year. 


Speaker Sam Rayburn said last year 
that, provided liberal Democrats behaved 
theinselves, he would see that education- 
al legislation passed through the House 
rules committee. But it stalled there, as 
usual. Now the reason the way was not 
cleared has been made public: The 
Speaker told a press conference, in the 
presence of President-Elect Kennedy and 
Vice President-Elect Johnson, that he 
does not favor federal funds for teachers’ 
salaries. His attitude may extend to fed- 
eral funds for current expenses, which 
would include teachers salaries. 

In any event, the public uproar over 
his statement has reportedly led to 
Speaker Rayburn’s agreement with Presi- 
dent John Kennedy that the House rules 
committee must be reformed to clear the 
track for education and labor legislation. 
The least painful method would be to 
add two liberal Democrats and one Re- 
publican to get a liberal 8 to 7 majority. 
Even this, however, may not be easy to 
achieve. The Speaker first must obtain 
the consent of the conservative House 
committee on ways and means — the fi- 
nancial watchdog that serves as the 
House committee on committees. After 
that, the 
conceivably stop the reform on the floor 
of the House. 

The alternative method might be more 
painful politically, but nevertheless seems 


conservative coalition could 


more probable. This would call for ap- 
pointment of a liberal Democrat to re- 
place conservative Representative Colmer 
of Mississippi on the House rules com- 
mittee. This action would not extend to 
efforts intended to relieve three other rep- 
resentatives from Mississippi and one 
from Louisiana of important committee 
assigninents they hold as Democrats. Like 
Representative Colmer, they openly op- 
posed the election of Mr. Kennedy and 
Mr. Johnson. Such disciplinary action 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 
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LINCOLN MEMORIAL 


would stymie any reapproachment be- 
tween Mr. Kennedy and the Deep South, 
which was begun when Mr. Kennedy 
received the message of congratulations 
on his election from Gov. Ross Barnett 
of Mississippi the day after the eight 
Mississippi electors cast their votes for 
Senator Byrd of Virginia for President. 

There are a number of half measures 
such as a 21 day limit on the time the 
rules committee can delay a bill, and 
the political combat may force some 
such compromise. 


FIVE N.E.A. departments deplore 
mass education based on imperson- 
al solutions. “Labels and Finger- 
prints” lacks judicial approach. 


Individualized teaching to match the 
pupil’s inescapably individualized learn- 
ing is demanded by five N.E.A. depart- 
ments representing superintendents, prin- 
cipals, curriculum specialists, and rural 
educators. 

Deploring mass education based on 
problems of 


impersonal solutions to 


learning, a booklet called “Labels and 


Fingerprints,” says, “The greater the 
stress of the times and the demand of 
the public for high standards of quality, 


(Continued on Page 128) 
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Report From Washington 


Continued From Page 126) 

the vreater likelihood that we will seize 
upon the methods of mass production 
in the school. Although we know it is 
the individual who learns, it is the class 
the group, that gets the attention. Teach 
the class 
adapt himself to the pace set 
the order of the day.” 


This became the order of the day, ot 


ind expect the individual to 
this is 


course. with the advent of mass educa- 
tion, and the warning has long been ap- 
propriate Many modern trends seem to 
underemphasize the individual. The au- 


thors question the desirability of graded 


class organization, ability grouping, em- 
phasis on memorizing facts, less empha- 
sis on reasoning, horizontal and vertical 
enrichment practices, the image of the 
master teacher, and outside testing. They 
doubt that learning is aided by adminis- 
trative inventions, such as Carnegie units, 
changes in the length of the school day 
or year, team teaching, elementary school 
departmentalization, or use of teachers’ 
aides. These practices are vastly different 
in application from school to school, 
professionally debatable, and character- 
ized by various shades of gray rather 
than by unrelieved black. 

There must be reasons for such per- 


sistent old and new administrative ar- 
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SELF-LOCKING EXTENSION TUBE 
Sturdy 1” square seamless steel 
center tube and 7%” extension tube, 
chrome plated. Easy-operating Height 
Adjuster and Screen Case Lock. 
Convenient knobs provide positive stops 
in all positions. 


“GABLE-ROOF” ALUMINUM 
LEGS—Legs of heavy-gauge 
extruded aluminum form sturdiest of 
tripods in combination with Da-Lite’s 
heavy cast tripod leg bracket 
Supports a man’s weight. 


STURDY ROLLER, OCTAGON 
CASE—Pre-set positive safety stops 
on roller prevent fabric from being torn 
off. Octagon case prevents fabric scrapping 
. has patented ‘‘no-rub’”’ flat back. 


AUTOMATIC LEG LOCK, FABRIC 

LOCK—Leg lock fastens all three 

legs, releases at touch of toe. Fabric 
lock protects screen surface from 








Write today! For FREE book- 
let on how to select projection screens 
according to appiication... and name 
of Da-Lite A/V dealer near you. 
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sagging or shifting in carrying or storing. 
Locks closed screen rigidly in place. 


SLAT SADDLE COLLAR AND 
PLUG—Long slat-saddie insures 
wrinkle free picture surface. Collar 

and plug protect edges from fraying. 


FLEXIBILITY IN HEIGHT 
Case adjusts from low at tripod leg 
bracket to high at top of center tube. 
Square sizes adjust to rectangular. 
Even largest size at highest case position 
70” x 70” (128”) height. 


extends to fu 


FAMOUS “WHITE MAGIC” 
SURF ACE—White Magic glass- 
beaded surface seamless in all sizes. 
Whiter, brighter and stays white. 
Brilliant, life-like pictures, excellent color. 
Viewing over wider seating area. Flame 
and mildew resistant. Also in mat white. 


For additional information, 


Vidiomaster A 

is engineered for Audio-Visual needs in the 
field of education. This heavy-duty portable 
tripod has features that assure years of out- 
standing service. Vidiomaster A is unequalled 
for performance. Get full details on the entire 
line of Da-Lite Screens... tripod, hanging 
and electrically-operated—from the franchised 
A/V Da-Lite dealer in your area. 





AUDIO-VISUAL DIVISION 


a-L't 


SCREEN COMPANY, INC., WARSAW, IND. 


use postcard facing back cover. 


“Labels 


and Fingerprints” takes such a dim view. 


rangements concerning which 


Logically, its authors could go on to 
downgrade such items as effective school 
and district organization, modern build- 
ings and laboratories, and perhaps even 
adequate attention to the financing re- 
quired to prepare, employ and_ retain 
the excellent teachers all agree we need. 
Che truth is that such arrangements are 
necessary to Operate a system of uni- 
versal education. 

The booklet would be more valuable 
if it had featured a more judicial ap- 
proach, with a few positive notes to give 
substance to its ideals. It would have 
been appropriate, for instance, to recog- 
nize that good teachers who individualize 
instruction have many opportunities to 
do sO precisely because schools are con- 
structed, equipped, organized, adminis- 
tered and financed with relative effec- 
tiveness. These are areas worthy of atten- 
tion and experimentation, It is significant 
that countries lacking such mundane ad- 
ministrative and financing arrangements 
feature mass illiteracy, with education 
for only a small privileged class 

Inspired teaching and individual learn- 
ing are ideals for everyone. Practically 
such teaching and learning are more dif- 
ficult to achieve in large classes than in 
small classes. We may be able to use a 
combination of these without compromis- 
ing on this issue too much, even when 
one-fourth or more of the population is 
Ith SC hool, it we Can some how provide the 
school environment that favors effective 


learning for each pupil 


NATIONAL § Science Foundation 
adds anthropology, economics and 
other social sciences to its basic 


research program. 


The National S« 1CLICE Foundation re 
cently broadened its functions by includ- 
ing anthropology, economics and othet 
social sciences within the scope of its 
operations to promote basic research 
This is a recognition of the opinion that 
mathematics and the natural sciences 
should not be specially promoted by the 
federal government to the total exclusion 
of other important fields of learning. The 
change is similar to proposals that the 
National Defense Education Act be 
amended to include materials and equip- 
ment to improve Instruction In geogra 
phy, economics, English, history and 
government 

National Science Foundation programs 
have continued to grow, particularly in 
the preparation of secondary science and 


This vear, N.S.I 


will support 340) summer institutes for 


mathematics teachers 


17,500 high school teachers of mathe- 
matics and science; academic year in- 
stitutes for 1500 teachers: week-end in- 
service institutes for 9000 teachers, and 


Continued on Page 130 
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You'll speed up your service and serve tastier 
milk—cold and aerated—with Norris Dispensers. 
And the new Norris milk vender gives you the 
convenience of completely automatic service in 

either central or remote locations. It is the simplest 
vender made, and the only milk carton vender that 
operates at the drop of a coin—no buttons to 

push, no levers to pull. For fast, clean and convenient 
self-service milk dispensing or vending, look to 
Norris, the name that stands for dependability. 

See your milk dealer or send for complete information. 


NVENIENT 
NORRIS 


Se ie MILK DISPENSERS ana 
AUTOMATIC VENDERS 


for central or remote locations 


NORRIS N-10 SUPER 
WITH N-10 REFRIGER- 
ATED STORAGE STAND 


Stainless steel dispenser holds 
two five-gallon cans, serves 160 
eight-ounce glasses. Stand holds 
two five-gallon cans in reserve. 
Five and 15-gallon dispenser 
models, 15-gallon refrigerated 
stand, and non-refrigerated 
stands also available. A com- 
plete line—ten dispenser models 
from which to choose. 





NORRIS REFRIGERATED 
CARTON MILK VENDER 














Simplest and easiest to main- 
tain, with only three moving 
parts per rack. Extra large ca- 
pacity, 210 half pints or third 
quarts, 162 full pints. Coin oper- 
ated. Three drink selections. 
Lights indicate when selection is 
sold out. All coinages available. 








After more than 10 years, over 95% of 
DISPENSERS, INC. 


all Norris dispensers are still in service 
2720. LYNDALE AVENVE SOUTH 
—uum WINNEAPOLIS 8. MINNESOTA 
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we’re doing fine 
now on #6 oill.. 


with help from 


ACME CHEMICAL 
- 


We almost gave it up— but using 36 oil to heat our 
buildings meant such big savings for us that we 
didn’t want to consider a costlier grade. 
Yet we had to do something. Too many days we 
opened school in cold buildings or had to shut down 
early because sludge clogged the nozzle and caused the 
burner to fail. 
Then we heard about Thermo-Kleen®. Thermo-Kleen is 
Acme Chemical’s four-way fuel oil conditioner. We found 
7 —!' = that it just about puts an 
end to oil burner failure 
due to sludge, water, rust or soot. 
It dissolves sludge so that it 
can be burned away. It makes 
a burnable emulsion of water 
droplets present in the oil. 
It prevents soot-scale from 
forming on fireside metal and 
boiler tubes. It protects tank 
and boiler metal against rust. 
Best of all, it lets us go right on 
using economical #6 oil! 


Thermo-Kleen, one of 80 fine products made by the 
Acme Chemical Company, costs under 1/10 of a cent 
per gallon of fuel burned. Effective with any grade oil, 
+1 to #6. Ask your Acme Man — or write for details. 


AC M bx mica C é Mpany 


Atekwauhee AS. bi scon sin 


Maintenance materials for the Schoo/ Building... 
serviced to your satisfaction 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


(Continued from Page 128) 
graduate fellowships for another 500 
teachers. A number of programs also are 
available for elementary teachers. Last 
July, Congress gave the N.S.F. an extra 
$30 million for tuitions, grants and al- 
lowances for these programs which have 
become a major factor in teacher educa- 


tion. 


PRESIDENTIAL panel _recom- 
mends more money for graduate 
students in science. Makes no dis- 
tinction among public and private 
educational institutions. 


A panel on basic research and gradu- 
ate education of the President’s Science 
Advisory Committee has issued a report 
of considerable significance.’ Its theme 
is that basic research and graduate edu- 
cation are the most important factors in 
American scientific progress, and_ that 
they “. . . will grow stronger together or 
not at all.” Although it emphasizes that 
the federal share in all university re- 
search is more than 70 per cent, the re- 
port proposes further development of re- 
search and graduate education in univer- 
sities as the principal national resource 
in this field. 

The report claims that the federal gov- 
ernment is the only agency in our soci- 
ety responsible for the national security, 
adding that no other agency has the 
financial strength to provide the neces- 
sary support and incentive for work in 
the sort of scientific research that is nec- 
essary for the national safety and wel- 
fare. 

The report recommends that the fed- 
eral government expand its subsidies to 
graduate students in science, together 
with substantial supplementary grants 
for the general support of scientific re- 
search in universities. Beyond these, it 
suggests a direct subsidy of not less than 
$3500 a year to be paid directly to the 
institution for each subsidized graduate 
student. 

In spite of the fact that matching of 
federal grants has been insisted upon by 
the Eisenhower Administration, the panel 
favors some grants without matching 
Its conclusion is, “. . . when the govern- 
ment has a particular interest in a par- 
ticular expensive installation of more 
than local importance, it must expect to 
meet all or nearly all the cost of the un- 
dertaking. There may also be other cir- 
cumstances in which a particularly good 
opportunity for progress would be lost 
if ‘matching’ were insisted on, and we 
believe that unmatched grants should 
be made in such cases.” 

No distinctions are drawn among pub- 
lic, private and church related institu- 
tions for these purposes. (Cont. p. 132) 

*Scientific Progress, the Universities, and the 
Federal. Government. Washington 25, D. ¢ 


Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern 
ment Printing Office. 15 cents 
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THIS IS AN INSTRUCTOR. 41) the students BUT add an Argus Direct-Wire TV Camera and 
can see her, but they can’t see what it is she is talking Receiver and the object is suddenly 15 x 19 inches, 
about. so the whole class can see. 


ADD another Direct-Wire TV Camera, and the NO SPECIAL WIRING necessary. The cam- 


eras and receivers are connected directly by standard 
co-axial cable. A simple switch chooses which camera 
“broadcasts.” 


instructor’s hands and what they are doing are 
enlarged, too, on the very same screen. Extra receivers 
can show them to an auditorium. 


Costs far less than other systems. Available for pur- 


chase under the National Defense Education Act. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET: 


Monitors, telephoto and wide-angle lenses, co-axial 
switches and microscope attachments are al! modestly 
priced, too. For a free booklet, ‘“‘How to use Direct- 
Wire TV as a low cost educational tool,’’ write to: 


NO SPECIAL LIGHTING is necessary. Ordi- A a 
argus{/\V «: ne. : 


nary room light works fine for pickup and viewing, Arges Cameren, fne., Ann Asher, Siichignn 


and an electric eye adjusts for changing light. 
NAME 


argus SCHOOL 
® — 
GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS \) ADDRESS 


Argus Cameras, Inc., Subsidiary of Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 
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TASK FORCE on education ac- 
cepts federal support for schools 
as permanent policy; would spend 
$10 billion for education. 


In its report to President John. F. 
Kennedy, a special study task force 
committee for education recommended 
spending $10 billion in a federal educa- 
tion assistance program. This task force 
is one of several reporting recommended 
programs to the new administration in 
such fields as education, medical care 
for the aged, housing and emergency 
aid to economically depressed areas. 

The task force report on education, 
presented by Frederick Hovde, president 


> 


Buckstaff Library Installation es 


of Purdue University and head of the 
task committee, is a significant break- 
through both in attitude and in specific 
suggestions for federal support of edu- 
cation. It accepts federal support of 
schools and colleges as a permanent 
policy. It also accepts the principle of 
the flat grant, and recommends, as a 
first priority, $30 annually for each pupil 
in average daily attendance in public 
schools. The formula is objective, and 
the purposes for which the states may 
extend the funds include construction, 
teachers salaries, “or other purposes re- 
lated to the improvement of education.” 

An additional $20 annually for each 
pupil in A.D.A. for states with less than 


Lim 


. Auburn Senior High School, Rockford, Illinois 


Tsource 1 responsibility 


BUCKSTAFF — since 1882 — a most self-sufficient and re- 
spected maker of the finest institutional furniture. Wholly- 
owned facilities include a sawmill, dry kilns, plastic laminating 
plant, chair and table factory — all located on a 20-acre site 
in an area where expert wood craftsmanship has never been 
the exception — but rather — a tradition — a matter of local 
pride. And, because BUCKSTAFF is all this, it means you 
deal with one dependable source and centralized responsibility. 
It means also that you get these highly desirable, exclusive 


library furniture advantages... 


Resilyte high pressure plastic surfacing in a selection of 
matching wood grains at no extra cost. 

Most extensive use of 5-Ply Maple Veneered Panels for added 
durability and attractiveness. 

Widest choice of chairs specifically created for library use. 
Assurance of more closely matched components since 
Buckstaff, only, designs — manufactures — finishes all of 


its own furniture. 


library furniture division ® oshkosh, wisconsin 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


70 per cent of the average national in- 
come is also to be distributed on an 
objective formula. It is possible to 
imagine that a state with 71 per cent 
of the average national income may, 
because of particular circumstances, 
need additional federal funds more ur- 
gently than another state with 69% per 
cent of the average national income. 
But, as the lawyers say, you have to 
draw the line somewhere. 

The task force recommendation for 
still another $20 annually for each pupil 
in A.D.A. in large cities is a new 
wrinkle. It is essentially a move by 
these cities to offset alleged discrimina- 
tion against them by rural dominated 
state legislatures in distribution of state 
funds for education. 

It also reflects the new administra- 
tion’s emphasis on big city problems. 
These grants — for federally specified 
purposes — would be made by the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education to cities of 
300,000 or more people after proof of 
need under federal criteria. The admin- 
istration would by-pass state governments. 

Such a monetary bow to the big cities 
would be certain to raise serious prob- 
lems of distribution. Why Toledo but 
not Akron, Indianapolis but not Erie, 
Dallas and Denver but not Scranton 
and Wheeling? State legislatures might 
be tempted to change state aid formu- 
las. 

The $350 million for matching grants 
and $150 million for loans recommended 
in the first year, with increases to meet 
“evolving” needs in future years, would 
be earmarked to provide for increased 
numbers of students in colleges and 
universities, including junior colleges. 
Federal funds for the construction of 
classrooms and academic facilities ap- 
parently would be available for sectarian 
institutions along with others, which is 
widely believed to be both unconstitu- 
tional and dubious in terms of public 
policy in education. 


N.D.E.A. should be extended and 
strengthened, says task force, 
which would broaden scope of 
the act and increase services. 


The task force recommends exten- 
sion of the N.D.E.A., with some modifi- 
cations for five years. Recommended 
modifications include authorization of 
student loans from private funds to be 
guaranteed by the government. 

The task force also would extend 
“forgiveness” of loans in return for teach- 
ing, granted under the present law only 
to teachers in public schools, to “all 
teachers,” presumably at all levels of 
education. This was recommended by 
the Council of Chief State School Officers 
legislative committee last November, but 
was disapproved in the business meet- 
ing of the council. (Cont. on p. 134) 
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... says John A. Whitehead 


Superint 
endent of Schools, Union Free School District Ni 
o. 2 


Eastchester, New York 


Joun A. WHITEHEAD 
SuPERINTENOENT 
69 CRAWFOR 
EASTCHESTER, 


o STReeT 
New YORE 


Mr. Ivan Park 
Jacobson and 


227 East 
New York 


Dear Mr. Park: 
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SEE ANOTHER 
CLARIN FIRST 
UNVEILED AT 
THE AASA 
SHOWS 











San Francisco St. Louis Philadelphia 
AASA Show AASA Show AASA Show 
| Feb. 25-26-27-28 March 11-12-13-14 § March 25-26-27-28 
Harrison St. == Booth E16 & 18 Booth H35 & 37 Booth H9 & 11 
Chicago 44 : 
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“SPACE SCIENCE - 
- LABORATORY 


3 


The Spitz Planetarium 


enables the teacher to generate 


the fundamental understanding of 


scientific methods basic to all sciences. 


PLANETARIUM DIVISION - SPITZ LABORATORIES, INC. - YORKLYN. DELAWARE 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


(Continued From Page 132) 

The task force also would eliminate 
the present disclaimer affidavit on com- 
munism and would authorize federal 
funds for the construction of ETV net- 
works “by states and regions.” “Region” 
might be the six-state television project 
of the Ford Foundation now getting un- 
der way in Indiana or, presumably, a 
community ETV_ station privately or- 
ganized to serve a city and its environs. 

The task force recommends setting up 
a president’s advisory committee on 
education to achieve equality for educa- 
tion with similar presidential advisory 
committees in science and economics. 

The new administration has task forces 
reporting recommended programs _ in 
many fields, asking more than can be 
expected. 

Members of the task force, in addition 
to Chairman Hovde are: Benjamin C. 
Willis, general superintendent of Chicago 
schools; Alvin C. Eurich, vice president, 
Ford Foundation; John W. Gardner, 
president, Carnegie Foundation; Francis 
Keppel, dean, graduate school of educa- 
tion, Harvard University, and Russell R 
Thackrey, executive secretary, Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges and Univer- 


s.ties. 


Associated Exhibitors 
(Continued From Page 120) 


return of A.A.S.A. national conven- 
tions. In 1946, four regional meetings 
were held — at Kansas City, Mo.; 
Atlanta; New York City, and Chicago. 
National conventions were resumed 
in 1947 at Atlantic Citv; however, the 
early regionals had created a conven- 
tion pattern which has persisted in 
modified form to this day: Two na- 
tional meetings followed every third 
year by regional meetings. 

In the vears since 1947 the story of 
the Associated Exhibitors has been 
one of steady growth and increasing 
acceptance. In ever larger measure, 
the relations between the entrepre- 
neur and the educator have been 
characterized by mutual respect and 
helpfulness. Today, members of the 
Associated Exhibitors of the N.E.A. 
and school administrators are truly 
“partners in educational progress.” 

(The final installment of this series 
of articles on the Associated Exhibi- 
tors of the N.E.A. is scheduled for 
March. It will discuss the expanding 
services of the organization, such as 
the American Education Award and 
the S. D. Shankland scholarships, its 
code of ethics, and the new feeling of 
purpose which characterizes the asso- 
ciation’s plans for the future.) = 
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DELTA Metal Lathes help you do more— 
with added safety, extra capacity 


You teach with the tools they'll use in industry when you 
use Delta Metal Lathes. 11° Cabinet models (like those 
shown above) are used extensively in tool rooms and pre- 
cision experimental work in metalworking shops across 
the country. 


FREE CATALOG 
Complete specifications on the entire line of 
Delta Metal Lathes and full range of acces- 
sories. Write: Rockwell Manufacturing Com- 
| pany, Delta Power Tool Division, 4068 North 
Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


You can choose any model of Delta’s famous 10” metal cutting lathe, 
the new ‘Long Bed’ 10” lathe or the husky 11” lathe to help you meet 
your particular school shop needs. Every one is engineered to give 
you an exclusive combination of features that make it the big value 
in its class. 

In addition to these lathes, Delta offers a complete line of wood and 
metalworking power tools that have become the standard of quality 
in school shops throughout the country. For over 32 years, Delta has 
served the school shop field and has rendered service and cooperation 
in almost every phase of industrial arts and vocational education pro- 
grams. You get the full benefit of this experience when you call your 
Delta Distributor for assistance. He can furnish practical help in lay- 
out for new or expanding school shops, guides for specifying tools, in- 
struction manuals and new project ideas, plus a complete library of 
proven teaching aids. 

Your Delta Distributor (listed under ‘““TOOLS”’ or “MACHINERY” 
in the Yellow Pages) is a single source for the finest, safest tools stu- 
dents can use and extra “know how’”’ you can put to work in your 
school shop. Call him soon. 


DELTA INDUSTRIAL TOOLS 


ROCKWELL” 








(Continued From Page 50) 
Association were furious. Was this the 
board’s contribution to teacher morale, 
this: ignoble passing of the buck? Im- 
mediately the board polled the staff 
members on whether they were for or 
against the board’s action. Three-quar- 
ters of those voting were against the 
board and for the superintendent. 

The summary portion of the survey 
report (since issued by the board as a 
sort of White Paper) is highly com- 
plimentary to the board and the admin- 
istration on several counts. Most criti- 
cisms of the board itself can be dis- 
missed immediately, because there is no 
way of knowing whether the teachers 


You can establish a new 3-num- 
ber combination in seconds 
with the Dudley Built-In Com- 
bination Lock. Without remov- 
ing any part of the lock, the 
special Dudiey Reset Key 
allows you instantly to set new 
numbers for incoming students 
between semesters so that no 
pupil is able to open a locker 
no longer assigned to him. 


“gp 3-540 
| ( 


Master-Keyed 
Built-in Lock 


{ Rust-resistant case with ano- 
4 : : 

dized aluminum escutcheon 
plate, fits all locker pierc- 
ings. For right or left hand 
doors. 


¥ . A 


TS 


were thinking of the board as it existed 
before Jan. 1, 1960, with a 3 to 2 
Republican majority or as the 1960 
board, dominated by Democrats. 

There had been no attempt to discern 
trends by asking for opinions on condi- 
tions as of now, one year ago, 10 years 
ago. That would have helped to pin- 
point causes. In March, the teachers were 
disturbed salary adjustments 
were still pending and because the previ- 
ous board had adopted a health insur- 


because 


ance program different from the one 
which they and the superintendent had 
recommended. Two or three months later 
the responses undoubtedly would have 
been different. 


These locks can also be mas- 
terkeyed together, and with 
the P-570 Combination Pad- 
lock, so that an entire system 
of built-in and padlocks can be 
controlled easily by the proper 
administrative authority. 

Just one of the many advan- 
tages of Dudley Locks that 
have made them school favor- 
ites for over 40 years. 


P-570 
Master-Keyed 
Combination Padlock 


Finest of all master-keyed 
padlocks. Cast aluminum 
case, extra heavy steel 
shackle. Self-locking. Rotat- 
ing dial. 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 


1436 Old Dixie Highway, Vero Beach, Fla. 


The standard of controlled locker protection since 1921 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


The survey reported a gulf between 
top administration and other certified 
personnel, Yet 72 per cent of those polled 
have since taken a stand beside the 
superintendent. Lack of communication 
within the system was scored. Many 
complained that they first learned 
through the press about board and ad- 
ministrative action that was important 
to them. These dissenters seem not to 
have heard of newspapermen and over- 
night printing presses. There were com- 
plaints of classroom interruptions and 
inadequacy of teaching materials, avail- 
able to the professional staff. 


Only 35 per cent of those polled” felt 


that the people who get promotions 
really deserve them. (“It’s who you 
know, not what you know.”) Yet 80 
per cent described their immediate supe- 
riors as splendid dedicated people with 
whom they had fine relations and de- 
scribed their supervisors as helpful! 

Here again, the one-dimensional char- 
acter of the report must be noted. While 
responses were grouped according to 
length of service in the system, the sum- 
mary makes no distinction between the 
opinions of those with seven months and 
those with seven years of service — or 
25. There is reason to believe that the 
opinion of teachers with more experience 
was far more favorable to top adminis- 
tration than those of the newer group 
(about 300 a year) where turnover is 
most rapid. 

Close analysis might well show that 
the report was misinterpreted as well as 
misused by the board. Surely criticisms 
of administrative-staff communications 
should be compared only with scores in 
other large cities. The city superintend- 
ent never can be as closely in touch 
with all the teachers as the village super- 


intendent can. 


F.C.T. president would hire Conant 
or Rickover. It would be wrong to leave 
the impression that the board has been 
without defenders. There were letters 
to the editor maintaining that the board’s 
decision was reached in complete good 
faith, entirely apart from political motive 
or pressure, and that the move required 
great courage. The only organized school 
group to endorse the board’s action was 
the Rochester F.C.T. Its president urged 
that the board now bring in as superin- 
tendent someone of the caliber of James 
B. Conant or Vice Admiral Hyman G. 
Rickover. 


How much politics? Was there a polit- 
ical motive? The Democratic board mem- 
bers voiced an emphatic no. The party 
leader said that, while he had brief fore- 
knowledge of their decision, he had 
never presumed to tell the board mem- 
bers what their course should be. Then 
there were those who said that either he 

(Continued on Page 138) 
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“We saw how practical a teacher can be about A-V aids 
before we selected this Kodak Pageant Projector.” 


Says John M. Chilcoat, 


Principal at the new Nor- 
wood Elementary School, 
Baltimore County, Md., 
selected by A.A.S.A. for 
its exhibit of outstanding 
school designs: 


“From our teachers’ point of view, class- 
room order and pupil attention are basic 
requisites before any learning can take 
place. 

“A-V aids, they feel, must contribute to 
the entire learning experience—should not 
disrupt order, nor distract attention. When 
attention is held, the learning process is 
quickened, the subject more thoroughly 
understood. 

“Our teachers expressed themselves on 
these matters when we were examining 
projectors. Then they selected the Kodak 
Pageant Projector as their practical choice. 


Easy to set up, the Pageant meant pro- 
grams started promptly. Quiet, the Pageant 
didn’t distract students by machine noise.” 

Because reel arms, belts and cords are 
all permanently attached in place, the 
Pageant sets up easily. Operation is so 
simple that many teachers leave it entirely 
to the children. 

To see a demonstration of the Kodak 
Pageant’s brilliant screen image, its high 
quality sound, and its other practical fea- 
tures, call a nearby Kodak A-V dealer. Or, 
write for Pageant Bulletin V3-22. No 
obligation, of course. 


Kodak Pageant Projector ) EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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(Continued From Page 136) 
should have told them or picked board 
candidates who would act wisely without 
being told. 

A lot of people in Rochester are tak- 
ing their action cue from an editorial 
that quoted an unnamed authority to the 
effect that board members should be so 
chosen that \ 
be prompted to act for political advan- 
tage but that 
thought so to act. 

The leader of the Republican party, 


roundly denouncing his opposite number, 


not only would they never 


they could never be 


has made partisan gestures for a non- 
partisan board. First, he proposed legis- 
to take 1961; then 


lation effect in he 


postponed the effort for three years, 
after fiscal independence for the board 
could be enacted with it. At this writing 
the Democratic leader has not been will- 
ing to go farther than to listen to a 
group which is urging a concordat for 
return to a bipartisan board. 


Union passes the ammunition. What 
about the role of the teachers’ union? 
Its attitude toward the board has been 
one of considerable if not extreme unc- 
tion. It has been helpful in supplying 
supplemental reasons for the superin- 
tendent’s release. The union’s vice pres- 
ident, a high school teacher and nephew 
of one of the newest board members, 


Acme Visible School Record Systems 
SIMPLIFY RECORD HANDLING TO KEEP PACE 
WITH RECORD ENROLLMENTS 


ACME TRAY 
CABINETS 
Versatile file 
controls individual 
pupil records. 


COMPACT CLASS 
RECORDS 


A complete class 
record at a flip 
of the finger. 











Turn paperwork . .. teacher's pet peeve, 
into teacher's pet! Simplify all your rec- 
ord handling problems simply by using 
Acme Visible School Records and Systems. 

For instance, now on just one Acme 
Visible record card, a student's complete 
school record! Background, grades, test 
results, even attendance... available at 
a glance. No need for a half-dozen dif- 
ferent cards requiring duplication of en- 
tries and a waste of teaching time. 

Similar Acme Visible records simplify 
handling of teachers’ records, payroll, 
purchasing and inventory, maintenance 
and service. These time and work saving 
records can help your school. Call your 
Acme Visible representative or mail cou- 
pon. There’s no obligation. 


CLASS 
CARD BOOKS 
Grades, enroliment, 
vital statistics 
at a glance. 








World's Largest Exclusive Makers of Visible Record Systems 
ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, Inc. 
6402 West Aliview Drive, Crozet, Va. 


Send free literature on “Record Sys- 
tems for Schools.” 
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listed in “The Federation Teacher” an 
“accumulation of dissatisfactions.” 

Stipulating that he would serve only if 
Dr. Seymour also asked it, James S. 
Wishart, principal of West High School, 
has accepted a six-month appointment 
as acting superintendent. 


Seymour lists eight suggestions. In a 
letter to Dr. Wishart, Dr. Seymour has- 
tened to register his support and, in re- 
sponse to a specific request for guidance 
on superintendent-board relations, added: 
“Your tour of duty will be aided im- 
measurably (1) if the board adheres 
strictly to its by-laws in the conduct of 
its business; (2) if only the board presi- 
dent is the official spokesman of the 
board; (3) if board members will allow 
you a margin for error in judgment; (4) 
if board members agree to adhere to 
agreements made at their meetings; (5) 
if you and board members can agree 
on what matters are strictly administra- 
tive, what matters are board policy, and 
how ‘gray zone’ matters can be re- 
solved; (6) if board members will guard 
carefully against any actions that might 
have political implications, such as 
caucusing by the majority members; (7) 
if board members will agree to com- 
municate first with the superintendent, 
rather than through members of his staff, 
so that he is always in touch with all 
developments within the system; and (8) 
if the superintendent is accorded the 
privilege of discussing important issues 
and problems with the board before any- 
thing is crystallized into a proposal.” 

With the new year, Dr. Seymour has 
moved his office to an auxiliary building; 
here he will remain on salary as con- 
sultant for such part of seven months 
as may be to make up ac- 
cumulated leave and to complete such 
projects as his work for the Rochester 
Area Educational Television Association 
(of which he is president) in obtaining a 
school channel, rounding up a report on 
the seven-period day business, and re- 


necessary 


vising the board rules! 

Beyond that he has announced no 
plans, though it is known that he has 
several offers under consideration. The 
first of them came within the hour in 
which his release became known. « 
Schools Require 
Most City Money 

WasuincTon, D.C, — City govern- 
ments continue to spend more money 
each year on school construction and 
operation than any other category, with 
roads and street expenditures ranking 
a close second. 

Recent Bureau of Census figures show 
over $1.6 billion spent for education by 
the nation’s city governments in fiscal 
1959. This is an increase of 4 per cent 
over the previous year. 
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— ae ~- 
DON’T GET UPSET! 


Information that insures the best installation pos- 
sible is a service all LEVOLOR representatives will 
give you. They will submit a prospectus covering 
every detail of your Venetian Blind installation—help 
with the specifications and make a final inspection 
after the blinds are installed. It is a service that guar- 
antees good specifications and good Venetian Blinds. 


FCLOR 
WOR: . VENETIAN BLINDS 
AUDIO-VISUAL CONVENTIONAL SKYLIGHT 


He can’t hurt them, because you get better protection 
against corrosion when you specify LEVOLOR. 
LEVOLOR head channel and bottom rail are coated 
first, then formed. It means that the protective paint 
is inside as well as outside. 


Levolor Lorentzen, Inc., 720 Monroe St., Hoboken, N. J. 
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Designed for thorough coverage of every curriculum area, The Book of Knowledge is outstanding as a 
resource in the field of Social Studies, because it presents the information required by courses of study in 
schools across the country. Because of its unique subject arrangement, many children can use the set 


simultaneously as they explore different aspects of the same problem. Thus it is of practical use in the unit 


method of teaching. 


Because The Book of Knowledge has both an index and a table of contents, it is unsurpassed as an aid in 
the teaching of index and reference skills and prepares pupils for standardized tests in reference skills. 


Continuously revised and up-dated, The Book of Knowledge is THE encyclopedia for classroom and 


library use throughout the elementary grades. 


TH nd G RO LI ER SOCIETY IN of » The Grolier Building, 575 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 








GRADES IN 
Poe ke THE 
Seley Va 
STUDIES 

AS 

IN 

EVERY 
CURRICULUM 
AREA 

THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE 


THE CHILDREN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


INDISPENSABLE 
TEACHING 


SCIENCE 
No other children’s encyclopedia covers so much 
science material, with such careful attention to 
the child's level of comprehension. 
MATHEMATICS 
The Book of Knowledge more thoroughly 
covers the current approach to developmental 
mathematics than any other encyclopedia. Helpful 
articles for the teacher as well as stimulating 
information about the history of numbers and 
measurement enrich the whole math program. 
HEALTH EDUCATION 
From the structure and functions of the body to 
the use and care of athletic equipment, 
The Book of Knowledge implements the whole 
health education and recreation program. 
MUSIC AND ART 
In more than a thousand reproductions of famous . — —— a — — _—s 
masterpieces, in articles about the origin and =o S32 Ta sa SS Se eS Se 
development of art forms, in fascinating 
descriptions of musical compositions, The Book 


JOOTIMONY 40 WOO? THI 


FOOTIMONY 40 WOO! 74) 
FOOTIMONY 40 1OOR TH! 
FOOTIMONY 40 OOP 3H! 
JOATIMONY 40 VOOR IH! 
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of Knowledge reinforces your music and N EW 
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LANGUAGE ARTS 20 volumes—7,922 pages—of enrichment material for class- 
In richness and diversity of literature, The Book room and library. Quick fact-finding cross index, plus con- 
of Knowledge is outstanding among encyclopedias. “ae +4 TiS theca vadinis pat “8 , 
Its wealth of stories, poems, biography and cise fact entries. 11,742 tlustrations (1 | in color): bi 
dramatic bleed photographs, drawings, modern ct 


literature from other countries uniquely enriches 
the language arts program. 325 maps 
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NEWS IN REVIEW 


Texan Irby Carruth Is New A.A.S.A. President-Elect; 


Vice President Is Supt. Natt Burbank, Boulder, Colo. 


D.C. - Car- 
ruth, superintendent of 
Austin, Tex., and 1960-61 vice president 
of the of School 


Administrators, as 


Irby B. 


schools in 


WASHINGTON, 


American Association 
has been chosen 
president-elect of the A.A.S.A. Final 
ballots were counted here on January 6 
by the association’s board of tellers. 

Supt. Carruth was an A.A.S.A. execu- 
tive committeeman from 1943 to 1948 
and member of the 1956 yearbook com- 
mission. He was president of the Texas 
Association of School Administrators 
from 1943 to 1945. He has been a mem- 
ber of The Nation’s Scnoo.s editorial 
advisory board since 1959. 

He has been a classroom teacher, high 
school principal, and superintendent at 
Canyon, Tex. He became superintendent 
at Bonham, Tex., in 1938 and, after six 
years there, went to Waco as superin- 
tendent. He has been superintendent in 
Austin since 1950. 

The new 
office March 15. 

Other candidates for the office were 
Evart W. Ardis, director of the bureau 
of appointments and occupational in- 
formation, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, and Alfred W. Beattie, superin- 
tendent, Allegheny County, Pittsburgh. 

Newly elected vice president of the 
A.A.S.A. is Natt B. Burbank, superin- 
tendent, Boulder, Colo., since 1949. He 
served a term as member of the asso- 


president-elect will take 


Asks That Law Define 
Superintendent's Duties 
Rocuester, N.Y. 
committee for the public schools has 
urged that the State Education Law be 


brought up to date and has asked the 
the 


state congress of parents and_ teachers 


The state citizens 


state school boards association and 


to join with it in a plea to the state 

legislature 
Said Max ] 

committee: “We speak of local control 


of education, but we also speak of edu- 


Rubin, president of the 


cation as a state responsibility and every 
local school board as an agency of the 
state. There are 
which must be crystallized and defined. 

“The entire method of submission of 
budgets is antiquated, blunderbuss and 
unscientific. Machinery that was devised 
for a town meeting technic has remained 
as the machinery, though districts have 
grown large that the single town 
meeting is physically incapable of serv- 


overlapping concepts 


so 


ing its purpose.” 
Another failure of the Law, Mr. Rubin 
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Irby B. Carruth 


ciation’s executive committee from 1956 
to 1960. Mr. Burbank also has been su- 
perintendent in Concord, N.H., and Mel- 
rose, Mass. 

Oscar V. Rose, superintendent, Mid- 
west City, Okla., is the new executive 
committee member. 

Benjamin C. Willis, general superin- 
tendent of schools in Chicago, and presi- 
dent-elect during the past year, will 
take office as president the 15th of next 
month. 


contends, is that it does not give in de- 
tail the responsibilities of the school 
board as a policy making body and the 
superintendent as administrator. 


Audio-Visual Developments 
Are Object of N.E.A. Study 


Wasuincton, D.C, — Just what op- 
portunities and problems has technology 
brought to the nation’s classrooms? 

After more than a year of planning, 
an 18 month for the answer to 
this question is about to get under way. 
Titled “Technological Developments and 
the Teaching Profession,” the project is 
being sponsored by the National Educa- 
tion Association under a $102,980 con- 
tract with the U.S. Office of Education 
under the N.D.E.A. 

Stated purpose of the study is to 
assimilate what is known about relatively 


search 


new developments in TV, teaching ma- 


chines, and language laboratories, as 
well as the more conventional A-V de- 


vices. Conclusions regarding teacher edu- 


cation, teaching technics, and school- 
house planning also are expected. 
Project director is James Finn, pro- 
fessor of education at the University of 
Southern California and president of 
the Department of Audio-Visual Instruc- 


tion, N.E.A. 


Bars Tuition From Tax Funds 
to Parochial Schools 


MONTPELIER, VT. — A 
ruling that the use of public tax funds 
of to parochial 
schools is a violation of the state consti- 
tution and of the first amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution was affirmed recently 


lower court 


for payment tuition 


by the state supreme court here. 

The board of education of the South 
Burlington school district in Vermont 
had been paying tu‘tion fees to neigh- 
boring schools, including sectarian, be- 
cause the district does not maintain pub- 
lic high schools. The doctrine of separa- 
tion of church and state was abridged 
by payment of these fees to two parochial 
schools in Burlington, the lower court 
ruled. 

The 


“Equitable considerations, however com- 


supreme court’s decision read: 
pelling, cannot override existing consti- 
tutional barriers. Legislatures and courts 


alike the 


mental law.” 


cannot deviate from funda- 


New Educational Media Council 
Will Coordinate A-V Efforts 


East LANsING, Micu. — Thirteen na- 
tional in the 
and book publishing fields have coordi- 
nated their efforts through a new or- 
ganization, the Educational Media Coun- 
cil. The council was formed at Kellogg 
Center on the Michigan State Univer- 


associations audio-visual 


sity campus here last November to pro- 
vide better service to American schools 
the of 
tional materials, equipment and methods 


and colleges in areas instruc- 
The four-fold function of the council 

to 
board for participating organizations 
and the U.S. Office of Education for de- 


velopments in these fields; to act as a 


is: serve as an informal sounding 


clearing house for the exchange of in- 
formation thus 
and misunderstandings; to provide at 


and clear up conflicts 
the professional level a forum on edu- 
cational media problems, and to spon- 
sor project development in cases where 
activities go beyond the scope of any 
presently constituted single organization. 

Both action and implementation pro- 
grams are being developed in accord- 
ance with these functions. 

(Continued on Page 146) 
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easy to shoot 








easy to show 


Add interest and excitement 
to classes, bring new experi- 
ences to your students with 
8mm sound from Fairchild 


Here’s a dynamic teaching tool that 
opens new horizons for the student, 
makes life easier for the teacher, gets 
real mileage out of the audio-visual 
dollar. No longer do your teachers 
have to repeat the same experiment, 
rebuild the same model, re-create the 
same play. They can bring the field 
trip to the classroom—add the realism 
of action, color and sound to virtually 
any subject. 

Professional Quality: Fairchild’s 
revolutionary motion system is the 
first 8mm synchronized sound equip- 
ment; makes and shows movies (color 
or black and white) with professional 
quality. The transistorized camera 








Photo taken at Plainview High School, Plainview, New York, during production of experimental film. 


New tool for turning out better students 


records lip-synchronized sound and 
action—perfectly and automatically. 
Its audio system puts true-to-life 
sound directly onto a thin magnetic 
stripe on the film. You simply set the 
volume level, aim and shoot. Best of 
all, it’s truly portable—weighs just 
414 lbs., is powered by a rechargeable 
long-life cadmium battery. 


Real Simplicity: The projector is as 
revolutionary as the camera. It has an 
f/1.6 lens and new pre-focused high 
lumen lamp for clear, brilliant, color- 
ful movies. You can show to as many 
as 50 people. In addition to fine pic- 
ture and sound projection, with this 
versatile unit you can remove sound 
whenever you want, or add sound 
over sound. You can even add narra- 


FAIRCHILD 


CAMERA AND INSTRUMENT CORP. 


tive background music or other sound 
effects to silent films. The projector 
weighs only 24 lbs., is as easy to oper- 
ate as any “silent” projector. 
Low Cost: Cost is the most amazing 
part of the whole story. You can make 
your own 5-minute color sound movie 
for as little as $11. And the camera 
and projector are priced low enough 
to make sound films a reality for any 
school. Write us for prices—or see 
your local dealer. 

_— mameennenapammmemmens 
[ raien Camera and Instrument Corp., Dept. B2 
— 580 Midland Ave., Yonkers New York 

Please send me descriptive folder 

; Name— - . = 


i Title 





| School 


School Address 
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The most economical flag you can buy is Dettra’s high-quality 
cotton bunting BULL-DOG brand. Bull-Dog bunting exceeds U.S. 
Government specifications for Type B cotton bunting on all 
counts—tensile strength, color fastness and wearability. Bull- 
Dog flags have been used continuously by the U.S. Government 
since 1915 when John Dettra submitted samples for tests. As a 
result of those tests, the Government issued a new set of speci- 
fications based on Dettra’s Bull-Dog Bunting. Insist on Bull-Dog 


Flags for economy. 


Dettra flags and banners available in stock or made to order 
in a wide range of superb fabrics for indoor and outdoor use. 
For FREE SAMPLES, literature, prices and name of nearest Dettra 


Dealer, write Dept. 


DETTRA FLAG CO., INC. 


Oaks, Pennsylvania 
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W. C. Menninger To Receive 
American Education Award 


LONGMEADOW, 
Mass. — William 
C. Menninger will 
receive the 34th 
annual American 
Education Award 
for outstanding 
contribution in the 
broad field of edu- 
cation at the 1961 W. C. Menninger 
regional conventions of the A.A.S.A. He 
was selected by the board of directors 
of the Associated Exhibitors, N.E.A. 
Dr. Menninger is president of the 
Menninger Foundation of Topeka, Kan., 
a nonprofit professional organization de- 
voted to research, education, treatment 
and prevention in psychiatry. He has 
served as president of the American 
Psychiatric Association, the American 
Psychoanalytic Association, and _ the 
Group for the Advancement of Psy- 
chiatry. 


Urges Raising Literacy Level 
in Underdeveloped Countries 


WasuincTon, D.C. — Raising the gen- 
eral level of literacy in underdeveloped 
countries should be the first goal of the 
International Cooperation Administration, 
Hollis L. Caswell, president of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, told the 
education heads of the group at a recent 
conference here. 

He objected to the training of spe- 
cialists as the prime program. 

“The road. to an economic system 
based on modern technology is through 
widespread education,” Dr. Caswell said. 
“The program of education dare not be 
thought of as one comparable segment 
of a total. It must provide the foundation 
upon which all else is built if our efforts 
are to have a permanent and continuing 
effect.” 


‘Ninth Graders May Not Be 
Ready To Choose Occupation’ 

New York. — Seeking to help the 
average boy formulate a specific occupa- 
tional objective at the ninth grade level 
may be an error, states the report of a 
study by the Horace Mann-Lincoln In- 
stitute of School Experimentation of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

The report, entitled “The Vocational 
Maturity of Ninth Grade Boys,” suggests 
that counseling at that stage develop 
readiness for choice of occupation. Help- 
ing ninth grade boys to understand the 
personal, social and other factors having 
a bearing on educational and vocational 
decisions is one way the report says this 
can be done. 

Subjects of the study were ninth grade 
boys in Middletown, N.Y. 
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NATCO VITRITILE COMBINES 
BOTH BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 
IN MODERN WESTLAKE SCHOOL 


NATCO VITRI- 
TILE is avail- 
able in three 
nominal face 
sizes: 8” x 16”, 
5Y4”x 12” and 
514” x 8” in 2”, 
4”, 6” and 8” 
thicknesses. 


SOFT, RESTFUL effect is achieved in this 
windowless, inside hallway through the use 
of Natco Vitritile and artificial lighting. 


Natco ceramic glazed Vitritile was selected for exten- 
sive use throughout Westlake Junior High School near 
Erie, Pennsylvania, for two very important reasons: 
First, because Vitritile is a cheerful, colorful building 
product that is ideal for inside wall construction. It is 
available in a variety of brilliant, modern, permanent 
colors that will never fade. Cleansed periodically with 
common soap or detergent and water, walls of Vitritile 


BRIGHT, CHEERFUL walls of Natco Vitritile help to create a comfortable, friendly atmosphere for all 
who enter the main concourse of the modern Westlake Junior High School near Erie, Pennsylvania. 
Architect: Nelson, Goldberg, Heidt—Erie, Pa. Contractor: E. E. Austin Co.—Erie, Pa. 


will always retain their original “new look.” 

Second, because Vitritile is a durable building prod- 
uct. It is a genuine, load-bearing clay tile material and, 
thus, completely fireproof and capable of lasting for 
the lifetime of any building in which it is used. 

Specify the beauty and durability of Natco Vitritile 
into your school building plans. Write for complete 
information. 


NATCO CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: 327 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


BRANCH OFFICES: Boston « Chicago « Detroit +» Houston + 


New York 


Philadelphia * Syracuse « Birmingham, Ala. « Brazil, Indiana 


IN CANADA: Natco Clay Products Ltd., 57 Bloor St. W., Toronto 





Old John 
had the 
right idea . 


It's unwise to pay too much... . but it’s worse to pay too little. 
When you pay too much, you lose a little money . . . that is all. 
When you pay too little, you sometimes lose everything, because 
the thing you bought was incapable of doing the thing it was 


bought to do. 


The common law of business balance prohibits paying a little 
and getting a lot. It can’t be done. If you deal with the lowest 
bidder, it is well to add something for the risk you run. And if 
you do that, you will have enough to pay for something better. 


—JOHN RUSKIN 


BUY WHERE YOU SEE THIS SIGN OF THE NSGA MEMBER 


NATIONAL SPORTING GOODS ASSOCIATION 
23 EAST JACKSON BLVD. * CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


A great many people, we’ve 

found, still have a misconcep- 

tion about the costs involved 

in classroom television. Let us 

show you how we can furnish the 

basic equipment at nominal cost, and well 
within the means of most school systems. 


Sarkes Tarzian, Inc. is one of the foremost 

suppliers of TV equipment for educational use. 
And, our ETV systems are being used by both large 
and small schools in all parts of the country. 


Why not take advantage of our experience in the 
field ? We'll be glad to work with you . . . show 
you what other schools are doing . . . and submit 
a proposal on Low cost Educational TV 

to meet your requirements. Call or write: 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION DEPT 
BROADCAST EQUIPMENT DiviSiION 


HERE'S A PARTIAL 
LIST OF USERS— 
SARKES TARZIAN 
ETV EQUIPMENT 


Ohio State University 

OSU School of Dentistry 

OSU Mobile Science Unit 

Ohio Universit 

University of Toledo 

University of Dayton 

University of Maryland 

East Carolina College 

University of New Mexico 

Indiana University 

Fisk Universit 

University of Arkansas 

Des Moines Independent 
School Dist 

Peabody College for Teachers 

Montana State University 

Montana State College 

University of North Dakota 

University of South Dakota 

College of William and Mary 

University of Omaha 

University of Florida 

Pueblo Junior College 

San Diego State College 

Miami University 

University of lowa 

University of Oklahoma 

University of Buffalo 

St. Petersburg Junior College 


SARKES TARZIAN INC 


east hillside drive « bloomington, indiana 


edison 2-7251 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


Educational Media Council 
(Continued From Page 142) 

National attention on the potential 
role of the newer media in education 
came with the authorization by Congress 
of expenditures of more than $18 mil- 
lion over a four-year period under Title 
VII of the National Defense Education 
Act for research and other activities 
relating to the newer media. Some of 
the same educators and professional or- 
ganizations in the fields who were con- 
sulted in setting up the federal pro- 
gram helped to organize the council. 

Currently a contract is being nego- 
tiated with the U.S.O.E. under which 
the council itself will plan and, through 
subcontracts, produce, publish and dis- 
tribute a national directory of the newer 
educational media by June 1962.. An 
interim directory of films and filmstrips 
may be available this year. 

Among other projects under consid- 
eration are a national public information 
service and a national training laboratory 
for study of the preparation of com- 
munications media specialists. It is an- 
ticipated that much of the council's 
work can be conducted through member 
organizations, thus strengthening the in- 
dividual programs of member bodies 
while combining their respective 
strengths in projects and activities of 
mutual concern. 

Officers of the Educational Media 
Council are: Charles F. Schuller, direc- 
tor of the audio-visual center and pro- 
fessor of education, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, chairman; Robert Hudson, vice 
president for programing of the National 
Educational Television and Radio Center, 
New York City, vice chairman; Carolyn 
Whitenack, professor of library and 
audio-visual education, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind., secretary, and Don 
White, executive vice president, Na- 
tional Audio-Visual Association, Fairfax, 
Va., treasurer. 


School Lunches Reach 
13.5 Million Children 


Wasuincton, D.C. — More than 13.5 
million youngsters are participating in 
this year’s national school lunch _pro- 
gram, according to the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. This is the first time 
since the program was established in 
1946 that participation has topped 13 
million, officials said. 

In the school year that ended last 
June, some 12.8 million children were 
served 2,142,000,000 lunches — 144 mil- 
lion more than in the preceding year. 
Most of the food, approximately 80 per 
cent, was purchased locally by the more 
than 62,000 public and nonprofit private 
schools participating in the program. 

In the 1960 fiscal year, schools re- 
ceived slightly more than $70 million 
worth of surplus foods. 
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WorwLp Book ENCYCLOPEDIA 
First in Sales...Quality... Leadership 


Now first with a totally new article on the 
President of the United States—including the newest! 


Each advancing year is an advancement year for World 
Book Encyclopedia. Editorial vitality and vigorous edi- 
torial techniques keep World Book thoroughly accurate 
and freshly up to date. 

One dramatic example from the 1961 World Book En- 
cyclopedia is the new President article which includes 
our new President-elect, John F. Kennedy! Like all im- 
portant events, it was rushed into print to reward readers 


Continuing growth 


1957 | 1961 

| 20 

Over 11,700 ~ 
Over 22,400 
Over 5, 900 
Over 1,725 
Over 2,600 


ie ot — 
Over 10,600 
over 20,000 
Over 3,000 
over 1,360 || 
over 1,600 || 
U 


PAGES Paces 


ILLUSTRATIONS ILLUSTRATIONS 


COLOR 


COLOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS HLLUSTRATIONS 


MAPS Mars 
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of World Book with complete information, interestingly 
written, and superbly illustrated. 


This new reprint, prepared directly from the 1961 
World Book Encyclopedia, is now available and is 
yours free of charge or obligation. To secure your 
copy, simply fill out the convenient coupon below. 


World Book Encyclopedia 

Box 3565, Dept. 89-8 

Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 

Gentlemen: Please see that | get my reprint of your new articles on 
President of the United States and the biography of John F. Ken- 
nedy from the 1961 World Book. 


Name_ 





Street No. 





City Zone State 





Name of School 





For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 





Hobart 
Portable 


THE QUICK WAY 


Peel Costs—Get maximum savings with this Model 6115 
Hobart peeler that peels 15 to 20 pounds of potatoes or vege- 
tables in one to three minutes. 


Uniform Peeling...No “Flats''— Every shape and size potato 
thin-peeled by specially shaped Hobart abrasive disc working 
with self-cleaning, ribbed hopper sides (synthetic rubber) 


Versatile installation—Peeler can be placed on sink drain- 
board...can be permanently installed...or can be used with 
Hobart mobile cart which eliminates lifting of unit and per- 
mits easy, out-of-the-way storage. There’s a Hobart peeler 
available for every size kitchen...every size operation. 


Hobart Peelers Have Longest Life... Are Easiest to Clean. 
Ask your Hobart Representative for a complete demonstra- 
tion. The Hobart Manufacturing Co., Dept. 307, Troy, Ohio. 


The Most Complete Line with Nationwide 
Factory-Trained Sales and Service... Over 200 Offices 


& Hobart macnines 


The World’s Oldest and Largest Manufacturer of 
Food, Bakery, Kitchen and Dishwashing Machines 


Optional base and For maximum mo- 


trap for Model 6115 : bility, sturdy, free- 

peeler makes it a ‘ rolling portable 

floor machine. cart available with 
Model 6115. 


BETTER BUY PEELERS... 
BETTER BUILT BY HOBART 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 





High School Principals To Hear 
External Testing Survey Report 


Derroir. — “Individual competence 
and the national welfare” will be the 
theme of the 45th annual convention 
of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, scheduled to be held 
here on February 11 to 15. More than 
7000 high school administrators are ex- 
pected to attend the five days of meetings 
at Cobo Hall. 

As in previous years, discussion groups 
will form a major portion of the program, 
with 66 such sessions planned over a 
three-day period. Attention on each day 
will be given by one of these groups to 
the examination of a N.A.S.S.P. “posi- 
tion” statement on Social Studies in the 
Comprehensive Secondary School. At a 
Monday afternoon symposium previous 
position statements on science, mathe- 
matics, modern foreign languages, and 
English language arts will be reviewed. 

One evening session will be devoted to 
the general topic: External Testing Pro- 
grams — Where Do We Go From Here? 
This program is being arranged by the 
joint committee on testing of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, 
Council of Chief State School Officers, 
and the N.A.S.S.P. Reports will be made 
on the Joint Project on Testing, spon- 
sored by the three organizations, which 
has been conducted during the past year 
under the direction of Charles C. Holt. 

Major session speakers include the 
following: David D. Henry, president of 
the University of Illinois, who will dis- 
cuss the convention theme; Edward Ben- 
nett Williams, noted trial lawyer of 
Washington, D.C., and George Romney, 
president, American Motors Corporation, 
Detroit. Other speakers will include: 
M. Paul-Henri Spaak, secretary-general 
of NATO, Paris, France; Philip W. Jack- 
son, University of Chicago (whose sub- 
ject will be the highly creative adoles- 
cent), and. James C. Worthy, vice-presi- 
dent of Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chi- 
cago, who will discuss Education and 
Our Economy. 

Presiding at the opening session will 
be James E. Nancarrow, principal, Senior 
High School, Upper Darby, Pa., and 
N.A.S.S.P. president. Convention activi- 
ties will be under the general direction 
of Ellsworth Tompkins, executive secre- 
tary. 


Seeks Teachers 
for Congo 

Paris. — UNESO will recruit 500 
French-speaking teachers for secondary 
and technical schools in the Congo as 
a result of a resolution passed by the or- 
ganization’s 24 member executive board. 
Appeals will be sent throughout the 
world, except to Belgium. The $3.4 mil- 
lion cost for salaries and transportation 
will come from the U.N.’s Congo fund. 
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Bantu Become Literate Fast 
in Union of South Africa 


Cuicaco. — The Bantu of the Union 
ot South Africa are achieving complete 
literacy at a faster rate than any other 
peoples in Africa, said A. J. van Rooy, 
chief statistician of the University of 
South Africa, at a recent press confer- 
ence here. 

“The white peoples (Europeans) in 
the Union have abandoned the idea of 
keeping the black peoples (Bantu) 
down,” said Dr. van Rooy. “Instead, the 
white peoples are trying to help the 
black peoples.” 

Figures published by the South African 
Information Service show that about 80 
per cent of the Bantu between the ages 
of 7 and 20 years are schooled enough 
to be considered literate. At this pres- 
ent rate, illiteracy will no longer exist 
in the Union within the next 30 years. 

When questioned about the problems, 
if any, of racial integration in the Union 
schools, Dr. van Rooy said that because 
of language differences the Bantu stu- 
dents don’t express a desire to go to 
white schools. 

Although there are two official lan- 
guages in the Union — Africaans and 
English — there are numerous dialects. 
Since European students are segregated 
and go to designated schools where their 
language is spoken, said the statistician, 
the Bantu don’t mind being segregated 
into the school where instruction is given 


in their language. 


New York’s Bill for 
Vandalism Increases 


New York. — Cost to this city as a 
result of vandalism in the schools has 
increased 18 per cent over last year, 
the deputy superintendent here  an- 
nounced recently 

Vandals broke 146,700 panes of glass 
in the first nine months this year; the 
replacement cost exceeds $440,000. The 
total cost for vandalism, including fires 
and unlawful entry and loss of equip- 
ment, is estimated at $578,000. 


A.D.A. Stresses Training for 
School Food Service 


CLEVELAND. — School food service 
personnel training programs received 
special attention at a section of the 
American Dietetic Association’s annual 
convention held here 

Training for food service supervisors 
in general was discussed at another sec- 
tion meeting. Topics pertinent to the 
school lunch field included: the role of 
the school cafeteria in disaster feedings, 
principles of planning layouts, new find- 
ings in child nutrition, and the impor- 
tance of the school lunch in nutrition 


education. 
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ALL-NEW SLICERS FROM HOBART 


Manual, No. 1612 


Combination automatic-and-manual, No. 1712 


GREATEST capacity, 
speed...easiest-to-clean 


New Carriage Capacity — Handles largest cuts of meat and 
multiples of smaller foods. Cuts cleaner with Hobart’s exclusive 
solid-cast Stay-Sharp stainless steel knife. 
New Speed — Positive angle-feed trough...ribbed trough, 
gauge plate and knife guard. Everything designed for fastest, 
most efficient operation. 
New Cleaning Ease—Sweeping, crevice-free design. Only four 
parts; basic unit 1-piece casting. All stain-less metal finish. Self- 
storing knife sharpener. 
New Versatility — Tubular food chute for bulk slicing of odd- 
shaped foods...adjustable fence for production slicing. 
New combination automatic-and-manual slicer (Model 1712) 
has exclusive 2-speed drive. Change speeds while in operation. 
Ask your Hobart representative for a demonstration. The 
Hobart Manufacturing Company, Dept. 307, Troy, Ohio 


The Most Complete Line with Nationwide 


MED Dy Factory-Trained Sales and Service... over 200 offices 
Va i ») 


AE) Hrobeoaurt macuines 


The World's Oldest and Largest Manufacturer of 
Computing Scales and Food, Bakery, Kitchen and Dishwashing Machines 


Ea 


Tubular food chute for versatile slicing Slices largest cuts of meat or cheese 


BETTER BUY SLICERS... 
BETTER BUILT BY HOBART 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 





FILMSTRIP 


PREVIEW 
NG 


FASTER 


EASIER 


Perfect in 
Portability! 


Seconds to 
Set Up! 


Wiewtex 


Prewiewer Sr. 


Fastest, most convenient 
method yet—for desktop preview- 
ing of 35mm filmstrips. Large 7” 
x 9” screen also provides ideal 
direct viewing for individuals or 
small groups and for home study 
or use as filmstrip “textbook.” 
Threads itself instantly. Focuses 


with single knob. 
Only 


$59.50 


(\ Z 
é 
—, 
» 
= 

Previewer Jr. 
For On-The-Spot hand-held or 
desk-top previewing of filmstrip. 
Operates on A.C. current or bat- 
teries. Simple to thread; sprocket 
advance. Extra-brilliant optical 

screen. 
Model I—For operation 
on A.C. Current only 


Model Il—For operation 
on A.C. Current and batteries 


$15.95 
$17.95 


Write for SY 
illustrated Catalog 


WVrewiex 
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Junior Kindergarten Program 
Being Reappraised 


LAKE Forrest, ILL. 
board of education, which is reapprais- 
ing the 50 year old, tuition-free pro- 
gram. Supt. Albert FE. said that 
the board committee decide to 
leave the program as it is, begin to 
or discontinue the pro- 


Poole 
may 


charge tuition, 
gram. 

“It’s basically an economic thing,” he 
said. “We find out what we invest in 
the program and then attempt to deter- 
mine whether our returns warrant the 
investment.” 

Dr. believes “the 
dergarten program certainly has an effect 
on the learning of pupils, 
especially in the first three grades.” 


Poole two-year kin- 


academic 


Enrollment Up 600 Per Cent 


in Private Schools 

NEW 
Catholic private schools 
600 per cent since 1945, according to 
ihe U.S. Office of Education. During 
this time, Catholic school enrollment has 
110 
enrollment 68 per cent. 

Some of the factors believed to ac- 
count for this increase 
private (1) overcrowding 
of public and parochial schools; (2) real 
or impending integration in public 
schools; (3) belief that private schools 
teach basic subjects better; (4) desire 
to have children educated in a religious- 
ly oriented environment, and (5) rise 


Enrollment in non- 


increased 


York. -- 
has 


increased per cent, public school 


in non-Catholic 


schools are: 


in personal incomes. 


| Chicago P.T.A. Rejects 
| Active Open Housing Support 


Cuicaco. — The local region of the 
Illinois Congress of Parents and Teach- 


ers will not actively promote legislation 


for “open occupancy,” though it supports 
the principle of freedom of residence 
in its platform. 


“Open occupancy” allows individuals 


to live, regardless of race, color, creed or | 


national origin, where their economic 
situations and cultural backgrounds dic- 
tate. 

Eight votes from the recent assembly 
representing 175,000 Chicago P.T.A. 
members defeated the motion that would 
have resulted in a resolution urging 
Mayor Richard Daley and the city 
council to “enact constructive legisla- 
tion which will make freedom of resi- 
dence in Chicago a reality.” 

A second motion carried, 
the region’s position as stated in the 
platform, with a “stronger program on 
education in human relations, through 
study groups, and programing.” 


to reaffirm 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


— The fate of the 


junior kindergarten here rests with the | 


FILMSTRIP AND SLIDE 


PROJECT 
“ING 


No Filmstrip 
Sticking! 


BRIGHTER 


SIMPLER 


Doubles 
Effective Light! 


Student interest perks again and 
again—frame after frame—as you 
teach easier, faster with the 
brighter, sharper virtually “Auto- 
mated” Viewlex V-25-P. It’s the 
simplest to use, most advanced 
combination 35mm filmstrip and 
2”x2” slide projector made. And— 
revolutionary new “Anti-Hesive®” 
aperture plates eliminate filmstrip 
sticking forever! 


Write for FREE Booklet of 
Award Winning Essays on “How 
Audio Visual Aids Make Teach- 
ing and Learning Easier” and 
Viewlex Catalog. 


10 BROADWAY, HOLBROOK, L. |, WN. Y. 
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Architects: Eugene V. Schaffer & Associates, St. Paul, Minn. 
: Gausman & Moore, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Gross Area: 50,633 Sq. Ft. Building Cost: $12.22 per Sq. Ft. 


Heating & Ventilating Cost: $ .83 per Sq. Ft. 


| ob 
: 
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room-by-room and school-by-school... 


NORMAN SCHOOLROOM HEATING AND VENTILATING SYSTEMS 


cut construction costs...and reduce operating expenses 


83c PER SQ. FT. installed, provides thrifty, efficient gas heat 
plus automatic forced air ventilation in the De LaSalle High School Addition, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


By specifying a Norman Schoolroom Heating and Ventilating System 
for each individual classroom, the planners of the all-modern De LaSalle 
High School Addition, Minneapolis, Minnesota, were able to reduce heating 
and ventilating costs to a mere 83¢ per square foot. 

No separate building was necessary to house a central heating plant .. . 
no tunnels or trenches for ducts or pipes . . . no unsightly chimney . . . no 
oversizing of boilers or pipes for future expansion. As the school grows 





additional Norman Systems can be added. 

In one low cost package, the Norman Gas-Fired, Forced Air Perimeter 
Schoolroom System provides complete classroom comfort for each individual 
room. Fresh outdoor air is automatically blended with recirculated room air SSS rT] 
to heat and ventilate, with scientific air distribution through perimeter dif- NORMAN ENCLOSED HVS compact horizontal unit 
fusers in Util-i-Duct bookshelf sections. Additional Norman gas-fired units illustrated with Util-i-Duct bookshelf sections 
can be installed in non-classroom areas. itt 1 4 _— 

Automatic temperature setback with recirculation of room air during ame me ae tape 
unoccupied periods (80% of the school year) keeps fuel bills at a minimum. (0) 10 


— 





A 


te 
=— 
— 


Servicing is simplified and any maintenance can be quickly and economically SSS | ee 
S45 | SS 


performed. 
Write today for comprehensive Manual on HVS NORMAN INN-A-WAL counter flow furnace in 
separate heater room, illustrated with econom 


Horizontal or Inn-A-Wal Counter Flow models. ical Wall-i-Duct sections 


®) PRODUCTS CO. .- 1162 Chesapeake Ave., Columbus 12, Ohio 
division of JOHN J. NESBITT, INC 
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Beautiful color — set to music 
Choral Robes of WONDERLOOM by Moore 


Ac all occasions, your School, Choir, enrobed in colorful fabrics by MOORE, 
adds an impressive note of beauty. 

New MOORE fabrics, now available, woven from color-locked Chromspun 
yarn for life-of-the-fabric, guaranteed, color-fastness to light, air impurities, 
perspiration, cleaning, moths and mildew. Wonderfully lightweight. Easy 
to match as your Choral group grows. 


Write for Fabric Selector SR 15 
E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 W. Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. Phone: GRaceland 7-3600 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N.Y. Phone: EVergreen 3-2800 
1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. Phone: DUnkirk 7-3205 
1605 Boylston Ave., Seattle 22, Wash, Phone: EAst 2-2848 








ONLY LOCKE TRIPLEX POWER 
MOWERS HAVE FULL CHAIN DRIVE 





Your best power mower value is the versatile LOCKE TRIPLEX! 

It is the only power mower with three perfectly synchronized chain driven, 
counterbalanced cutting units, revolving at the same rate of speed . . . on 
wet or dry grass 

Locke exclusive features and dependability reduces cutting and trimming 
time by '4. Keeps lawns, of all sizes, neat and trim 


DRIVES: Guarded, heat treated and hardened steel sprocket roller chain. 


BLADES: Heat treated and hardened alloy steel motor driven spiral type 
reels, mounted on ball bearings 
SINGLES 25” & 30 rRIPLEXS 70” & 75” Plain or Reverse. 


Send for literature. Ask your Locke Service 
Dealer for a full Demonstration, nou 


“Sache POWER LAWN MOWERS 


1351 CONNECTICUT AVE., BRIDGEPORT 1, CONN, 
A product of The Locke Steel Chain Co. 
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School Law 


(Continued From Page 122) 


“Clearly, we think, the committee di- 
rected the plaintiff to prepare plans. He 
did so, and his time and labor were 
worth something, and the evidence so 
tended to show; and we think the ques- 
tion of the amount the plaintiff was 
entitled to recover should have been 
submitted to the jury. It may be the 
universal custom of architects to prepare 
and furnish plans for buildings, and take 
the chance of the same being approved 
before they are entitled to compensation; 
but there is no evidence tending to so 
show.” 

In Illinois, when an architect at- 
tempted to recover under a contract to 
repair and improve a school building, the 
board contended that the contract was 
illegal and cited a statute that required 
all work other than ordinary repairs and 
improvements to be approved by a vote 
of the electors. In this case the work had 
not been so approved. Nevertheless, the 
court approved recovery by the archi- 
tect by holding that, where possible, a 
reasonable rather than unreasonable con- 
struction should be given the statute. It 
said: 

“While under the law the board of 
education could not build a schoolhouse 
unless authorized by vote, it might re- 
pair and improve such buildings without 
an election and pay for the same out of 
a tax levied for building purposes.” 


Contract of a Continuing Body. When 
a board in Oregon employed an archi- 
tect, other than the one who prepared 
the plans, to supervise the construction 
of a building, the board defended its ac- 
tion on the ground that it was not bound 
by a contract entered into by an earlier 
board, the terms of all of the members 
of which had expired.* The court, hold- 
ing that a board of education is a con- 
tinuing body, ruled that the contract 
was legal and the board was bound by 
action taken by the earlier board, and 
the architect could recover. 

In Pennsylvania, it has been held that 
the fact the ultimate cost of a building 
to be constructed under the architect’s 
plans was in excess of the indebtedness 
limit did not affect the legality of the 
contract or impair the architect’s right 
to recover.” 

In a somewhat different type of case, 
it has been held that one engaged in 
construction cannot breach a_ contract 


(Continued on Page 156) 


‘Llewellyn v. Board of Education of Cicer 
Stickney High School Township District, 154 
N.E. 889, 324 Ill. 254 (1926) 

8Jacobberger 1’. School District No 
652, 122 Ore. 124 (1927) 

*Altman for Use of Frost x. School District of 
City of Uniontown, 1 Fay. L. J. 211 P 
(1938) ; affirmed 5 A. (2d) 896, 334 Pa. 3%¢ 
(1939), 
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Terrazzo, like any floor, is sub- 
ject to damaging wear unless it 
is maintained with proper sur- 
face protection. Hillyard spe- 
cialized treatments form a natu- 
ral partnership with the flooring 
-reinforce the critical wearing 
surface -hold or restore “new 
floor” beauty and save many dol- 
lars in longer wear and simpli- 
fied, labor saving maintenance. 
Follow the recommendations of 
the architect, flooring manufac 
turer or flooring association and 
you'll always be money ahead. 
While N.T.M.A. grants no ap- 
provals, contractor member 
firms widely approve and use the 
following terrazzo treatments. 
Compare Official specifications* 
of the National Terrazzo and 
Mosaic Association against 
the performance of Hillyard 
treatments. 








Recommended: ‘Fill the original pores. . 
Terrazzo is benefited by a penetrating 
(non-varnish) seal.” 
Hillyard Super ONEX-SEAL® 
protective seal for terrazzo gives 
a color-bright surface needing 
no further finish. UL listed, 
non-slip. 
Recommended: “Use a neutral liquid 
cleaner as recommended by member 
firms of the N.T.M.A.” 
Hillyard SUPER SHINE- 
ALL® is a neutral chemical 
liquid cleaner that thoroughly 
cleans and brightens without 
harm to terrazzo or its matrix 
UL listed, non-slip. 
Recommended: “CAUTION: Sweeping 
compounds containing oil . . are not only 
a fire hazard, but will penetrate and 
permanently discolor terrazzo.” 
Hillyard SUPER HIL-TONE® 
is a non-greasy dressing that 
leaves terrazzo, wood and other 
type floors dust free and lus- 
trous. UL listed, relating to fire 
hazard. 


Let the Hillyard “Maintaineer®” 
serve on your team. Here’s the 


ON TERRAZZO ¢ WOOD e ASPHALT v man who can size up your floor 
ee problems, recommend treatments 
RUBBER e VINYL e¢ CONCRETE that meet manufacturer or asso- 


OR GYMNASIUM— ciation specifications. He’s 


a "On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll” 
You'll Fiith Ahead with AL Sint 1907 


HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo Dent. E-4 


-}) Please send treatment recommendations for terrazzo 
BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES /N PRINCIPAL C/TIES 





[] Please have the Maintaineer call. No obligat 


San Jose, Calif ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI Passaic, N.J 
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Clap your 
hands in 
the average 
classroom 
and listen 


Do you hear a pronounced 
echo? ... a distinct sound 
“flutter’’? ... or does the 
sound of your handclap seem 
to fade and die instantly? 
Each of these sound phenom- 
ena instantly signals a room 
in which poor acoustical bal- 
ance frustrates sound intel- 
ligibility. Our purpose here 
is to tell you why—and what 
can now be done about it. 


To hear and be heard in a room: 
Sound intelligibility is the only 
valid measure of satisfactory room 
acoustics. It depends entirely on 
achieving the proper balance of 
sound reverberation and sound dif- 
fusion in the room. 


Let’s take sound reverberation: 
Not all of the energy of sound in a 
room reaches a listener directly. 
That makes it necessary to have 
the room’s surfaces reflect back 
portions of the original energy to 
reinforce the sound. The amount of 


154 


reflection is critical. Too much— 
and the reverberation time increases 
to a point where echo, flutter and 
other confusions of the first sound 
occur. Too little—and the room is 
dead. Sound falls away at once. 


And consider sound diffusion: 
When sound energy spreads through 
a room and rebounds from its sur- 
faces, it creates a pattern of sound 
pressure throughout the room. A 
relatively uniform sound pressure 
pattern represents good diffusion 
—the second critical consideration 
in room acoustics. Improper diffu- 
sion of sound leads to poor effi- 
ciency of absorbing materials in the 
room—and to poor intelligibility. 


The problem of control: Sound 
absorption can control both im- 
portant factors in room acoustics: 
reverberation time and diffusion. 
Reverberation time is controlled 
by the amount of absorption, diffu- 
sion by its distribution. 


Present controls are only par- 
tial measures: Commonly used 
acoustical treatments rely entirely 
on a continuous mass of absorbing 
material placed on one surface of a 
room—generally to cover the ceil- 
ing. This reduces the probability of 
achieving good acoustical balance 
in a room. One reflective surface is 
eliminated completely and the 
others are not controlled at all. The 
room is acoustically lopsided. A 
handclap will reveal it every time. 


The solution has long been 
known: The key is placement of 
patches of absorption on a room’s 
reflective surfaces to take advan- 
tage of the so-called area effect. The 
result is a balance between reflec- 
tion and absorption that promotes 
controlled reinforcement of sound. 

Orthodox acoustical treatment 
has made it virtually impossible to 
take advantage of the patch tech- 
nique. Practical application of the 
patch technique requires higher 
unit absorption efficiency than com- 
monly used acoustical materials 
provide. Thus, you have until now 
been unable to utilize the most 
effective means of achieving good 
acoustics in a room. Now you can 
do something about it. 


Pittsburgh 
Corning 
announces 


A material—cellular glass for high 
unit absorption 


A method — distributed absorption 
to control both reverberation and 
diffusion 


It all began ten years ago when 
PC’s senior physicist questioned a 
published statement that cellular 
glass had no significant acoustical 
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properties. His argument: open its 
normally closed cell structure to 
expose the intricate labyrinth of 
chambers within the material. Do 
this, he said, and cellular glass could 
be used as the first material to make 
practical the patch technique. 

Now, that goal is a reality —with 
GEOCOUSTIC. 

The secret of Geocoustic units 
lies in the rigidity and complete 
dimensional stability of the cellular 
glass from which they are made. 
These important physical qualities 
make it possible to penetrate both 
surfaces of the basic 1314” square x 
214” thick units . . . with perfora- 
tions of precise diameter and depth 
to insure maximum absorption effi- 
ciency per unit. 
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The result is over 2 full Sabins of 
absorption for every unit .. . and 
this extraordinary absorption opens 
up the hitherto impractical use of 
the patch technique. Now, full sur- 
face coverage is no longer needed. 

The net effect is this: acoustical 
designs in which surprisingly few 
units distributed in a room achieve 
near perfect acoustical balance at 
costs often below those of stand- 
ard treatments. 

This, then, is the premise and 
the promise of Geocoustic . . . to 
hear and be heard in a room more 
clearly than ever before. Clap your 
hands in the Geocoustically treated 
room and hear that promise fulfilled. 

We hope you will want a fuller ex- 
planation. If so, simply write for 


our new literature which describes 
in depth the theory and practice of 
patch absorption—and the remark- 
able new Geocoustic units which 
give them practical application. 
Address Pittsburgh Corning Cor- 
poration, Dept. AK-21. One Gate- 
way Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


eee wise 


4 
, 





See how few Geocoustic units are 
required to achieve near acoustical 
perfection in the average classroom. 
Notice, too, the relief from the mon- 
otony of total ceiling cover. Obviously 
the need for fewer units means lower 
cost—and an installation quickly and 
easily completed in an existing space 
using existing surfaces for backing. 
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(Continued From Page 152) 
with an architect simply because he is 
dissatisfied, but only for cause.” 

The cases just cited illustrate that the 
architect’s right to recover is to be found 
in his contract. Recovery is dependent 
upon the existence of a contract, as well 
as the legality of that contract. If no 
contract exists, or if the existing contract 
is illegal, courts are generally in agree- 


ment that there can be no recovery. 


Meruit. 
the 
cannot 


Quantum 
noted to 


Recovery Under 
One exception is to be 
that 


recover under a contract that is illegal. 


general rule an_ architect 


On occasion, courts, while not permitting 
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(_} Have Mitchell 


representative 


contact us. city 


recovery under the statute, will permit 
recovery under quantum meruit [not on 
the contract] — i.e. recovery for the 
reasonable value of the goods and serv- 
ices — where the contract has been com- 
pleted and the other party has accepted 
benefits under it.” In Colorado, for ex- 
ample, where the law did not permit a 
school district to enter into a contract 
with an architect until after the voters’ 
approval of bonds needed to finance the 
proposed improvement, a court permitted 
an architect to recover where the con- 
tract had been entered into prior to the 
election. 

A Texas court, in a similar type of 
case where a school board entered into 


Fill your every need for 

efficiency, comfort and 

economy from Mitchell’s 
complete selection of quality- 
engineered tables, stands, risers 
and stages. Your Mitchell repre- 
sentative will be glad to show 
how you and your budget will 
be ahead. Send coupon for 
detailed information. 
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SAVE COSTS! SAVE MAINTENANCE! SAVE SPACE! 
STANDARDIZE with Tf 


a contract with an architect before the 
bonds were voted and in violation of the 
statute, also permitted recovery under 
quantum meruit.* On appeal, recovery 
was denied on the ground that the 
statute was controlling.” 

In New Jersey, under somewhat dif- 
ferent circumstances, an architect was 
permitted to recover under quantum 
meruit." In this case an architect brought 
an action to recover from a school board 
“for the preparation of plans, specifica- 
tions and estimated costs of construction 
of certain school additions and a_ pro- 
posed new school.” The board contended 
the amount was unreasonable and that 
“it includes compensation for services 
which were unnecessary under the cir- 
cumstances, and hence ultra vires and 
not within the power of the board of 
education to contract for.” 

The services referred to consisted of 
the preparation of supplemental material 
consisting of schematic drawings, posters 
and models that were used in presenting 
the plan to the voters, preparatory to a 
the 
proposition. The court held that the serv- 
ices were not “ultra vires the defendant 
board,” as it had “implied power to incur 


referendum vote which rejected 


reasonable expenses for obtaining such 
expert opinion as was necessary to fur- 
nish a basis for an accurate estimate of 
the cost of the projects.” Furthermore, 
it held that the board had the duty of 
informing the voters with respect to a 
matter requiring their approval. Conse- 
quently, the board ruled that the archi- 
tect quantum 
meruit anyway, saying: “The principle 
of ultra vires will enforced to 
give one an unconscionable advantage 


could recover under 


not be 


over another, and municipalities, like in- 
dividuals, are bound by principles of 
fair dealing.” 


Recovery Under an Abandoned Con- 
tract. Where a is abandoned, 
regardless of the cause, and the architect 


contract 


is permitted to recover, the amount of 
his recovery becomes paramount. Here 
again, the courts look to the contracts. 
Because the facts at issue, and the con- 
tracts themselves, are not alike in any 
two cases, general principles of law 
(Continued on Page 158) 


Gould v. McCormick, 134 P. 676, 57 Wash 
61 (1913) 

Mountjoy and Frewen v. Cheyenne County 
High School District, 240 P. 464, 78 Colo. 162 
(1925) ; Hankin v. Board of Education of Ham 
ilton Township, 135 A. (2d) 329, 47 N. J. S. 70 
(1957) ; Sleight ». Board of Education of City of 
Paterson, 170 A. 598, 112 N. J. L. 422 (1934); 
Horgan and Slattery v. City of New York, 100 
N. Y. S. 68, 114 App. Div. 555 (1906); Page 
v, Harlingen Independent School District, 23 
S.W. (2d) 829 Texas (1929). 

12Page v. Harlingen Independent School Dis 
trict, 23 S.W. (2d) 829 Texas (1929) 

Harlingen Independent School District 
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4Hankin v. Board of Education 
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(1957). 
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agreeable and healthful new “climate.” 


It’s easy with the Airkem Program—a sci- 
entific but extremely simple way to improve 
living conditions and health conditions in 
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classrooms, teachers’ lounge, even the 
school bus! At the same time, this program 
takes care of all cleaning, disinfecting and 
insecticide needs. 

Airkem gets to the heart of the problem 
The Airkem program is the only complete 
program of basic sanitation maintenance. 
It thoroughly cleans all surfaces. It kills 
bacteria—kills insects. And it kills odors 
by counteracting them. No strong per- 
fumes or chemical smells are added. 
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There’s no mystery about it! All you do is 
see to it that the proper Airkem product 
is used in the proper way in its proper 
place in the school. Procedures are simple, 
easy to put into practice. 

And here’s more good news! 
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save money and save time. How? By com- 
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maintenance staff for other work. 
And what a job these Airkem products do! 
The strongest, most obnoxious smells are 
met and conquered—rest-room, laboratory, 
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more! 
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combining natural odor-counteractants 
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with the ingredients of commonly-required 
maintenance products. As a result, Airkem 
products do not contaminate the environ- 
ment as ordinary maintenance products 
do. Instead, they produce an air-freshened 
effect, while performing routine mainte- 
nance tasks. 


No other cleaning product, or sanitizing 
product, or insecticide product is “like” 
an Airkem product. No other program of 
Sanitation maintenance is “like” the 
Airkem program. 


Call your nearby Airkem representative 
for a survey, and demonstration. There 
is no charge. You will be amazed by the 
helpful and useful environmental health 
data he will place in your hands. 


Airkem products are safe. No Airkem 
products contain formaldehyde. None re- 
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or narcotic effect on nasal tissue or the 
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cases are difficult, if 
t. Nevertheless, 
some generalizations appear warranted. 
that the 
amount, if any, 


(Continued From Page 
ipplicable to all 
not impossible, to arrive a 

For one thing, it 
matter of deciding the 
that an architect is entitled to recover 
abandoned or breached con- 


appears 


under an 
tract is, if the trial is held before a jury, 
one for the jury,” and the 
decision arrived at by the 


court cannot 
overrule the 
ypury 

As was stated, in case of abandonment 


of a contract, courts generally refer to 
the contract itself for guidance 
decisions regarding the 


Where _ contracts 


in arriv- 
ing at their 


amount of recovery. 


make specific provisions for the payments 
of certain amounts at specified times, 
they can be of immeasurable value in 
determining the amount due. 

A Nebraska case is in point. 
the terms of a contract, the architect was 
per cent of the cost of 


following the completion 


Under 


to receive 1% 
the structure 
of the general drawings and _specifica- 
tions; another % of 1 per cent following 
the completion of the detailed drawings, 
and, finally, another 1 per cent after the 
completion of the structure. The contract 
provided that in case of abandonment 
the charge would be based on the lowest 
responsible bid. 

The plan ins were 


submitted and ac- 
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cepted by the board, and the estimated 
cost was placed at $90,000. The board, 
desiring to build a cheaper building, or- 
dered the architect to prepare other 
plans, which he did. These were ac- 
ooyeea by the board, which then adver- 
tised for bids. The lowest was $75,515. 

All plans were later abandoned, and 
the architect brought suit to recover for 
the preparation of general drawings and 
specifications for the more expensive 
building and also for general drawings 
and specifications and detailed drawings 
for the court 
held the board was liable 
recover; but it 


cheaper building.” The 
and the archi- 
tect could limited his 
recovery to the drawing of plans and 
specifications for the cheaper of the 


two buildings, the one on which bids 


were received. 


Determining the Amount of Recovery. 
In Pennsylvania, a somewhat similar case 
was before the courts.’ Here, the archi- 
tect’s contract provided for a payment 
of 1 per cent when the preliminary plans 
were accepted; another 2 per cent when 
were 


the working drawings completed 


ard adopted; another | per cent when 


the contract was awarded; another one 


monthly installments 


with the 


per cent in pro- 


rated in accordance architect's 
certificate for the 


and a final 1 per cent 


monthly payment of 
the contractors, 
when the building was completed and 
zecepted., 

The contract also provided that the 
board could reject any or all bids, and 
that the 


notice, 


board could cancel it on 15 


days’ in which case the architect 


was “entitled as full compensation to 
When _ the 
found that 


architect's 


the percentages then due.” 


bids were opened, it was 

the cost was in excess of the 
estimated cost because of inflation grow- 
ing out of World War and the 
decided to postpone building until con- 


trade 


board 


became 
of the 
board rescinded 


ditions in the building 
In the 


and the 


more normal. interim, one 
architects died, 
the contract. 

brought to decide the 


In an action 


amount of recovery, the lower court held 
the architect was entitled to 6 per cent, 
and the higher 
court overruled the lower court. In so 
doing it found it necessary to interpret 
the contract. It held that the words 
“percentages then due,” as used in the 
contract, meant that if the building was 
3 per cent was to 
160 ) 


board appealed. The 


not constructed “only 
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(Continued From Page 158) 

be paid for the preliminary study and 
the preparation of working drawings 
and specifications.” It also held that it 
was “erroneous to estimate the 3 per 
cent on the excessive cost, arising out 
of the unusual conditions prevailing,” 
but that it should be based on the 
architect’s estimated cost. 

In Illinois a contract in question pro- 
vided that if any “work” designed or 
specified by the architect should later 
be abandoned, the architect would be 
paid for the services rendered on ac- 
count of it. Later, when the architect 
was replaced with another, and he 
brought an action to recover, the point 
at issue was, really, the interpretation 
of the contract. The court held that 
the word “work,” as used in the con- 
tract, had reference to the architect’s 
work product — his plans and specifica- 
tions — rather than the construction 
project. 

It thus appears that, in case a contract 
is abandoned, the architect may collect 
for the services he has performed up 
to the date of abandonment, in the 
absence of anything to the contrary in 
the contract. 


The concluding article will define the 
recovery rights of the architect under 
breached contract, when cost of construc- 
tion exceeds cost of building specified 
in contract, when contract precedes the 
bond issue, and when the cost of the 
building exceeds the indebtedness limit. 


Shannon Resigns from N.S.B.A. 
Webb Named Acting Successor 

Evanston, Itt. — The resignation of 
W. A. Shannon as executive director and 
appointment of Harold V. Webb as act- 
ing executive director of the National 
School Boards Association were an- 
nounced simultaneously by Roy O. 
Frantz, president, in a release dated Jan- 
uary 15. Mr. Shannon’s resignation is 
effective as of July 1, but he is taking a 
leave of absence beginning January 15. 

Mr. Shannon became executive secre- 
tary of N.S.B.A. in July, 1956. He suc- 
ceeded Edward M. Tuttle, who had been 
executive secretary since 1949. Previous- 
ly, Mr. Shannon had been superintendent 
of schools at Morristown and Springfield, 
Tenn. 

Dr. Webb joined the N.S.B.A. staff 
in July, 1958, for responsibilities in field 
services and for management of conven- 
tion exhibits. He was named associate 
executive director in 1959. He is a 
former teacher and superintendent. He 
also had been head of the department of 
school services at the University of Wy- 
oming, while serving concurrently as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Wyoming School 
Boards Association. 
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*‘Which wax or polish will best protect and beau- 
tify our floors?”’ ‘‘Which soap or detergent will 
more efficiently remove dirt and germs from the 
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When building protection 
or people protection 

is a problem...see 

the Man Behind 

the Huntington Drum! 


Contact him now. He knows how to protect buildings. And he 
knows how to protect people. Every day, for an average of 19 
years, the Huntington representative has been fighting build- 
ing-destroying dirt and health-destroying germs. It’s his job, 
and he’s good at it. 

Should be, too. He works for a company that has been pro- 
tecting people and buildings for over 41 years. He can select 
from almost 200 Huntington maintenance and sanitation prob- 
lem-solving products. And he’s thoroughly familiar with each 
of them. Because of his experience and the multitude of Hunt- 
ington products, your Huntington representative can better 
meet your specific needs by tailor-making a clean-up and germ- 
killing protection program especially for your school. An eco- 
nomical program. An effective program. A program that pro- 


a (ere ae oe tects both people and buildings. 
; Piles es: bi ap Ta) Call or write today for the name and address of the Man 
es | : Ef aie Behind the Huntington Drum nearest you. 
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especially problem floors. Try it on your toughest floor problem, and 


Ss PA Le co N Cc EN TRATE you'll soon be protecting all school floors with Contrast. Non-slippery Con- 


trast will not water spot, scuff, black-mark, powder or flake off. Saves plenty 
of maintenance time, too, because it need not be buffed. Contrast dries to a 
me high initial gloss. 


‘e Spal Concentrate is a heavy duty, all-purpose soapless, detergent which 
attacks dirt chemically and mechanically. Spal penetrates and breaks up soil 

keeps it suspended in a solution so that it rinses away completely, easily. 
Yet Spal will not harm any surface that water alone cannot harm. Thoroughly 
cleans floors, walls, woodwork, metal, rubber, glass or plastic. It is also an 
excellent wax remover. When you clean with Spal, you know a surface not 
only looks clean .. . it is clean. 
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Please send me, without obligation: 
0) More information on Contrast Floor Polish. 
C) Data on Spal Concentrate soapless detergent. 


0) A catalog of the complete line of Huntington school maintenance 
and sanitation products. 


C) Have your representative call for an appointment. 
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Changes in Superintendencies 


NORTHEAST 

David P. Reno, high school principal, 
General McLane Joint School District, 
McKean, Pa., to supervising principal, 
Borough School District, Coraopolis, Pa. 

Charles E. Lehman, junior-senior high 
school principal, Suburban Joint School 
District, York, Pa., to supervising princi- 
pal there, succeeding Howard A. 
Michener, who goes to Pottsgrove School 
District, Pottstown, Pa. 

Phillip M. Jones, junior-senior high 
school principal, Area Joint School Dis- 
trict, Smethport, Pa., to superintendent, 
Cameron County, Emporium, Pa. 

Charles E. Davis, 
Borough School District, Hanover, Pa., 
to supervising principal, Monroe-Wood- 
bury Central School District, Central 
Valley, N.Y. 

John W. Day, assistant superintendent, 
Keene, N.H., to superintendent there. 

Kenneth Winfield, Monroe 
School _ District, 
Clark, N.J. 

Bernard F. Haake, assistant superin- 
tendent for business affairs, Schenectady, 
N.Y., to assistant superintendent for spe- 


superintendent, 


Township 


N.J., to 


Jamesburg, 


cial services there. 

John D. Scheller, principal, Amherst 
High School, Buffalo, N.Y., to supervis- 
ing principal, Amherst Central School, 
Snyder, N.Y., succeeding Phillip A. 
Schweickhard, who retires after 31 years 
there. 

Erwin Dingman, associate superin- 
tendent, Buffalo, to supervising principal, 
Central School District, Bellport, N.Y., 
succeeding William H. Curtis, who be- 
comes superintendent, Manchester, Conn. 

H. W. Vanderhoof, supervising prin- 
cipal, Elba, N.Y., to superintendent, 
Genesee County, Batavia, N.Y., effec- 
tive August. 

Alton U. Farnsworth, supervising prin- 
cipal, Central School District, Guilder- 
land, N.Y., to superintendent there. 

David M. R.1., to 
Ware, Mass. 

William H. Risser, principal in charge, 
Oakland, N.J., to superintendent there. 

Maurice Wollin, principal, Ditmas 
School No. 62, Brooklyn, N.Y., to assist- 
ant superintendent, Districts No. 53 and 
54, Borough of Richmond, Tompkins- 
ville, N.Y. John W. McCarthy, acting 
assistant superintendent there, to assist- 
ant superintendent, Districts No. 26 and 
28, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Russell, Exeter, 


MIDWEST 
Paul W. Hydell, assistant superintend- 
ent, Chillicothe, Ohio, to superintendent 
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there, succeeding the late Ellis B. Hat- 


ton. 


Eugene W. Eininger, Waseca, Minn., 


to Chisholm, Minn. 


Elven E. Duvall, professor, Western 
Michigan University, Kalamazoo, to as- 
superintendent, Grosse Pointe, 


sistant 
Mich. 


Albert B. Harvey, assistant superin- 
tendent, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, to su- 
perintendent there. He succeeds the late 


O. E. Hill. 


Edwin C. Treherne, Crawford County, 
Northmont 


Bucyrus, Ohio, to 


School District, Englewood, Ohio 


sent * 


uf 
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Linguaphone 
School Tapes 


SOUTH 
Tom Orr, junior high school principal, 
Man, W. Va., to superintendent, Logan 
County, Logan, W. Va. 
Carper, Martinsville, Va., 
succeeding Paul M. 
July 1 


Marvin L. 
to Lynchburg, Va., 
Munro, who retires effective 
1961 

Otis Goodrich, high school principal, 
Davis, Okla., to superintendent, Lexing- 


ton, Okla 
WEST 


Charles F. Parsons, assistant 
tendent, Placer County, Auburn, Calif 


168 


superim- 


Local 
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are availiable in 
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Languages: 
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In your own school, inspect this latest development in audio-visual 
language training ... outgrowth of Linguaphone'’s experience in over 
18,000 schools, colleges, and universities. 


Here at last is a teaching tool that helps students learn more... faster 
For here is a new kind of conversational language program that makes 
language-learning more enjoyable, language-teaching much easier 


Linguaphone’s unique combination of native linguists and modern 
electronic devices makes possible tape and disc recordings of such 
unusually fine quality that every subtle nuance of pronunciation 
diction, phraseology, and accent is clear and understandable. The 
synchronized Tapes and Discs, together with up-to-date Workbooks (by 
Dr. Theodore Huebener) and student and teacher Manuals, comprise 
the ONLY COMPLETE language study program available today 


Such an achievement cannot be described; it must be seen and heard 
That is why we invite you to evaluate this new Linguaphone School 
Tape Program in your own classroom 


with no obligation, for literature and further 


information. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, Dept. SD-394-021 Radio City, N. Y. 20 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 

Dept. SD-394-021 Radio City, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Send me literature about Linguaphone’'s School- 
Tape Program and r information about a classroom 
demonstration. No obligation, of course 

Name 

Position 

School Name 

Gehesl AGGress........sccssecss 





You Can Feed 


- ATLAS DIVISION 
4’ NATIONAL CORNICE WORKS 
Established 1911 
1323 Channing Street, 


Up to 600 Children 
HOT & COLD 


| Foods 
™%, Quickly, Easily, 
Economically ... 


with the new 


Atlas HCP Portable 
Electric Food Cart 


Serve hot foods hot . . . and 
cold foods cold! Serve complete, 
26-ounce meals. 

The Atlas HCP Food Cart func- 
tions with maximum efficiency 
as a transporter of bulk hot and 
cold foods and as a serving top 
and reserve food supply in one 
unit. Now you can transport and 
serve hot and cold foods which 
will retail their original appetiz- 
ing qualities, appealing fresh- 
ness and nourishment over ex- 
tended periods of time. 


Special ‘‘cold-conditioned”’ compart- 
ment keeps cold foods COLD. Salads 
and desserts keep perfectly. 


Thermostatic control insures that 
hot foods are kept HOT. 


Los Angeles 21, California Please write for brochure containing complete information. 








NOBODY and NOTHING 
CAN FALL THRU A HUSSEY CLOSED DECK 
ROLL-OUT GYM SEAT — there's no opening 


It’s designed for the safety of enthusiastic, excited 
spectators. 


It's the only gym seat with a completely Closed Deck. 


Write or phone collect for free catalog and details. 


HUSSEY MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
20 RAILROAD AVENUE NORTH BERWICK, MAINE 








For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 





PROVEN 
STRENGTH! 


Actual photograph above hints at the rugged, 
long-haul strength of Metwood tables. This 
tri-balance strength performs in some of 
America’s finest institutions. Send for litera- 
ture today, without obligation. Find out why 
professional buyers who check and test — 
choose Metwood! 


e f we te ] oe FUND-RAISING 





BOOKLET FREE! 
A service for clubs, 


anover [2c 2% 
FOLDING TABLES _ Hanover, a. 
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Gymnasium, Riverside School, Riverside, lll., floor of First Grade Northern Hard Maple. 
Architects: Schmidt, Garden & Erikson, Chicago. Photograph courtesy Hedrich-Blessing, Chicago. 


ao 


precision gahge | 


: ' Tr % 


—by all means | Bic 
for floors ned for feet! | mmc 


Physical education and athletic authorities all approve floors 

of Northern Hard Maple. Few of them will accord even reluctant 
acceptance to any other kind of floor. That’s a documented fact.* 
And the reasons voiced aren’t whims, but expert judgment 

that demands the respect of school building committees. 


Certainly, genuine MFMA-millmarked Northern Hard Maple, 
properly laid, costs a bit more than splintering woods or makeshift 
synthetics. But it’s enormously better—more enduring, more 
resilient, brighter, tighter, warmer, more pleasant to walk on, stand 
on, run on, jump on, dance on and, if need be, to fall on! ‘ad = Raet 
It’s backed by many thousands of dollars spent for research to MAPLE FLOORING 
improve manufacturing, uniformity of design and dimension and MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
proper kiln drying. MFMA educational work on waterproofing Wels 
and trouble-free installation methods is available in free booklets, 
pamphlets and technical research papers. See Sweet’s 13j-MA. 


*Ask for Coaches’ Survey Summary, available to all Architectural and School people. 


where wordless “‘welcome’’ softly glows ... you'll find’ the finest 


NORTHERN HARD MAPLE 


that grows 
SE EC A an BIRCH 
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One investment in the Nesbitt 600 Line gives you 
the thermal comfort and the flexible storage facilities 
needed for active learning in the classroom 





the cost of learning 


, is judged today, more than ever before, Consider carefully 
in terms of learning production and cost-per-pupil. she design of your 
Pupils who participate learn more; and a controlled 
thermal environment in the individual classrooms 
promotes pupil readiness and learning efficiency. i aii 
js oan © y wise planning for the 

Schools built for the next 40 years will include, . dtinntind amend 
as basic equipment, the mechanical means for heating, air conditioning, it is often 
ventilating, and natural-air cooling—and when the possible to save enough on 
; . ‘ construction and eventual 
outdoor air will get too warm for natural cooling, a2 sepa 

, . eae t operating costs to assure a 
mechanical cooling and dehumidifying will be added. completely air-conditioned 
Flexible utility cabinets—teaching tools that school for no more than the 
encourage pupil participation—will also be required oot oF Rn 

Pre? P as ventilating and natural-air 
To match both these needs—for comfort and utility cooling. Talk with a Nesbitt 
Nesbitt offers the colorful 600 Line, a window-wall representative, or send for 

‘i ‘. Publication SP-1060. 

ensemble that includes a Syncretizer (for normal 
school terms or year-round use), Wind-o-line radiation 
if required, and versatile storage cabinets in various 
lengths and graded heights—featuring open or closed, 
fixed or mobile units with adjustable shelves, 
cubicle dividers or tote trays, and a sink-bubbler. 
Your assurance of satisfaction with Nesbitt equipment 
for the next 40 years lies in Nesbitt’s record of 


proved performance during the last forty. 


new school building 


MADE AND SOLD BY JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., FHILADELPHIA 36, PA. 


Sold also by American Standard Industrial Division, and American Standard Products (Canada) Ltd 
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About People 


(Continued From Page 163) 


to superintendent, Joint Union High 
School District, Roseville, Calif. 

Palmer G. Campen, assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of business, Centralia 
Elementary School District, Buena Park, 
Calif., to superintendent there. 


Scott Milligan, superintendent, Long- 
view, Wash., to assistant superintendent 
in charge of administration and finance, 
Washington State Department of Public 
Instruction, Olympia. He has served as 


Other Appointments... 

Max Penrod, area director of Indian 
schools, Juneau, Alaska, to Chemawa 
Indian School, Chemawa, Ore., succeed- 
ing Victor Hill, who becomes area direc- 
tor of Indian schools in Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Idaho, with offices in Port- 
land, Ore. 

Carleton W. Washburne, former chair- 
man of the department of education, 
director of the division of graduate 
studies, and director of teacher educa- 
tion, College of the City of New York, 
Brooklyn, has been named distinguished 
professor of education, Michigan State 


superintendent at Longview since 1953. University, East Lansing. 


this superb 
new microphone 


¥ to changing 


a 


A lecture is only as good as it sounds—and how it sounds depends 
first and foremost on the microphone. In designing the superb new 
Unidyne III microphone, Shure incorporated every feature that 
experience shows modern institutions need. 

IT FOCUSES ON THE VOICE. Unidirectional pick-up pattern (from 
the front only) suppresses random background noise. Students hear 
you, not shuffling papers, not footsteps, not street noises. Completely 
controls annoying feedback “squeal.” 

UNPRECEDENTED VERSATILITY. Unobtrusive size, light weight, in- 
stant change from stand to hand, faithful response, extraordinarily 
rugged design, simplicity and utter reliability combine to make 
the Shure Unidyne III the most practical institutional microphone 
ever created. 

SPECIAL LANGUAGE LABORATORY MODEL. Model 544—Highly 
and authoritatively recommended for master microphone in lan- 
guage lab. (Shure also makes a lower cost Model “425” “student- 
proof” microphone for use throughout language laboratory systems.) 


write on your letterhead: 
SHURE BROTHERS, INC. 
222 Hartrey Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 


UNDYNE [=m 


THE MOST REQUESTED MICROPHONE AMONG PROFESSIONAL SPEAKERS 


THIS FREE BOOKLET WILL HELP YOUR 
LECTURERS. Improves their microphone 
techniques ... helps solve common public 
address system probiems, too. A basic 
guide to mastering microphone technique. 
invaluable guide to the correct selection 

microphones for improving public 

systems 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLD FAMOUS UNIDYNE MICROPHONE 
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Henry M. Gunn, superintendent, Palo 
Alto, Calif., to professor of school ad- 
ministration, State College, San Jose, 
Calif., effective June 1961. 

Earl L. Boggs, dean, Longwood Col- 
lege, Farmville, Va., to dean, college of 
education, West University, 
Morgantown. He succeeds E. K. Feaster, 
who becomes president of Fairmont State 
College, Fairmont, W. Va. 


Virginia 


Resignations... 

L. A. Behrends, Cass County, Platts- 
mouth, Neb. 

Fred Ambellan, Levittown, N.Y., ef- 
fective June 30. 

Quintin E. Cramer, Akron-Fairgrove 
School District, Akron, Mich. 

Eberly Hammack, Northwest Local 
School District, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Glen H. Dysinger Sr., Centralia Ele- 
mentary School District, Buena Park, 
Calif., effective June 1961. 

H. Joseph Ragg, West Milford, N.J., 
after 12 years there. 

Jerome Edwards, superintendent ot 
Yorba Linda public schools, Yorba Linda, 
Calif., has resigned effective June 30, 
1961. 

Hazel B. Leicht, La Crosse County, 
La Crosse, Wis., effective July. 

Charles W. Lafferty, Oak Park, IIl., 
effective June 30. 


Retirements... 

Merle Fuller, Elementary School Dis- 
trict, Chowchilla, Calif., effective June 
30. 

Charles H. Williams, Elmwood Place, 
Ohio, effective in July, after 17 years 
there. 

Peyton Cain, Alpine, Tex., effective 
June 30. 

Jonathan W. Edwards, Portland, Ore., 
effective July 31, 1961. 

Lee H. Lamb, Hastings, Mich., effec- 
tive June 30. 

L. J. Smith, superintendent at Mas- 
sillon, Ohio, effective July 31. 

George A. Barber, Genesee County 
Supervisory School District, Batavia, 
N.Y., effective August 1961, after 32 
years there. 

George H. Flamson, Paso Robles, 
Calif., effective summer 1961, after 16 
years there. 

D. E. Moore, Independent School Dis- 
trict, Karnes City, Tex., effective July 1. 


Deaths... 

G. W. McDaniel, former superintend- 
ent, Clay County, Henrietta, Tex. 

James William Mosley, 82, retired su- 
perintendent, Collin County, McKinney, 
Tex. 
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2 ideal specifications for efficient 
CLASSROOM DOOR CONTROL 


for doors opening 
not more than 110° 


GJ 500 series 








ue 
me | 
i 


fof doors opening 
more than 110° 





“shall have GLYNN°-JOHNSON... 


GJ 500 series CONCEALED (or surface mounted) OVERHEAD DOOR 
HOLDERS.” (Most efficient shock absorbing device for holding door 
open at any specified degree up to 110°. Resilient spring cushion ab- 
sorbs force of violent openings. Holds door conveniently open for con- 
tinuous “through” traffic. Overhead, they present no stumbling hazard, 
are tamper-proof and cannot interfere with cleaning. ) 


“GJ F 40 FLOOR TYPE (or GJ W 40 wall mounted) COMBINATION 
DOOR STOP AND HOLDER.” (This simple, foolproof device engages 
silently and automatically to hold door open. Releases with a firm pull. 
Rounded surfaces prevent children from “riding” bumper or damaging 
floor plate. Especially recommended for doors opening more than 110°.) 


“THREE GJ 64 for metal frame (or GJ 65 for wood frame) RUBBER 
SILENCERS.” (Form pneumatic air pockets to absorb 

shock or noise of closing and create constant latch 

tension . . . no door rattling. ) 

write for SCHOOL DOOR CONTROL brochure B-9/GL 


GLYNN°JOHNSON CORPORATION 


4422 n. ravenswood ave. chicago 40, illinois 


These ideal GJ specifications for class- 
room doors are used in such outstand- 
ing schools as: 


Chicago Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois 


John Muir Jr. High School, San Leandro, 
California. Schmidts, Hartman and Wong, 
Berkeley, Calif. — architects 


Sinclair Lane Elem. School, Baltimore, 
Maryland. Edward J. Hofstetter — architect 


Algonquin School, Des Plaines, Illinois. 
Childs and Smith, Chicago, Ill. — architects 


Wellesley Senior High School Addition, 
Wellesley, Mass. Perry Shaw Hepburn & Dean, 
Boston, Mass. — architects 


Also GJ shock absorbing door A 
holders for entrance and other 
heavy duty doors. 
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NOW YOU CAN VISIT 
30 DESKS AT ONCE 


Add fuller understanding to each student’s microscope 
study right from your own desk with the B&L Tri- 
Simplex* Micro-projector. 

The Tri-Simplex* lets you point out important details 
to the entire group at once. Students know exactly what 
to look for when using their own microscopes. They un- 
derstand better; you get your point across faster. 

Like to have a good look for your- 
self? Ask for a laboratory demon- 
stration or write for Catalog E- 
248. No obligation, of course. 
Bausch & Lomb, 68914 Bausch St., 
Rochester 2, New York. 

*Trademark, Bausch & Lomb 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
MICRO-PROJECTOR 


Project fixed microscope slides or living micro-organisms 
onto a wall screen, or table-top for tracing. Change-over 
is quick and easy. (Meets requirements of C.C.S.S.O. Pur- 
chase Guide, Nos. 2610 and 2615.) From $150.00. (Price 
subject to change.) 


BAUSCH 6 LOMB 


Ww 
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Book Shelf 


Publications of recent copyright and 
of interest to school administrators 


ADMINISTRATION 


Rungs Are Not for Resting. A.A.S.A., 
N.E.A. Pp. 10. Free. 


The Administrator and the Improve- 
ment of Reading. Ruth Strang, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and Don- 
ald M. Lindquist, Associated Public 
School Systems. Appleton. Pp. 106. 
$1.10. 





AUDIO-VISUAL 


Free and Inexpensive Educational 
Aids. Thomas J. Pepe, Southbury, Conn. 
Dover Publications, Inc., 180 Varick St., 
New York 14. Pp. 289. $1.35. 

High Schoo! Physics by Television: 
The Houston Area Project. Wallace H. 
Strevell, University of Houston, 3801 
Cullen Blvd., Houston 4, Pp. 32. $1. 


BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT 
Facilities and Equipment for Science 
and Mathematics. W. Edgar Martin, 
U.S.O.E. U.S. Govt. Prtg. Off Pp. 130. 
$1. 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


Khrushchev and the Central Commit- 
tee Speak on Education. George S. 
Counts. University of Pittsburgh Press, 
Pittsburgh 13. 

Revised Curriculum in japan. Ministry 
of Education, Tokyo. Pp. 66. 


CURRICULUM 


Administrator’s Handbook of the Sec- 
ondary School Curriculum of New York 
State. University of the State of New 
York, Albany. Pp. 72. 


DIRECTORIES 


The American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, 1960. A.A.- 
C.T.E., N.E.A. Pp. 28. 


EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 


The Creative Arts in American Edu- 
cation. Thomas Munro, Western Reserve 
University, and Herbert Read. Harvard 
University. Pp. 65. $2.50. 

Schools in Our Democracy. Lawrence 
G. Derthick, U.S.O.E. U.S. Govt. Prtg. 
Off. Pp. 26. 15 cents. 

Year-Round School. A.A.S.A., N.E.A. 
Pp. 26. $1. 

The Process of Education. Jerome S. 
Bruner, Harvard University. Pp. 92. 
$2.75. 

Judging and Improving the Schools: 
Current Issues. California Teachers As- 
sociation, 1705 Murchison Dr., Burlin- 
game. Pp. 15. 

The Self-Contained Classroom. Edited 
by Edith Roach Snyder, Webster School, 
Pontiac, Mich. A.S.C.D., N.E.A. Pp. 88. 
$1.25. (Cont. on p. 172) 
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Samsonite 


CHAIR BUYER’S GUIDE 





Samsonite chair 
purchased 15 years ago 


Samsonite chair 
just off 1961 assembly line 


HOW LONG SHOULD A FOLDING CHAIR LAST? 


The best answer we know is the photo above. The fold- 
ing chair on the left was one of the first ever made by 
Samsonite — purchased in 1946 by American Legion Post 
190, Detroit, Michigan. 

During these 15 years, this folding chair (along with 
299 others purchased from Samsonite) has been repeatedly 
folded, unfolded, sat on, even stepped on, during count- 
less Post meetings, dinners, entertainments, etc. The 
chair is still used! Still sturdy! Still good looking! Still 


Find tt Fast 
tn The 
Yellow Pages 
-_ > 
a 


comfortable! What is Samsonite’s big secret? 


¢ electrically welded tubular steel construction 

¢ arched steel cross braces fore and aft 

¢ Bonderizing for rust resistance 
These super-strong chairs are engineered for years of care- 
free service. How many years? Ask American Legion Post 
190. Although one—just one—of their original 300 
chairs required a minor adjustment, they haven’t had to 
replace a Samsonite chair yet. 


For church, school, club, other group seating information, see your 
Yellow Pages or write: Shwayder Bros., Institutional Seating Division, 
Dept. NS-21, Detroit 29, Michigan. 


amsonite 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
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FINANCE 


Study of School Districts Which Re- 
jected Their 1959-1960 School Budgets 
on First Presentation. University of the 
State of New York, Albany. Pp. 27. 

A New Approach to School Building 
Cost Comparison. Fred M. Fowler, Utah 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Salt Lake City. Pp. 44. 


INTERGROUP RELATIONS 


Social Integration in Urban Commu- 
nities. Robert B. Knapp. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia. Pp. 196. $5.75. 

Understanding Intergroup Relations. 
Jean D. Grambs, University of Maryland. 
N.E.A. Pp. 32. 25 cents. 


WALK-TOP 
Surfacing 
Reduces 
Wear On 
Clothes... 
And Kids! = 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Recommendations for Education in 
the Junior High School Years. James B. 
Conant. Educational Testing Service, 20 
Nassau St., Princeton, N.J. Pp. 46. 50 


cents. 


LIBRARY 


Volume II: Elementary and Second- 
ary School Libraries of the Pacific North- 
west. Edited by Morton Kroll, Univer- 
sity of Washington. University of Wash- 
ington Press, Seattle 5. Pp. 322. $6.75. 


MAINTENANCE 
Mechanical-Electrical Equipment 


Handbook for School Buildings. Harry 





Compare the smooth, grit-free Walk-Top sur- 
face above with the ordinary pavement shown 
right. You will easily see why this non-abrasive 
material reduces wear on children’s shoes and 


clothes to a minimum. 


Walk-Top “saves kids,” too! Observation has 
proved that surfacing playgrounds with Walk-Top reduces both the number 
and seriousness of abrasions resulting from falls. 

Across the nation, school officials in small communities and large are 
specifying Walk-Top for school yard pavement sealing. In Los Angeles, for 
instance, more than 30,000,000 sq. ft. of such areas have been Walk-Top | 


surfaced in the last few years. 


For complete information on Walk-Top, the trouble-free surfacing for 
your play areas, contact our nearest office. 


American Bitumuls & Asphalt Company. 


320 MARKET, SAN FRANCISCO 20, CALIF. 


Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Baltimore 3, Md. 
Cincinnati 38, Ohio 


BITUMULS ® Emulsified Asphalts ¢ CHEVRON® Paving Asphaits * LAYKOLD® Asphalt Specialties « PETROLASTIC® Industrial Asphalts | 


Portiand 8, Ore. 
Oakland 1, Calif. 
Inglewood, Calif. 
San Juan 23, P.R. 


Atlanta 8, Ga. 
Mobile, Ala. 

St. Louis 17, Mo. 
Tucson, Ariz. 
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Terry, Who's Who in Engineering. John 
Wiley & Sons. Pp. 398. $9.50. 


METHODS AND MATERIALS 


Approaches to Individualized Reading. 
Helen Fisher Darrow and Virgil M. 
Howes, San Diego County. Appleton. Pp. 
100. $1.10. 


Handbooks for Teachers. A selected 
bibliography. UNESCO. Pp. 15. 25 
cents. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


New Designs for Research in Teacher 
Competence. Pp., 48. $1. Who’s a Good 
Teacher? Pp. 48. $1. Robert B. Howsam, 
University of California. California 
Teachers Association, 1705 Murchison 
Dr., Burlingame. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Introduction to Physical Education. 
Ray O. Duncan, West Virginia Univer- 
sity, and Helen B. Watson, University 
of Tennessee. Pp. 193. $4. 

How To Make Athletic Equipment. 
Joel W. Carter, Dundee, Ill., Park Dis- 
trict. Pp. 381. $6.75. Ronald Press. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Exploring Independent Reading in the 
Primary Grades. Esther E. Schatz, Ro- 
berta Utterback, Mary E. Wilsberg, and 
Alexander Frazier. Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus 10. Pp. 70. $1. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Pebbles. Pp. 40. 50 cents. Education 
Goes to the Fair. Pp. 17. N.E.A. 


School Public Relations: Issues and 
Cases. James J. Jones, University of 
Miami, and Irving W. Stout, Arizona 
State University. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Pp. 195. $3.75. 

How To Create a Better Understand- 
ing of Our Schools. Daniel Ungaro, 
Saratoga, Calif. T. S. Denison and Co., 
Inc., 321 5th Ave. So., Minneapolis 15. 
Pp. 111. $3. 


RESEARCH 

Research in Reading During Another 
Four Years. Educational Records Bu- 
reau, 21 Audubon Ave., New York 32. 
Pp. 218. 

Educational Research. UNESCO. Pp. 
25. 

Research Studies in Education, 1959. 
Edited by Stanley Elam, Phi Delta 
Kappa, Inc., 8th St. & Union Ave., 
Bloomington, Ind. Pp. 138. $3.50. 

Educational Research for Classroom 
Teachers. John B. Barnes, Arizona State 
University. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Cooperative Research Projects. Fiscal 
1959. U.S. Govt. Prtg. Off. Pp. 53. 25 


cents. 


SCHOOL LAW 


Schools and the Law. E. Edmund 
Reutter Jr. Oceana Publications, Inc., 
80 4th Ave., New York 3. Pp. 95. $1. 

(Continued on Page 174) 
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R. L. SHEETS, PRINCIPAL, CRAWFORD 
. ROBERTA, GEORGIA 


COUNTY H. 


says: "Royal Typewriters are tough. 
They wear longer without service." 


*“We’ve been using Royal machines now for several 
years,” Mr. Sheets continues, “‘and we are more than 
pleased with them. We found that the Royal was more 
free of minor defects and gave better performance than 
the other makes of machines we had been using. Royal 
typewriters are tough. When service is necessary, it 
is prompt and efficient.” 


PRODUCT OF ROYAL McBEE CORPORATION. 
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Praise, indeed, Mr. Sheets! Now, if you would like to 
discover how the rugged Royal Manuals can bring your 
school better performance, better service, lower total 
typewriter cost, call your Royal Representative for a 


demonstration. Find out for yourself ® 
why over half the typewriters in the ROYAL 


nation’s classrooms are Royals. MANUAL 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF TYPEWRITERS. 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 








PRODUCTS 


DESIGNED FOR 


SCHOOLS 


WITH 
MULTI-PURPOSE 
ROOMS! 


DU-HONEY 312 


TABLE-BENCH 
COMBINATION 


Easy to store! Easy to foid and unfold! 
Easy to clean! Built for years of rugged 
service. Seats 16 comfortably 


DU-HONEY 112 


PORTABLE-FOLDING Ta 
TABLE-UNIT Po 222 


Has the Exclusive ‘‘Piggy Ba.«'’ Storage 
Feature. A Table that can change your 
multi-purpose room into a cafeteria, class 
room or lecture hall in seconds. With the 
‘*Piggy-Back’’, your 12 standard folding 
chairs store right with the table. 


DU-HONEY 512 
FOLD-AWAY 
ROLL-AWAY 


TENNIS TABLE 


Features the ‘‘Hide-Away’’ Net. A quality 
champion built for championship play. 
Store it in a closet! Glide it into place! 
Open with “‘feather touch"’ . . . and you’re 
ready to play. Regulation net stores inside 
table in tucked position and extends to 
official width when opened. 


PEDESTAL LEG 
FOLDING 


TABLE 


Plenty of leg room with the ‘‘Off-Center’’ 
leg principle, which adds seating to ends. 
Lightweight, sturdy, folds compactly for 
easy stacking é 


CADDIES 


FOR CHAIRS-TABLES 
The fast, easy, safe way to 
handle folding chairs and 
tables. Durable construction 
engineered for years of effi- 
cient service 


FOLDING 


CHORAL 
RISERS 


Easy folding! Compact storage! Designed 
for beauty and strength! 


PORTABLE 


PLATFORMS & 
BANDSTANDS 


Sturdy, durable! Compact folding! Ideal 


for music and band rooms 


WRITE FOR 


FREE CATALOG 


LA-9-2741 


FOLDING PRODUCTS °°": 
ROSELLE, ILL 








SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 
School Planning Laboratory. Ist an- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


nual report. Stanford University, Stan- | 


ford, Calif. Pp. 13. 


SCIENCE EDUCATION 


Problem-Solving Methods in Science 
Teaching. Lester C. Mills and Peter M. 
Dean, Science Manpower Project, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia. Pp. 88. $1.50. 

Guide to Education Aids Available 
From the Chemical Industry. Manufac- 
turing Chemists’ Association, Inc., 1825 
Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 9, 
D.C. Pp. 14. Free. 

Looking Ahead in Science. Calif. State 
Prtg. Off., Sacramento. Pp. 88. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Evaluative Criteria, 19606. National 
Study of Secondary School Evaluation, 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Pp. 376. $5. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


The Adjustment of the Partially See- 
ing Child in the Regular Classroom. 
University of the State of New York, 
Albany. Pp. 20. 

Working With Superior Students. 
Edited by Bruce Shertzer, North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 57 W. Grand St., Chicago 10. Pp. 
364. 

The Gifted Student. U.S. Govt. Prtg. 
Off. Pp. 83. 35 cents. 


STATISTICS 


Salary Schedules, Classroom Teachers, 
Urban Districts 100,000 and Over in 


Population, 1960-61. 20th biennial salary 


survey. N.E.A. Pp. 31. 50 cents. 


Adult Education in Public Schools, 
1940-56. Marthine  V. 
U.S.O.E, U.S. Govt. Prtg. Off. Pp. 14. 20 
cents. 

Statistical Handbook of Science Edu- 


cation. U.S. Govt. Prtg. Off. Pp. 94. 55 | 


cents. 


California Public Schools. 1959-60. Pre- 


Woodward, | 


Salaries of Certificated Employees in | 


pared by Henry W. Magnuson and Peter | 


J. Tashnovian, California State Depart- 
ment of Education. Calif. State Prtg. 
Off., Sacramento. Pp. 14. 


Economic Status of Teachers in 1959- | 


60. N.E.A. Pp. 50. 75 cents. 

Statistics on Special 
UNESCO. Columbia University. Pp. 154. 
$2. 


SUPERVISION 
Education Supervision 
and Practice. Hanne J. Hicks, Indiana 
University. Ronald Press. Pp. 425. $6.25. 
Case Studies in School Supervision. 
J. Bernard Everett, Newton, Mass.; Mary 
Downing, elementary education consult- 
ant, and Howard Leavitt, Boston Univer- 
sity. Rinehart. Pp. 56. $1. 
(Continued on Page 176) 
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Education. | 


in Principle | 


Elementary 
Or.Watson! 


It is a Crime to lose attention when 

darkening rooms for instruction. IN- 

VESTIGATE use of LENSCREEN 

rearview projection screens. Excellent 

for lighted rooms. 

®@ Portable screens for class or auditorium 
use. Set up quickly, serve your own 
projectors. 
In-Wall screens for new construction. 
Permanent, always ready for use. Con- 
ceals, silences all projection equipment. 
Projector-Screen combinations now avail- 
able for slide, film strip, or movies. 
Mobile and portable models. 

@ Screen materials by the square foot for 
custom use — several ideas detailed. 


Request the LENSCREEN Kit of A-V 
Ideas, contains complete facts, literature. 


POLACOAT 
INCORPORATED 


9754 Conklin Rd., Blue Ash, Ohio 





NEW! TURNER PORTABLE 
BUNSEN BURNER 


A convenient, self-contained Bunsen 
Burner which can be used in any 
classroom because it requires no gas 
outlet or hose connection. Designed 
by a science teacher, this unit sim- 
plifies demonstrations in labs, class- 
room, desks and field labs. The Turner 
Bunsen Burner furnishes clean, effi- 
cient heat instantly and is U.L. ap- 
proved. A variety of burner heads is 
available for specialized lab work. 
Complete unit with disposable, safe- 
ty-tested propane tank only $10.50 
from your lab or school supply dis- 
tributor. For more information write: 


TURNER CORPORATION 
822 PARK AVE. 
SYCAMORE, ILLINOIS 
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Report to Educators from Joanna Western 


At Southwest Junior High School, ... Exlite Shades convert classroom 
Albert Lea, Minnesota... to audio-visual room — easily, quickly. 


How to Control Light...to Light up Young Minds 


EXLITE Room-Darkening Window Shades 
VINYL EXLITE is washable, flame 


Make Every Classroom Twice as Useful resistant. Comes in 5 colors, widths 
to 77 inches. Exlite is just one of 


Southwest Junior High School, Albert Lea, Minnesota, is one of many many window shade and louvered 

schools where audio visual techniques play an important role in teach- stutter end door products made by 

ing. And with Joanna Exlite Shades providing 80% to 85% light exclu- 

sion, films, slides, movies and optical light experiments are shown right 

in the classroom. : 
This saves time spent in moving from one room to another—saves pod neg A Mills Co. 

money by eliminating need for a separate audio-visual room. The origi- 22nd and Jefferson Streets 

nal cost, as well as maintenance, of Exlite Shades is also far less than i aaa auc 

other types of room-darkening window coverings. Please send me compiete information on 
Whatever your school’s light control needs are, Joanna Western Git tse ls wa caiiamion. pase ea 

makes a specialized product to fit your requirements. Have your secre- 

tary mail the coupon at the right for complete information. 


Joanna Western 


World's /argest manufacturers of window shade products 
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TEACHER EDUCATION 
Teaching Fellows. Prepared by John 
J. Howell, Constance M. Burns, Clyde 
M. Hill, and J. Warren Tilton. Yale- 
Fairfield Study of Elementary Teaching, 
New Haven, Conn. 


TESTING 
The Staff Evaluate the School’s Test- 
ing Program. George E. Hill, Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens. Pp. 30. 


YEARBOOKS 
Recent Research and Developments 
and Their Implications for Teacher Edu- 
cation. 30th yearbook. American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, N.E.A. Pp. 285. $2.50. 


Citizenship and a Free Society: Edu- 
cation for the Future. 30th yearbook. 
Edited by Franklin Patterson, Tufts 
University. National Council for the So- 
cial Studies, N.E.A. Pp. 292. Paper- 
bound, $4; clothbound, $5. 


National Society for the Study of 
Education. 59th yearbook. Part I: Re- 
thinking Science Education. Prepared 
by the yearbook committee headed by 
J. Darrell Barnard, professor of educa- 
tion, New York University. Pp. 338. 
Part II: The Dynamics of Instructional 
Groups. Committee headed by Gale E. 
Jensen, University of Michigan. Pp. 280. 
Cloth, $4.50 each; paper, $3.75 each. 
N.S.S.E., 5835 Kimbark Ave., Chicago 
ot. 





FROM BERLIN 


A WALL THAT MOVES! 


... Solve your gym 
dividing problems as 
EARLHAM COLLEGE does... 


Now with a turn of a key you can solve 
your gym dividing problems. Illustrated 
above is the Berlin Wall with forward 
fold operation . . . 800” long and 24’0” 
high . . . it moves to open an 800 seat 
folding spectator seating area — 20 
rows high. By reversing the OMEGA 
electric drive and closing the EZ-A- 
WAY folding gym seats, two gymnasi- 
ums are created. It is a simple and easy 
operation, designed to provide maxi- 
mum use of all available floor space. 
This unit is located in the center of a 
large field house. 














TRUEBLOOD FIELD HOUSE, EARLHAM 
COLLEGE, RICHMOND, INDIANA 


Baxter, Hodell & Donnelly Architects 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


DESIGN combines EZ-A-WAY 
Gym Seats, OMEGA Electric Drive and a 
partition wall to selve gym dividing problems 

ECONOMY is gained in this combination 
by eliminating the need for costly folding 
partitions, that require special structural pro 
visions in the building itself 

SAFETY is evident, since the wall is solid 
enough to mount a 6’0” extended wall- 
attached backstop as a permanent fixture. 
(see picture 

ACCOUSTICAL values can be improved by 
the type of panel used. 


UNIQUE 


ahove) 


Write for complete details and engineering data for your requirements. 





R RLIN 
SEATING ENGINEERS 
BERLIN CHAPMAN CO 

Berlin, Wieeereie U SA 





BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. 


BERLIN, 


WISCONSIN 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Vocational Education for Rural Ameri- 
ca. 1958-59 yearbook. Edited by Gordon 
I. Swanson, associate professor, college 
of education, University of Minnesota. 
Department of rural education, N.E.A. 
Pp. 308. $4. 

Technical and Vocational Education 
in the U.S.A. Educational Studies and 
Documents No. 36. A_ bibliographical 
survey prepared by the U.S. Office of 
Education. UNESCO. Pp. 24. 75 cents. 


FROM SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

30th Annual Report, 1959-60. Nas- 
sau County Central High School District 
No. 2, Merrick, N.Y. Pp. 14. 

Superintendent’s Annual Report, 1960. 
Independent School District, Dallas. Pp. 
38. 

Annual Report for the Year 1959-60. 
Edmund H. Thorne, West Hartford Pub- 
lic Schools, West Hartford, Conn. Pp. 
37. 

Annual Report, 1960. Board of Edu- 
cation, School District No. 202, Evans- 
ton, Ill. Pp. 120. 

Sixty-First Annual Report of the Su- 
perintendent of Schools City of New 
York. Pp. 336. Toward Better Interna- 
tional Understanding. Pp. 253. $1.50. 
Teaching Map and Globe Skills. Pp. 41. 
50 cents. Teaching Music in the Elemen- 
tary Grades. Pp. 139. $1. Aviation Me- 
chanics for Vocational High Schools. Pp. 
133. Board of Education of the City of 
New York, 110 Livingston St., Brook- 
lyn 1, N.Y. 

The Administration of Safety in the 
New York City Schools. Pp. 262. $1. 
The Public Schools of the City of New 
York. Annual report. Pp. 138. Operation 
New York. Pp. 117. $1. Toward Greater 
Opportunity. Pp. 196. New York City 
Board of Education. 

What’s New. Annual report, 1959-60. 
Board of Education, 317 Poplar Ave., 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 

A Five-Year School Building and Fu- 
ture Sites Program 1961-65. Board of 
School Directors, Milwaukee. Pp. 95. 

Our Children in Kindergarten. A guide 
for teachers. Pp. 109. Arithmetic Sup- 
plement: Problem Solving. Prepared by 
the subcommittee on problem solving 
for the arithmetic curriculum committee 
of the elementary schools. Pp. 19. School 
District of Philadelphia, Philadelphia. 

Twenty Years of Growth in School 
Enrollments and Buildings. Annual re- 
port, 1958-59. Board of Education, Madi- 
son, Wis. Pp. 98. 

Facing the Challenge. 68th and 69th 
annual reports. Board of Education, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Pp. 51. 

Speech for the Retarded Child. A 
teacher’s handbook. Curriculum Bulletin 
No. 7, 1958-59 Series. Publications sales 
office, New York City Board of Educa- 
tion. Pp. 98. 75 cents. 

Superintendent’s Annual Report to the 
Board of Education, 1959-60. Albuquer- 

(Continued on Page 180) 
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GIVE THEM A HAND 


with Keyes Molded Paper Service to lighten their tray! End breakage! 


KEYES FIBRE COMPANY, Dept. NS-2 
Waterville, Maine 


Please send me complete information on Keyes 
Molded Paper Service. 


es 


THE COMPLETE MOLDED Name of Employer 
PAPER SERVICE Position 
® 








} 


PRODUCTS rat hens o kore ole 





City State. Zone 
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Above: Lynnwood Jr. High School, Lynnwood, Wash. Architect, William Arild Johnson. 
Below: North Mason Jr. High School, Belfair, Wash. Architect, William Arild Johnson. 
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Progress draws a new blueprint for 


better schools. 


America’s urgent need for new schools has engendered 
exciting new ways to build them . . . faster and at 
lower cost. For more and more architects and school 
boards, wood best meets these construction require- 
ments and, at the same time, creates an incomparable 
environment for learning. 

No other material offers such challenging flexibility of 
design . . . such exterior compatibility with any com- 
munity setting . . . such interior warmth and friendliness 
for both students and teachers . . . such low initial and 


RSA AR ee 
: F ROSS ERY 


Live, Work, Build 


of WOOD 


annual outlay per pupil. Today’s one-story schools of 
wood provide simple, efficient classroom arrangements, 
spacious gymnasiums and auditoriums under soaring 
laminated arches, quieter libraries, cafeterias, and cor- 
ridors where wood absorbs excessive sound. 


Every new wood school adds further evidence: the 
more wood you use in a school, the more good school 
you build for each tax dollar. 


NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Wood Information Center, 1319 18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


WRITE NOW FOR YOUR FREE COPY 
of “Blueprint for Better Schools,” 
a helpful new booklet on school 
construction. Illustrated contents 
include variations on 3 basic plans, 


[aca 


designed to make best use of wood. 
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(Continued From Page 176) 
que Public Schools, P.O. Box 1719, Al- 
buquerque, N.M. Pp. 24. 

Language Arts in Custer County High 
School. Charles E. Hood, Custer County 
High School, Miles City, Mont. Pp. 12. 

A Guide to the Teaching of American 
History and Government. Pp. 85. A 
Guide to the Teaching of the Mechanics 
of English. Pp. 42. Philadelphia Public 
Schools, Philadelphia. 

Sight and Insight. Pp. 128. New York 
City Board of Education, 110 Livingston 
St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 

We Build. Annual report. Chicago 
Public Schools, 228 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 1. Pp. 57. 


Report of the Board of School Com- 
missioners of Baltimore City, 1958. Balti- 
more Public Schools, Baltimore. Pp. 283. 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Schools of Tomorrow — Today. Arthur 
D. Morse. Doubleday & Co., Garden 
City, N.Y. Pp. 191. $1.50. 

Playgrounds: Their Administration 
and Operation. 3d ed. George D. Butler, 
National Recreation Association. Ronald 
Press. Pp. 504. $7. 

The Community Junior College. James 
W. Thornton Jr., San Jose State Col- 
lege. John Wiley & Sons, Inc. Pp. 294. 
$5.95. 


Now you can TEACH 
BASIC ELECTRICITY 


Faster, with’ Better Understanding 


with 


ELECTRO-LAB 


One Compact 
Portable Laboratory 


for only $125.00" 


This lightweight, precision electrical instrument 
covers less area than a notebook, yet provides 
means of teaching and learning every basic con- 
cept of electricity, including Ohm's Law. Use in 
any classroom. Converts 115 V to safe 7 V. 
Contains complete lighting and resistance circuits 
which can be connected in many combinations by 


simple plugging of patch cords .. . 


no wire 


cutting or soldering. Accurate ammeter and volt- 


meter 


Equally ideal for 





dings for 


simplest demonstration in elementary class, com- 
plete understanding in high school or review in 
college physics. Comes complete with Instruction 
Manual and Problem Sheets for students to work 
on. *Price f.o.b. Frederick, Maryland (Rwy. Exp.) 


Only teaching aid of its kind. ORDER DIRECT. . . 
manufactured by major supplier to industry and 
government and not sold through local represent- 


atives. 





Please rush complete literature on ELECTRO-LAB Mode! 100. 


Nome 


Educational Products Division, Dept. N 
Magnetic Devices, Inc. 
Frederick, Maryland 


=Fes_ 


School 





Street ___ 


State. 
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Labor and the Public. Maxwell S. 
Stewart, Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 
E. 38th St., New York 16. Pp. 20. 25 
cents. 

Organization, Functions and Services 
of the State Department of Education. 
Arkansas State Department of Educa- 
tion, Little Rock. Pp. 104. 

The College Aids the School. Prepared 
by George Beecher, Goddard College, 
Plainfield, Vt. 

Food for the Future—Through Re- 
search. U.S. Govt. Prtg. Off. Pp. 31. 
25 cents. 

Population Trends and Educational 
Change in the State of Washington. 
Calvin F. Schmid, University of Wash- 
ington, and Vincent A. Miller, Office of 
Population Research and Washington 
State Census Board. The board, Seattle. 
Pp. 150. 

New Trends in Youth Organizations. 
UNESCO. Columbia University. Pp. 63. 
$1. 

Industry Aids to Education. Prepared 
by Robert M. Burnett, New England 
Council, 1128 Statler Building, Boston 
16. Pp. 46. p 

The Coming Crisis in the Selectign 
of Students for College Entrance. Amer- 
ican Education Research Association, 
N.E.A. Pp. 39. $1. 

Cumulative Records in Ohio High 
Schools. Donald A. Green. Ohio Univer- 
sity, Athens. Pp. 28. 

Professional Reactions to Criticisms of 
the Schools. By E. C. Merrill, University 
of Rochester, N.Y. Pp. 8. We Are Proud 
of Our Schools. Pp. 7. 15 cents. Council 
for Administrative Leadership, 152 Wash- 
ington Ave., Albany 10, N.Y. 

Are Scholarships the Answer? By 
Sherman E. Smith, Howard V. Mathany, 
and Merle M. Milfs, University of New 
Mexico. University of New Mexico Press, 
Albuquerque. Pp. 89. $1. 

Southeastern Association of School 
Business Officials, 1960. Proceedings and 
report of the ainth annual conference. 
Kenneth W. Tidwell, S.A.S.B.O. secre- 
tary-treasurer, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Nashville, Tenn. Pp. 126. 

For the Man with the Precious Cargo. 
Independent School District No. 281, 
Robbinsdale 22, Minn. 


ADDRESS OF PUBLISHERS 


college division, 150 


35 W. 32d 


Allyn & Bacon, Inc., 
Tremont St., Boston 11 

Appleton-Century-Crofts Co., Inc 
St., New York 1. 

Columbia University 
New York 27. 

Harvard University Press, Kittredge Hall, 79 
Garden St., Cambridge, Mass 

Midwest Administration Center 
Ave., Chicago 37. 

J.E 1201 16th St., N.W., 


Press, 2960 Broadway, 


5835 Kimbark 


Washington 
6, D.C. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, 210 Madison Ave., 
New York 16. 

Rinehart & Co., Inc 232 
New York 16. 

Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 
10. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, $25 W. 
120th St., New York 27. 
UNESCO Publications Center, U.S.A., 152 
W. 42d St., New York 36 

U.S. Govt. Prtg. Off., Washington 25, D.C. 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 4th Ave., New 
q 6 


Madison Ave., 


26th St., New York 


or ) 
World Book Co., 313 Park Hill Ave., Yonkers 
5, N.Y. 
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' 
Dept. 121 


Chip and mail f0: DUKE Manutacturing Co. 
! 2305 N. Broadway, St. Lovis 6, Mo. 
Please send me information on the items checked: 
(CD Thurmaduke Waterless Food Warmers and Portable Food Warmers 
(CD Service Tables (0 Cafeteria Counters 
We serve ______. meals per doy. 
We're interested in Duke Food Service Equipment 
C) For immediate plans [_] For the future 
NAME 


Tove... 


THE RIGHT TEMPERATURE 
FOR EACH FOOD 
WITH WATERLESS 


COMPANY. 
ADDRESS 


a STATE 


Thurmaduke protects profits by eliminating flavor 


Keep each of your foods at just the right serving 
loss and food breakdown. Saves on fuel costs— 


temperature through Thurmaduke’s selective heat 


control. Meats keep best at 145°, thin soups at 
180°, mashed potatoes at 125°, etc. “One-temper- 
ature-for-all” food warmers can’t give you this 
control, but it’s easy with Thurmaduke, the 


up to 70%, and adds to kitchen comfort through 
insulation and elimination of steam. Easy to use, 
easy to clean, and easy to install. Visit your 
nearby Duke dealer for all the facts, or mail 


original waterless food warmer. coupon today. 


ST. LOUIS 6, MISSOURI 


2305 N. BROADWAY °* 


= 


DUKE MANUFACTURING CO. - 


Says Carlo Casalo, 
Manager of 

ll Vesuvio Restaurant, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


“Our Thurmaduke 
is the most efficient 
food warmer we've 
ever used. I espe- 
cially like the Selec- 
tive Heat Controls 
that let you choose 
the temperature for 
each food.” 





\n 
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TELEX 


SUPERIORITY IN SOUND 


magna-twin 


NEW LANGUAGE HEADSET COMBINES RUGGEDNESS WITH FIDELITY 


True reproduction of vowels and consonants, so important in language 
instruction, is now possible with the wide range frequency responses 
provided by the TELEx Magna-Twin. 

Only 12 oz. light, with the Magna-Twin there is no fatigue even after 
hours of constant use! Stainless steel headbands adjust easily for maxi- 
mum individual comfort and proper weight distribution. Sanitary deep 
cavity construction keeps ears free. Ear muffs provide comfortable 
noise abatement. Entire headset can be sterilized to prevent spreading 
of contagious disease. 

Single cord feature with color indexed plugs eliminates tangling and 
confusion. Sturdy one-piece construction discourages tampering. Foreign 
objects cannot be inserted in the set to cause damage. The Magna-Twin 
will stand the most rigorous use regardless of temperature and humidity 
changes, vibrations or shock. The magnetic earphone is moisture and 
rust proof. 

Available with or without microphone, the Magna-Twin is compatible 
with all applications and electronics language systems presently used 
in American schools. 


CHOICE OF BOOM MOUNTED MICROPHONES 


Essential for proper two way communication between language teacher and 
student. Easily adjustable boom microphones leave hands free for note taking 
and stay in proper position regardless of student movement. TELEX boom 
microphones—reluctance, dynamic, crystal, carbon, ceramic—are completely 
interchangeable. 


INSIST ON SUPERIOR TELEX ACCESSORIES IN YOUR LANGUAGE LABORATORY! 


For more information on how you can make your language laboratory a better 
one with superior TELEX accessories write: 


TELEX 


Dept. CA-204 *© Communications Accessories Division « Telex Park, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


182 For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 








Coming Events 





FEBRUARY 


11-15. National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals, Detroit. 

22-25. American Educational! Research 
Association, Chicago. 

22-25. American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, Chicago. 

23-25. United Business Education As- 
sociation, Chicago. 

25-28. American Association of School 
Administrators, regional meeting, San 
Francisco. 


MARCH 


5-8. Association for Higher Education, 
Chicago. 

11-i4. American Association of School 
Administrators, regional meeting, St. 
Louis. 

12-16. Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, N.E.A., Chi- 
cago. 

18-22. Department of Elementary 
School Principals, N.E.A., Atlantic City. 

25-28. American Association of School 
Administrators, regional meeting, Phila- 
delphia. 

25-29. National Science 
sociation, Chicago. 


Teachers As- 


APRIL 


4-7. National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation, Atlantic City. 

4-8. Council for Exceptional Children, 
Detroit. 

5-8. National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, Chicago. 

11-15. National Art Education Asso- 
ciation, Miami Beach. 

16-22. National Library Week. 

19-21. Southeastern Association of 
School Business Officials, Richmond, Va. 

24-28. Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction, N.E.A., Miami Beach. 


JUNE 


14-18. American Driver Education 
Association, Miami Beach. ; 
18-22. National Association of Stu- 
dent Councils, Oklahoma City. 
25-30. National 
tion, Atlantic City. 


Education Associa- 


SEPTEMBER 


29-Oct. 4. Department of Rural Edu- 
cation, N.E.A., Pittsburgh. 


NOVEMBER 


22-25. National Council for the So- 
cial Studies, Chicago. 
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Another 
district 
protected by 
Honeywell 


maintenance 




















Mr. C. H. Pygman, Superintendent of Schools, and Mr. Joseph V. Lorenzo, 
Supervisor of Buildings and Grounds, District No. 89, Maywood, Illinois. 


“Our Honeywell Maintenance Agreement protects 
all ten of our schools against unexpected repair bills” 


“We couldn’t afford to be without the 
protection our Maintenance Agreement 
provides,” says Mr. Pygman. ‘‘With ten 
schools under our jurisdiction, you can 
imagine the havoc that unexpected repair 
bills might cause in our budget with- 
out this protection.” 

Mr. Lorenzo adds: “That’s why we put 
the care and maintenance of our tempera- 
ture control system in Honeywell's hands. 
We'renot only insured against unexpected 
repair bills, but we also can budget a 
small amount of money for our contract 
at the beginning of the year and never 


worry about the performance of our sys- 
tem throughout the rest of the year.”’ 
If your building is equipped with 
Honeywell temperature controls, you are 
eligible for this comprehensive mainte- 
nance agreement. Honeywell mainte- 
nance men will assume complete respon- 
sibility for your entire temperature con- 
trol system. They'll make periodic main- 
tenance checks without any prompting 
on your part. And they'll periodically 
examine, adjust and clean all controls, 
valves, motors and accessories. Any worn 
or defective controls are replaced or re- 


Jane Addams School, one of ten of 
District 89, Maywood, I//inot 
chools protected by a 


Honeywell Matntenance ¢ 


paired at no cost to you. Emergency 
calls are also included in your contract 
The cost of the Honeywell Mainte- 
nance Agreement is based on the size and 
number of controls in your installation 
It runs a full year, is renewable every year, 
and its low cost can be included in your 
yearly budget. Honeywell maintenance 
is one of several service arrangements 
designed to answer your particular serv- 
ice requirements. For further informa- 
tion, call your local Honeywell ofhce 
today. Or, fill in the coupon below and 


mail it to Honeywell 





HONEYWELL INTERNATIONAL 
Sales and service offices in all principal cities of the world. 
Manufacturing in United States, United Kingdom, 
Canada, Netherlands, Germany, France, Japan. 


MINNEAPOLIS- HONEYWELI 

Department NS-2-34 

Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 

Please send me information on a Honeywell Maintenance 


Agreement. 


Building Name 


Honeywell 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 
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Illustrated in ebony. 
Also available in walnut, 
mahogany and amber oak. 


style 11 | 


America’s 


most popular Th A>AVA app aw ae ae BD 


school piano 
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school piano has these 


two extra keys 


As shown to the right, the “‘two extra keys” of 
Everett’s Style 11 make it virtually childproof. . . 
prevent needless damage, lessen cost of care and 
repair, lengthen piano’s life. Built for use and abuse, 
the modestly-priced Style 11 also features extra 
sturdy backposts for greater tone stability and 
fallboard with reinforced ends. 

To help music educators make a wise investment, 
Dr. Elwyn Carter, head of the Music Department 
of Western Michigan University, drew up rigid 
specifications for school pianos. Everett meets or 
exceeds all of these specifications. More than 7,000 
schools, churches and universities are using Everetts 
today. From 1 to 54 pianos in each are proving their 
remarkable serviceability. Everett is the overwhelm- 
ing choice where reliable performance is demanded. 
Write for factual report and the name of your 
nearest Everett dealer. 


Mail coupon for: 


Style 11 Report, including 
Dr. Carter’s specifications and list 
of more than 7,000 users — 


schools, churches and universities. 


Everett Piano Company, 


Top of Style 11 locks from 
the back to protect ac- 
tion against accidental 
or willful damage. Opens 
only with special key ... 
an exclusive Everett fea- 
ture. Patent applied for. 


Reinforced fallboard 
locks at both ends to 
protect keyboard from 
mischievous hands.When 
keyboard is exposed, locks 
are concealed. An extra 
feature at no extra cost. 


Dept. L-3002 South Haven, Michigan 


Please send Style 11 Report, Dr. Carter's specifications, and 


list of more than 7,000 users. 


mme080—™ 


school 


address 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 





NEW! 


186 


ZEP-0-TRED 20 
waxless polish 


reduces the wear 
and maintenance care 


Here is real floor protection, a product of mod- 
ern chemistry. It’s the new Zep-O-Tred 20! 

This waxless finish (made of the newest emul- 
sifiable polymeric resins) gives all types of 
composition floors a brilliant gloss without dan- 
gerous slipperiness. Like a shield of invisible 
armor, this finish is scuff-, soil-, and water- 
resistant, making maintenance far simpler. It 
can be damp mopped repeatedly and can be 
used to touch up worn spots without repolishing 
entire floor and without leaving lap marks. 
Zep-O-Tred 20 re-buffs to a high gloss without 
leaving troublesome surface dust to be tracked 
ento other clean areas. In addition, Zep-O-Tred 
20 is self-sanitizing, guarding against floor- 
borne germs. 


Write today for full information about the effectiveness 
of Zep-O-Tred 20 in your maintenance program. Your 
inquiry will receive prompt attention. 


FIRST in Maintenance and Sanitation 


ZEP MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 


ATLANTA 
CLEVELAND 2 vipa CITY 
1% 2 Br rdw y ‘ t 
BIRMINGHAM DALLAS NEWARK 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


2354 EAST 69TH ST., 
LOCKERS 


SYSTEM ON 14” x 46” 
PANEL AVAILABLE 
FOR MANY SIZES 

e Hermetically sealed 
e Ready to operate 


coolers 


oo 


Sanitary! Strong! Efficient! You can assemble any size cooler, 
freezer or combination in any shape from standard sections. Add 
sections to increase size as your requirements grow. Easy to dis 
assemble for relocation. 


Bally Case and Cooler, inc., Bally, Pa. 


Get details—write Dept. NS-2 for FREE book. 


4 M P R Ov E D. DISAPPEARING- 


DOOR TYPE CLASSROOM 


WARDROBES 


The practicel way to provide efficient, safe and sanitary 

g for g and of tary school 
pupils. ‘‘Disappearing Door” Wardrobes (illustrated) give 
greatest utility, leaving aisles free and clear of obstruction. 
Double doors fold into the wardrobe and form dividing 
partitions when opened. Ample ventilation — no closed 
uprights between units. Doors operated individually or by 
automatic Group Door Control with or without master lock- 
ing system. Each unit 24” wide, six pupils per unit. Many 
optional features. Fully proved in use. Send for details. 


THE INTERIOR STEEL 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 


STEEL SHELVING BENCHES 
CABINETS AND WARDROBES — CASES 
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CODED 
-* 
INSTANT 
SELECTION 
* 
KEY 
LOCKS 
-* 


ADJUSTABLE 
INTERIORS 


woLps 500 |) misc wae En || ct ia t of 
TAPE STORAG QI a a 
| Cutting grass with 


Other models available — write for Folder ‘E’’ 


re Jacobsen 
New Tri-Level Wheelit-TV Turf-King 76 


— indispensable for efficient TV teaching Mow more area faster and have a smoother, 
finer looking lawn with the new 76 inch Turf 


Proper location of the television sei . 7" . 
is @ guoceadiiite of cllesive TY i> King. The three articulated, power driven reels 
struction. operate ahead of all wheels, following ground 

The new WHEELIT-TV, Model 503. contours, leaving no unsightly ridges. Wing 


was designed to adjust to the cor units are retractable for close quarter mowing, 

rect level and angle for easy, com- . 
fortable viewing by any size class. will cut at 25 degree angle, up or down. Heavy 
large or small. duty construction means low maintenance, long 
Two Viewing Levels — operating life. Let us arrange a free demonstra- 
tion by your nearby Jacobsen Dealer and 


a third for accessories 

Tho top platlem pleces the sot 30 Service Specialist. Send coupon today. 
inches from the floor for large classes. 
It folds out of the way when the 34- 
inch platform is in use. The lower plat- 
form affords space for reference ma- 
terial and other accessories. 

WHEELIT-TV also serves as a stand 
for record-player, audio-visual projec- 
tor, amplifier, opaque and supplies. 
Its strong tip-toe brake holds it sta- 
tionary or releases easily. 














Jacobsen Manufacturing Company 
Dept. N2-~+ Racine, Wisconsin 


Please send me the following: 
C] Complete literature, Turf King 76. - 
(] Arrange a demonstration—no obligation. 


Buy More Than One for Simultaneous Use 


Although WHEELIT-TV is easily moved from room to room, 
school authorities who have tested it under practical conditions 
find that several are needed for simultaneous viewing in veari- 


ous class rooms. 
WHEELIT-TV negotiates narrow halls and aisles between 


school desks, easily turns around sharp corner and up or 


down short steps. 
It is precision-engineered, with sturdy re-inforced tubular 
frame, chromat life-time finish, vibration-less platforms, steel 


ball-bearing wheels and casters. 
Write for descriptive literature on WHEELIT-TV and other 


Wheelits, including both folding and non-folding models 
adapted to many practical uses. 
See your supply dealer or write Dept. NS 


GRUBER PRODUCTS CO. 


Toledo 6, Ohio 


Name Title 
Address 


City . Zone State — 
OB8g 


Ay Jacobsen 


MeNeEEUE eee eeneeanaed 


Manufacturing Company 
? Dept. N2, Racine, Wisconsin 


cnanenenenapencnenanenasenend 


pf ----------------- 


&ou'\ 
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How to take 
your dream trip 


Ca é 

fo T 63 C a da Saving the easy way. The Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan for U. S. Savings Bonds 
makes you an automatic saver. The 
day you join, you begin building your 
bundle of Bonds—with money you 
don’t see, can’t spend and probably 
won’t miss. 


You can hardly buy a new tie fora 
vacation wardrobe with 63¢. But 
thousands of people pay for a whole 
trip by putting something into U. S. 
Savings Bonds every pay day. Just 
63¢ a day adds up to $18.75 a month, 
enough to buy a $25 Savings Bond. 
In 40 months you’ll own Bonds 
worth $1000 at maturity. And you'll 
have saved for that dream trip with 
pocket change you might have drib- 
bled away. Why not start saving for 
your first vacation Bond today? 


Money with your name on it. Savings 
Bonds can be turned into cash any- 
time. Yet you can’t lose your money. 
Your Bonds are registered in your name 
and are replaced free if lost or stolen, 


go | ~ ai WHY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


Peace costs money. Every Savings Bond you buy helps keep our ARE SUCH A GOOD WAY TO SAVE 
country strong for Peace . . . so that you and your loved ones can You can save automatically on the 
enjoy traveling —and all the things you’re saving for. Payroll Savings Plan, or buy Bonds 
at any bank + You now earn 334% 
to maturity, 44% more than ever 


vA 


You Save more than money before - You invest without risk 
under a U.S. Government guarantee 


@ with U.S. Savings Bonds - Your Bonds are replaced free if 
: ° 20 lost or stolen - You can get your 
a money with interest anytime you 
want it - You save more than 
money — you buy shares in a stronger 


* * . 
This advertising is donated by The Advertising Council and this magazine. tpg et : America. 
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THE NAME THAT ASSURES YOU 
OF THE FINEST IN SCOREBOARDS 


cone — 
0 8 go 1234 2 
VISITORS Hem HOME | 


Illustrated is Model 250-6, Today’s Most Popular And 
Widely Used Electric Basketball Scoreboard And Timer. 
Scoremaster Boards for Football, Basketball, Base- 
ball, Swimming, Hockey and other sports deliver 
the utmost in accuracy, readability, ease of installa- 
tion and low maintenance. 

Write today for literature and prices on all 
Scoremaster Scoreboards. You invest in the best 
when you buy Scoremaster. 


THE M. D. BROWN COMPANY 


2233 Lake St. Niles, Mich. 
“When Split-Seconds Count, Count On Scoremaster"’ 
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eer? BUCKLING & WARPING 
MAPLE FLOORING 


+ EDGE GRAIN 
CONNOR'S “LAYTITE” 


(According to 
Forest Products Laboratory) 


Use “LAYTITE” EDGE GRAIN for: 


% LESS EXPANSION AND CONTRACTION 
% MORE YEARS OF HARD WEAR 

% LIGHTER AND MORE UNIFORM COLOR 
% LESS DIFFICULTY IN HUMID AREAS 


CONNOR Forest Products Since 1872 
SCHOOL AND GYM FLOORS OUR SPECIALTY 


See Sweet's File Specs #13)/CO. ® U.S. Pat, Off. 


CONNOR LUMBER AND LAND CO. 
PHONE VI - 2-2091 
P.O. BOX 810-A © WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


NATIONAL 
LOCK... 


Dependable 
protection 
measured by generations 


National Lock combination shackle locks 
are familiar to generations of American 
students. First, they're built to last! Second, 
their reputation for dependability is 
recognized in schools and universities 
across the nation. These popular shackle 
locks dial to three numbers ... are 
available with or without the masterkey 
feature ... have steel construction... 
can be locked even after tumblers have 
been disarranged. Control charts for lock 
records, complete with leatherette binder, 
FREE. Compare the difference! 

Write on your letterhead for 

FREE sample lock. 


NATIONAL LOCK 


INDUSTRIAL HARDWARE DIVISION 
NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY * ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
INTERNATIONAL DIVISION, 13 &. 40TH ST. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. CABLE: ARLAB 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 











ANOTHER IRWIN EXCLUSIVE! 


MONOSTEEL DESK TOP 


A GLANCE 

. and all the superior features stand out... 
rugged one-piece steel base design . . . no welds 
or seams . . . smooth laminated no-glare top 
(G.E. Textured Textolite, of course} .. . patented 
design aluminum rim fits flush with top. Added Plus 
- . « Silent Closing . . . (teachers love it!) 


A POSTCARD IRWI N 
will send free illustrated catalog on its way to you. ALWAYS 

“BAMOUS FIRSTS" for over FIFTY. YEARS A STEP 
AHEAD 


IRWIN SEATING COMPANY ' 
1480 BUCHANAN, S. W. @ GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN — 4 











For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. The NATION'S SCHOOLS 





Edited by BESSIE COVERT 


TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described 
in this section, we have provided the convenient Readers Service Form on page 
241. Check the numbers on the card which correspond with the numbers at 
the close of each descriptive item in which you are interested. The NATION'S 
SCHOOLS will send your requests to the manufacturers. If you wish other 
product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Health Test and First Aid Needs 
Provided in Clinic Cart 


A compact, mobile Clinic Cart is now 
available on easy-rolling rubber wheel 
casters with locking brakes. It provides 
maximum storage space in minimum area 
for Health Clinic needs as well as first 
aid needs for general and physical educa- 
tion requirements. Sturdily built and at- 
tractive in appearance, the No. 2018 
Clinic Cart provides storage behind lock- 
ing double doors, on shelves that are 
removable as compartmented steel trays 
when desired. Top and retainer rails are 
of white high pressure laminate plastic. 
The cart is easily rolled to place of use 
for clinics, or physical education practice 
or games. Fleetwood Furniture Co., Zee- 
land, Mich. 


For more details circle #571 on mailing card 


Inexpensive Device 
Supplements Teaching Material 

An unusually low-cost teaching ma- 
chine is now available to educational in- 
stitutions to enable them to experiment 
with the new teaching technics. Machine 
programs, and programmed _ textbooks 
which can be used independently of the 
machine, are also introduced. The device 
and the instruction material are being 
marketed under an agreement between 
Grolier and Teaching Machines, Inc., the 


latter organization formed by a group of 


psychologists to develop new self-teaching 
equipment and material. Courses are now 
available in several subjects with addi- 
tional programs in preparation. The pro- 
grammed instruction material is described 
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as a teaching aid to supplement the work 
of the teacher, and to give him more time 
for classroom discussion and problems of 
individual students. Grolier, 575 Lexington 
Ave., New York 22. 


For more details circle 4572 on mailing card 


Language Lab Testing 
Facilitated With Remotester 

The Remotester is an electronic 
ponent designed to control the tape mo- 
tion of student recorders in the language 
laboratory. When coupled into the pat- 
ented Monitor laboratory circuitry that 
controls mass tape duplication, the Remo- 
tester can apply a variety of taped oral 
examinations. It will perform for an en- 
tire laboratory or for a single student, 
without the instructor’s presence. During 
an examination the Remotester stops the 
student tapes automatically during ques- 
tion transmission and starts them again 
automatically for the student answer. None 
of the test material appears on any of the 


com- 





student’s _re- 
continuous se- 


student tapes. Only the 
sponses are recorded in 
quence, which speeds grading. The Remo- 
tester may be housed horizontally in a 
small individual cabinet close to or on 
the monitoring console, or mounted ver- 
tically on the control panel. 
Monitor Language Laboratories, Div. Elec- 
tronic Teaching Laboratories, 5034 Wis- 
consin N.W., Washington 16, D.C. 


For more details circle 4573 on mailing card 


console 


Environmental Control Cabinet 
for Plant and Animal Study 

Yhe Sheldon Climatarium T-3152 pro- 
vides an educationally correct environ- 
mental control cabinet for plant and ani- 
mal study. The basic Climatarium assem- 
bly consists of three components: the 
Climatarium, the -Lightproof Cover and 
the Light Assembly with the built-in 
Service Control Panel. An_ instruction 
booklet provides a guide for assembling 
and using the unit. With the Sheldon 
Climatarium the desired season, day or 
night, is set by the instructor, and re- 
sults with plant and animal subjects are 


WHAT’S 


NEW 
for Schools 


assured, on schedule, regardless of vaca- 
tion periods, cold week ends and erratic 


day and night building temperatures. 
Teaching is thus able to follow biology 
textbooks with a specific timetable. The 
light source, regulation of light intensity 
and color characteristics are selected, the 
lightproof cover permits unrestricted 
scheduling of light and dark periods, and 
a flexible heating cable permits several 
methods of controlled heating. E. H. 
Sheldon Equipment Co., Muskegon, Mich. 


For more details circle 4574 on mailing card 


Dictalab Language System 
Has Quarter-Track Tape 
Quarter-track tape, which makes it im- 
possible for language students to record 
over the instructor’s voice and eliminates 
the necessity for rewinding master reels, 
is the key to the Dictalab language lab- 
oratory system. With four recording chan- 
nels on the tape, one carries the master 
voice with the second for the student re- 
sponse whether the tape runs from left 
to right or right to left. The new Dictalab 
equipment consists of a teacher console 
control center, plus indi- 
booths for 


or automat 
vidual sound-protected stu- 
dents. The instructor has full control 
through monitoring or communicating 
with any student and the student can not 


only listen to the teacher but may record 


new material from the teacher. Various 
phases of the Dictalab system may be 
installed, or the whole comprehensive 
program. Dictaphone Corp., 730 Third 
Ave., New York 17. 
For mere details circle 2575 on mailing card. 
(Continued on page 192) 





why the company that’s first 
is generally first considered... 


BOGEN 
{st IN SOUND SYSTEMS 


Wherever Sound Decisions are important... BOGEN will be specified! 
For 30 years BOGEN has been the industry’s leading contributor to 
sound development. Engineering and Research exclusively in sound has 
made BOGEN products the Standard of Comparison. Award-winning 
styling (Milan Triennial Gold Medal), and the world’s broadest line, 
are just two more reasons why well over 1,000,000 BOGEN Sound 
Systems have been sold to date. 


oy 


TIX Communophone Intercom EC School Console VP20 Transcription Player 


Desk NS-2- Paramus, N. J. © A DIVISION OF THE SIEGLER CORPORATION 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


Molded Plywood Chairs 
Stack in Minimum Space 

Two styles of molded plywood seat and 
back chairs are offered by Howell. Both 
stack in minimum space and are attractive 
and comfortable. Chair No. 223 of walnut 
woodgrain has a comfortably contoured 
back and roll front seat with Satin chrome 
or Bronzite finish on the square tubular 
frame. The chair is lightweight and the 


| molded plywood is finished with several 


coats of lacquer to give a semi-gloss, 
smooth surface. The No. 219 companion 
chair has foam-filled seat and back with 
basic molded plywood frame. Upholstery 
in Naugahyde supported back vinyl plastic 
over foam has a protective welt around the 
edges. Both chairs have wall-saver back 
legs. The Howell Co., Div. of Acme Steel 
Co., St. Charles, Ill. 


For more details circle #576 on mailing card. 


| Salt and Sand 


Sprayed by Power Spreader 

A path from four to twelve feet wide 
can be sprayed with salt and sand for a 
distance of 1050 feet in one loading of 
the new Gravely Power Spreader. The 
interchangeable attachment for the 
Gravely Tractor is quickly secured or re- 
moved by simply adjusting four bolts. 
Gravely Tractors, Inc., Dunbar, W. Va. 

For more details circle 4577 on mailing card. 


| Small Planetarium 


Projects in True Dimension 

Developed for high school and junior 
college instruction, the new small Astro- 
Dome planetarium optically projects the 


northern and southern skies in their true 
perspective. It can be used with dome 
screens 16 to 30 feet in diameter. Diurnal 
motion as well as latitude change and 
precession can be demonstrated with re- 
motely controlled motor drives on the 
projector. In . addition, the instrument 
projects planets, the moon, sun and milky 
way, as well as the 2500 naked eye stars. 
Astro-Dome, Inc., 1801 Brownlee Ave. 
N.E., Canton 5, Ohio. 
For more details circle #578 on mailing card 
(Continued on page 194) 
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Vendo report on 


Milk Vending 


in schools across the nation 


Corunna High School, Corunna, Mich., has an 
enrollment of 600 students. It supplements 
lunchroom service during the noon hour with a 
Vendo Automatic Milk Merchant. The one Mer- 
chant serves approximately 2,600 10-ounce car- 
tons of milk monthly. Milk is supplied by the 
Borden Company of Owosso, Michigan. 

As a supplement to lunchroom service, Vendo 
Automatic Milk Merchants reduce congestion in 
serving lines . . . free busy lunchroom staff for 
other important food services. Vendo machines 
refrigerate, store, serve, collect, count the sale 
and even make change . . . automatically! Ask 
your dairy how you can enjoy Vendo automatic 
milk service in your school, or write us for details. 





THE Vendo COMPANY 


7400 EAST 12th STREET @ KANSAS CITY 26, MISSOURI 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AUTOMATIC MERCHANDISING EQUIPMENT 
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shower savin 


on your school 


BRADLEY COLUMN SHOWER 


If you’re interested in construction economies, you’ll be 
interested in Bradley Column Showers. They serve five 
students at one time, yet require only one set of plumbing 
connections... cutting installation costs as much as 80%! 


In addition, they save valuable space, conserve water, and 
speed traffic flow, ending irritating delays. And Bradley 
Column Showers allow your architect more freedom for 


creative planning. Remember them 
when you want to shower savings 
on your school. 


Bradley Washfountains and Showers 
provide group facilities for as many as 8 
and 5 persons, respectively, in school 
buildings of all types. For additional in- 
formation, contact your architect, consult- 
ing engineer, or plumbing contractor. Or 
write for illustrated catalog No. 1322. 
Bradley Washfountain Co., 2207 W. 
Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


Circular, ~. 

semi-circular, ' sg 
ind Duo z 

Washfountains 

serving as 

many as 


8 persons 
simultaneously. 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


61-104-R1 





Electronic Language Classroom 
Travels in Trailer Van 

Two mobile language laboratories, slated 
to visit more than 250 cities this year, 
are available for display at schools and 
colleges. Called Rolloramas, they are 
built into specially constructed trailer 
vans and contain electronic language lab- 


oratory equipment with all elements 
found in a typical school installation, in- 
cluding teaching console and _ student 
booths. Demonstrations of the systems, de- 
signed to inform educational groups, in- 
cluding administrators, board members, 
faculty members and auxiliary organiza- 
tions such as P.T.A. and the like, are 
made through the use of tapes from the 
various language collections. Edwards 
Co., Inc., Educational Equipment Div., 


Norwalk, Conn. 
For more details circle 4579 on mailing card 


Automatic Temperature Control 
on Food Conveyor 

Food transported from central kitchens 
to serving areas is kept at the proper 
temperature in the new Atlas Model HP-1 
Food Conveyors with automatic tempera- 
ture control. The conveyor has a capacity 
of 70 quarts, using varying sizes of pans, 
and provides a reserve supply of hot foods 
close to serving counters immediately 
ready to serve. Atlas Div., National Cor- 
nice Works, 1323 Channing St., Los An- 
geles 21, Calif. 


For more details circle 4580 on mailing card 


Bulk Silver Caddy 
for Storage and Dispensing 
The new T-305 Bulk Silver Caddy can 


| be loaded with 120 dozen pieces in the 


dishwashing room and wheeled directly 


| to storage, or to the dining or lunchroom 
| area, 
| silverware 
‘aged separation and can be removed 


rehandling. Eight deep 
provide for 


without 
compartments 


or cleaning. The unit can also be used 


| as a cutlery station at the head of the 
| cafeteria line. Caddy Corp. of America, 


Secaucus, N.J. 
For more details circle #581 on mailing card. 
(Continued on page 196) 
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American Desk...design rated straight A’! 


UADRALINE 
by American Desk 


VIEW the complete American Desk line at your A.A.S.A. Convention 


Style conscious... and built to last! The neat lines of square tubing in 
rugged, integral units with outstanding grouping possibilities. More leg 
freedom. Easy maintenance. Large work areas. Fibre-glass seats and 
backs available. 

illustrated front-to-back: Series 900 Combo Chair and Desk; Series 600 
Chair Desk; Series 700 Tablet Arm Chair; Series 700-P Pedestal Tablet 


Arm Chair. 


AMERICAN DESK MANUFACTURING CO., TEMPLE, TEXAS 





All-Metal Student Booth 
Is Functional, Durable Unit 


Durability and maximum student pri- 
vacy are provided with a functional all- 
metal student booth for use with or with- 
out tape recorders in language laboratory 


DEFINITION: 


GAYLORD 


Dictionary 
stands 


classrooms. The booth surrounds the stu- 
dent with high efficiency sound absorbing 
panels of two-inch thick fiberglass and 
perforated steel construction, has a For- 
mica working surface, and may be fur- 
nished with an optional convertible top 
that gives added protection to recorders 
if installed in the booths. Rheem Califone 
Corp., 1020 N. La Brea Ave., Hollywood 
38, Calif. 


For more details circle #582 on mailing card 


“Tuffy” Hard Plastic Ball 
For 16-Inch DeLuxe Globes 

The “Tuffy” hard plastic globe ball is 
now used for the 16-inch Cram DeLuxe 
Hand-made Globe as well as for the 12- 
inch model. In a specially designed testing 


Modern, handsome, protective, 
serviceable, economical. 


In “‘Sit-down” and Standing Heights 


Model No. 448* — Standing Height 


The last word — and first choice — in dictionary stands 
for the modern library and school is Gaylord. Here's the 











and uprights... 
Sand finish. 


proof, in two handsome new models designed to hold 
and protect the large, unabridged dictionary. 


Each Gaylord stand holds dictionary at convenient 
17° angle for reading, and the standing model serves 
extra duty as a lectern. Sliding shelf that extends 12” 
left or right provides handy writing surface. Extra shelf, 
3” below for Atlas or other reference works. 


Built for long, economical service, with all steel shelves 


in hard, smooth baked enamel Desert 


*No. 345 (Sitting Height) — 34” high at back, 26” long, 16” deep; four, 3” ball-bearing, 
swivel casters. “No. 448 (Standing Height) — Same as above except for 44” height; 4 adjust- 


able feet for firm stand. 


@ For complete information and price list, write today 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


machine, the lightweight, durable globe 
ball was dropped from a height approxi- 
mating that of a desk 5000 times with no 
physical damage to ball or map. George 
F. Cram Co., 740 E. Washington, Indian- 
apolis 7, Ind. 


For more details circle #4583 on mailing card 


Vinyl-Coated Steel 
Forms Folding Gym Seating 

The inherent durability and strength of 
steel, plus the color and texture of vinyl- 
coating, are combined in the new Bruns- 
wick V.O.S. folding gymnasium seating. 
The vinyl coating also deadens noise and 
gives the appearance of leather through 


— 





ce no 


hel 


use of color tones of brown. The seating 
is scratch, abrasion, stain and burn re- 
sistant and can be easily cleaned with 
ordinary detergents. V.O.S. is constructed 
of heavy gauge steel for single row opera- 
tion, permitting any number of rows to 
be used to meet varying requirements. 
Each row locks securely into place. A 
safety slope front and movable skirtboard 
angles protect athletes and improve com- 
fort of spectators. Brunswick Corp., School 
Equipment Div., 2605 E. Kilgore Rd., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
For more details circle 4584 on mailing card 


Big Mac Bus Washer 
Is Fast, Economical and Portable 

Just three minutes, about seven gallons 
of water and a few pennies of cost are 
required to wash a bus with the Big Mac 
Bus Washer. It rolls on full swivel wheels 
and is easily moved by one person around 
the bus. The two-section rotary hemp 


brush is adaptable to bus contours and the 
washer is nine feet high. For special con- 
tours, the brush is available in three sec- 
tions. The Big Mac is mounted on sealed 
roller bearings driven by a one h.p. sealed 
motor. Two water sprays mounted on each 
side of the brush supply the clean water, 
and dirty water is sloughed off. The auto- 
matic electric cable rewind eliminates ex- 
cess cable on the floor. Big Mac Bus 
Washer, 721 Westinghouse Ave., Johns- 


town, Pa. 
For more details circle #585 on mailing card 
(Continued on page 198) 
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1:00 A.M. | 11:10 A.M. 11:20 A.M. 
This movie is really §& Boot ire lets) aaa, 6 Back to groupwork. 
ar-te ohm, fel m- Mile lal: great. Just enough Full daylight, ' 
leak anywhere. light to take notes. — instantly—no glare. 
REASON: The windows in this roor - REASON: You get just the degree of — REASON: Nothing to take down, 
aaa Wain: ~ light contro! you need with Flexalum. nothing to tug back. No wasted 
ese blind 7 _ Audio-Visual Blinds. No other form of money for multiple coverings, no 
inytimé DP eactmengtatm lis emeiem ee §=©=©6 wasted classroom minutes. Flexalum 
F flexibility. And Flexalum Audip-Vi ut Audio-Visual Blinds do the whole job 
i ™ #$—taking you from projection dark- 
ness to full light (or anything in 
between) with just a flick of a nylon 
cord. The plastic lined side channels 
eliminate all noisy flutter! 





































































































Get full-range light control—at low cost—with. gg oe ® Audio-Visual Blinds! 
Bridgeport Brass Co., Hunter Douglas Division, 30 Grand St., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
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Model 520 Drawing Table 
Has Front Board Storage 


Featuring storage for six drawing 
boards at the front of the table, the new 
Model AC-520 Drawing Table occupies 
minimum space to permit the use of the 
maximum number of tables in small class- 


rooms. The six drawers are keyed differ- 
ently to allow each student to lock up his 
supplies, with a master key for the in- 
structor. A new adjustment simplifies rais- 
ing and lowering of drawing boards, which 
are available in 24 by 24-inch and larger 
sizes. Garrett Tubular Products, Inc., 
P.O. Box 237, Garrett, Ind. 


For more details circle 4586 on mailing card. 


Foldvor Line 
Now in Peacock Fabric 

A new vinyl-coated Peacock Fabric with 
an attractive, soft appearance is now of- 
fered in the Foldoor line of fabric-covered 
folding partitions. The low price range 
with style and durability are retained in 





ee ence 








‘landberg series 


STEREO TAPE DECK 


ideally suited as a master console 
for language laboratories and as an electronic teaching aid 


Featuring these facilities: 


* SOUND-ON-SOUND ... student may record on lower 
track while upper track plays back teacher's instruc- 


tions. 


© ADD-A-TRACK ... 4 track stereo and monaural record 
facilities permit recording to be added to permanent 


tape 


* PLAYBACK... plays back 4 track and 2 track stereo 


and monaural tapes. 


* DIRECT MONITOR... permits active monitoring of 
all material either from source of signal or actual 


recorded tape. 


© THREE SPEEDS... 7'/2 ips, 3% ips and 1% ips— 
permits up to 18 hours of recording on a single 7” 


l.p. tape. 


* PUSH BUTTON OPERATION... permits easy handling 
with a silent pause, stop-start feature eliminating 


operational sounds. 


* 3 SEPARATE HEADS... uniquely designed, one each 
for record, playback and erase; gapped precisely for 


optimum performance. 


* REMOTE CONTROL... built-in to the precision de- 


$498.00 


signed circuit; foot pedal switch is optional at 


nominal cost. 


SEE YOUR AUTHORIZED TANDBERG DEALER OR WRITE FOR FURTHER DETAILS 


andb 


erg of America, Inc. 8 Third Avenue, Pelham, N. Y. 








mere merce ew 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 








the Peacock fabric which is available in 17 
decorator colors. The tough vinyl surface 
withstands wear and abuse and the easily 
cleaned fabric is resistant to fire, cold, 
fading or discoloration. Holeomb & Hoke 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. 1235, 1545 Van 
Buren St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


For more details circle #587 on mailing card 


Act-O-Matic Science Projector 
Operates in Two Positions 

The Act-O-Matic, a multi-purpose sci- 
ence projector that operates in both a hori- 
zontal and a vertical position, is available 


with a unique writing attachment which 
allows the instructor to project class notes, 
diagrams and the like as they are written. 
In the vertical position, actual test tubes, 
electrolysis cells, meters, electroscopes and 
other science apparatus can be projected 
live on the screen in full color and motion 
as demonstrations are performed. When 
converted to its horizontal position, the 
unit becomes a standard overhead projec- 
tor capable of projecting five by five-inch 
transparencies. Laboratory Furniture Co., 
Inc., Old Country Rd., Mineola, L.I., N.Y. 


For more details circle #588 on mailing card 


Sun Louvers 
for New or Existing Buildings 

Attractive appearance with protection 
from the glare of the sun and from storms 
is provided in Lumishade Fixed Sun 
Louvers. They may be used as separate 
units or continuous runs for installation 
in new or existing buildings. Vertical 
awnings can be suspended from roof over- 
hangs, canopies, balconies and the like. 
Flush mounted louvers are installed with- 


in window openings and may be vertical 
or horizontal, with openings placed to pro- 
tect against glare and brightness. Sun 
Louvers are of die-formed aluminum, 
caustic etched and alumilited, with Struc- 
tural Framing Bars of extruded aluminum 
tubing with ferrous fasteners triple cad- 
mium plated. Provision for expansion is 
provided at iouver joints. Installation costs 
are low and the diffused light provides 
comfort for teachers and pupils. Mapes 
Industries, Inc., P.O. Box 2067, Lincoln, 
Neb. 
For more details circle 4589 on mailing card 
(Continued on page 200) 
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New from MULTI-CLEAN ...the 





it’s Powerful! To create the powerful suction 
needed for complete pickup, the heavy-duty tur- 
bines of the new Multi-Clean IMPERIAL pull in air 
at rates up to 216 miles per hour. 

By moving more cubic feet per minute .. . and at 
greater speeds, more suction is naturally obtained. 


It’s Rugged! Despite their handsome, elegant 
styling, the Multi-Clean ImpEerRIALS have the 
heavy duty construction needed to make them 
real work horses. Motors, too, last longer. 

This is because power for the IMPERIAL “‘10”’ 
and ‘‘15’’ Series Vacs comes from special heavy- 
duty motor units designed and built by Multi- 
Clean exclusively for this purpose. They turn at 
12,000 rpm with no load and 9,550 rpm with full 
load. This is much slower than the speed at which 
most ether vacuum motors must operate in order 
to create the same suction. This slower speed 
means less wear, longer life. 











It’s Easier to Operate! The IMPERIAL is de- 
signed with the user’s convenience in mind. 

The tank, for example, has a non-clogging 
gravity drain. It can be emptied of liquids with- 
out disturbing the head. Large gray wheels make 
it easier to move up and down stairs or from 
building to building. In addition to the wheels, it 
also has two ball bearing gray swivel casters. This 
makes it virtually tip-proof by providing support 

3 Series: 10 Models at 4 points instead of the usual 3 . . . an important 
factor when we realize a 17-gallon Vacuum 
The new Multi-Clean IMPERIAL line of Vacuum Cleaners Cleaner weighs about 300 lbs. when full! 
consists of 3 series: the IMPERIAL “5” (2 hp), IMPERIAL 
“10” (1 hp), and IMPERIAL “15” (1% hp). Each of More Features! Patented, washable filter is 
pleated to provide 1400 sq. in. of filter area. It’s 
made from a special quick-drying synthetic fibre 
that won’t rot or mildew. Can be washed, rinsed, 
and drip-dried in minutes . . . 30-foot, 3-conductor 
cable has same twist lock connector as most 
Multi-Clean Floor Machines. If you wish, same 
cable can be used for both . . . Stabilized motor 


® brushes (an exclusive, patented Multi-Clean 
- feature) outlast standard brushes 2 to 1. 

You’ll want to learn more about these exciting 

new Vacuum Cleaners. Call your Multi-Clean 


Distributor today . . . or write to Multi-Clean 
Products, Inc., Dept. NS-71-21 St. Paul, Minn. 


these power units may be used with 7, 12, and 17- 
gallon tanks and with a Kon-Vert-O-Vac attachment 
ona 55 gallon drum; thus power and tank capacities 
can be tailored to your needs. 








i 


¥ 
“Ni A 
Ye, 1, OR 1%¢ HP POWER HEAD | PATENTED WASHABLE FILTER | STABILIZED MOTOR BRUSHES 


@,, Sy 


2. 
7 GALLON TANK 12GALLON TANK 7 GALLON TANK 

















For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 
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EVEN IN CLASSROOMS 
SUNSHINE-BRIGHT 


Your Present Projector 


... shows 
clear, brilliant 
motion pictures 


For less than the cost of 
darkening a single room, the 
Wilson Movie-Mover “RP” 
brings motion-picture edu- 
cation to every room in a 
building, wing, or floor! 
Solves teaching problems, 
frees needed funds for pur- 
chase of materials and 
equipment. 


Demonstrated in your own 
school without obligation. 
Just send in the coupon. 


For every 

projector 

table need, 

see the 

Wilson line 

— first. Full line 

ey q of quality tables, 

competitively 

priced, with exclu- 

sive safety features, 

including the only table 

built for safe operation 

of RCA, Eastman, and 

Ampro projectors. Spe- 

cially-built tables for 
your ETV needs, too. 


H. WILSON CORP 

106 Wilson St. 

Park Forest, Ill. 

Please send full information, 
name of my nearest dealer on: 
[_] Movie-Mover “RP” 

[_] Movie-Mover Tables 

(] Special ETV Tables 


including 


Nome 
School___ 
Address 
City & State 


Delta 17-Inch Drill Press 
Features Internal Depth Stop 
A new line of 17-inch drill presses avail- 


able in a variety of models suitable for | 


both wood and metalworking features im- 
proved precision and operating safety. The 
drill press is equipped with an internal 
depth stop machanism that prov ides posi- 


tive control of pinion shaft rotation and 
eliminates quill deflection at the bottom 
of the stroke. A massive head for greater 
rigidity, pivot-type motor mounting plate 
and belt guard that swings completely out 
of the way during speed changes are addi- 
tional features. Rockwell Mfg. Co., Delta 
Power Tool Div., 400 N. Lexington Ave., 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


For more details circle #590 on mailing card. 


Pencil Sharpener Kit 
Mounts Without Holes 

Permanent mounting of Boston Pencil 
Sharpeners is quickly effected with a new 
kit recently introduced. It is easy to use 
and permits the sharpener to be mounted 
on cinder block, wood, metal or glass 
without drilling holes. C. Howard Hunt 
Pen Co., Camden 1, N.J. 


For more details circle 4591 on mailing card 


Lightweight Portable Chalkboards 
In Revolving or Rigid Models 

Maximum strength and durability are 
combined with lightweight construction 
in the new Barricks series of portable 
chalkboards and bulletin boards featuring 





1% inch square tubular steel frames and 
standards. The series is made in both re- 
volving and rigid models, the revolving 
type available with chalkboard on both 
sides or chalkboard on one side and bul- 
letin board on the other, and the rigid 
models offered with chalkboard, bulletin 
board or peg board on one side only. All 


boards are set in heavy extruded alumi- | 


num channels inserted into the tubular 
steel frames. Barricks Mfg. Co., 134 W. 
54th St., Chicago 9. 
For more details circle #592 on mailing card. 
(Continued on page 202) 
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EASIEST T0 
THREAD 


Kalart/Victor projectors feature simpli- 
fied three-step threading, made even 
easier by a color-coded threading path. 


FREE — Treasure Chest of Audio- 

Visual Ideas. Illustrated booklet 

tells how to use films effectively. 

For your copy, circle No. 821 on 

mailing card included in this issue. 

Victor Animatograph Corp., Div. 
of Kalart 


Plainville, Connecticut 























Tell your most vocal taxpayers that thin- 
skinned floor covering which you yielded 
to for “economy” in that multi-purpose 
gym-auditorium won't take the 1 ton per 
sq. in. they put on their tiny heels?... 


YOU WON'T NEED TO 
with 
Pi AMOND 
KAR Dg 
NORTHERN MAPLE 
FLOORING 


Most dent-defying floor that grows, J. W. 
Wells DIAMOND HARD Northern Maple 
is also most resilient. Tell those taxpayers 
in advance and save yourself the squawks 
about kids with sore ankles from unyield- 
ing concrete floors that synthetics only 
gloss over. 

WRITE — 


J. W. WELLS 
LUMBER COMPANY 
Menominee 4, Michigan 
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SERVICE! 


KO H LE a Millbrook, K-5264-A 
19) ’ , , Si Y) yy, 
Glenbrook, KOHLER QUALITY drinking fountains 
semi-recessed meet the challenge of continuous school 
K-5293-A use with minimum maintenance. 
Kohler designs — clean-looking, contem- Saybrook, K-5260-A 
porary—insure convenient operation with 
hygienic protection. 
The chromium plated All-Brass bubbler, 
Brook, above the fountain rim to eliminate back 
pagans — siphonage, has a special guard to protect 
against germ-spreading mouth contact. 
The bubbler is tamper-proof — attempts 
to squirt water merely divert the stream 
through a lower opening. 
Self-closing valve is adjustable for con- 
tinuous flow. Automatic volume regulator 
keeps flow uniform under varying pressures. 
Kohler fountains conform to health regu- 
lations of all states. Available in white and 
aw, Kohler colors. All-Brass Fittings minimize Highbrook, K-5268-A with 
wear and corrosion. push-button glass filler. 
Kohler Co. Established 1873 Kohler, Wis. 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


ENAMELED IRON AND VITREOUS CHINA PLUMBING FIXTURES ¢ ALL BRASS FITTINGS 
ELECTRIC PLANTS ¢ AIR-COOLED ENGINES ¢ PRECISION CONTROLS 
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Laboratory RPC-2230 


Nos. 2364191-2710048 
Pabaer Patents Pending 


AQUSTRITE 
CHAIRS ... STOOLS 





*ep@eeeeweeeeeaeeoeeeee een eee 


No dirty wheels or knobs or tools 
to handle. Just lift the seat to the 
desired height. The Ajustrite pat- 
ented adjusting mechanism is the 
reason hundreds of thousands of 
Ajustrite Chairs and Stools are in 
service today. It’s the oldest, the 
simplest, the fastest. And the most 
trouble-free—that’s why we guar- 
antee it for 10 years! 


30-DAY FREE TRIAL No obligation. 
Prove to yourself the Ajustrite 
advantages in utility, comfort and 
economy. 


32 Models for Factories * Schools « Labo- 
ratories * Hospitals + Offices 


er 


Classroom CPC-1520 


*wperereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeenes 


This is the famous Ajustrite 
adjustment mechanism 


It works on the same principle as 
the bicycle coaster brake. When 
pressure is applied it grips. The 
thirteen balls in the wedge grip the 
steel rod which passes through the 
center. From its lowest position the 
seat is raised to the height desired. 
To lower seat, first raise to extreme 
height, where it automatically re- 
leases. Then lower all the way down 
to re-engage locking mechanism. 


Bowling Green, Ohio 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


Vocational Shop S-1827 


AJUSTO EQUIPMENT COMPANY | 


Low-Voltage Projection Lamp 
Gives High Screen Brilliance 

A newly developed high efficiency, low 
voltage 250-watt lamp in the Galaxy 
16mm Sound Projector uses a “dichroic” 
reflector for screen brilliance comparable 
to a 1200-watt lamp using the condenser- 
reflector system. Maintenance is simplified 
and economy of operation improved with 


the lamp, which generates less heat, uses 
a small, quiet cooling system and has 
long life. The Galaxy projector has high 
fidelity sound through its printed circuit, 
advanced transistor photo-cell, built-in 
amplifier and acoustically engineered 
speakers built into the cover. Simplified 
threading and pushbutton control make 
it easy to handle by pupils as well as 
teachers. Graflex, Inc., 3750 Monroe Ave., 
Rochester 3, N.Y. 


For more details circle 593 on mailing card 


Fiberglass-Reinforced Skylight 
Provides Maximum Fire Safety 

A new fire-retardant translucent plastic 
skylight is designed to provide maximum 
safety in fire-hazardous areas. The fiber- 
glass-reinforced product is made possible 
by a molding technic using an inherently 
fire-retardant, self-extinguishing polyester 
resin and its weatherability is increased by 
a coating of an acrylic lacquer. Available 
in single and double domes in pale green 
or mist white, the shatter-and-crackproof 
unit will not support combustion, and 
when ignited by direct application of 
flame it will extinguish itself once the 
source is removed. Consolidated General 
Products, Inc., P. O. Box 7425, Houston 
8, Texas. 


For more details circle 2594 on mailing card 


Compact Three-Speed Recorder 
Weighs Only Thirteen Pounds 

A new three-speed, high fidelity, long- 
playing recorder that weighs only 13 


pounds, Model G-258/A_ will record for 
ten hours on one five-inch reel. The unit 
also features a “tape saver” mechanism 
which makes it impossible to snap a tape, 
and an “auto-load” reel. Housed in an at- 
tractive two-tone high impact polystyrene 
cabinet, the machine uses standard % inch 
magnetic recording tape and is available 
with a complete line of accessories. Amer- 
ican Geloso Electronics, Inc, 251 Park 
Ave. S., New York 10. 
For more details circle 2595 on mailing card 
(Continued on page 206) 
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here’s why so many schools 
are heating with 
Norman Schoolroom Systems 


Room-by-room gas heating units, to meet individual classroom needs. 
Fresh air circulation, with only outside air used for combustion. 

Unusual economy of installation, operation and maintenance. 

Teachers and department heads have complete control of the tempera- 
ture and ventilation in their areas when you heat your school the 
Norman way. Individual gas-fired units heat and ventilate... auto- 
matically ...and independently of any central system. 

Fresh, circulated air—for comfort and health—is one of the big advan- 
tages of NORMAN SCHOOLROOM SYSTEMS. Only outside air en- 
ters the combustion chambers. Forced air distribution directs the heat 
at proper angles for classroom comfort. 

NORMAN SCHOOLROOM SYSTEMS, partially pre-assembled, are 
installed quickly and economically. Individual units eliminate the need 
to heat entire school when only a few rooms are in use. And with 
thrifty gas, operation costs are low. 

Complete informaticn about Norman Products for school comfort is 
yours for the asking. Write to NORMAN PRODUCTS CO., 1150 
Chesapeake Ave., Columbus 12, Ohio. 


FOR HEATING @ GAS IS GOOD BUSINESS! 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 





SCHOOL SOUND SYSTEMS 


RAULAND’S engineering experience provides in these 
systems absolute simplicity of operation, but with 
the complete flexibility demanded by present day 
school administration. Exclusive features and mod- 
erate cost have made RAULAND Sound the choice 
of thousands of educators. RAULAND systems are 
stil! giving reliable service after two decades of use. 





MrT 
Nhe areetent 


$800 Series 
Three-Channel System; unusual! program 
flexibility; capacity up to 221 rooms 


every desirable program facility and feature 


* Microphones—announcements and programs from 
multiple microphone locations 

% Intercom—two-way voice conversation with any room; 
privacy available 

*% Phonograph—distributes phono program (transcription 
player or changer); also available for use with tape 
recorder 
FM-AM Radio—selects any FM-AM radio program for 
distribution to any or all rooms 
Optional Features— Disaster Emergency Switch; 
program clock signals; telephone intercom; light 
annunciation; remote controls, etc. 


Model S745 
Two-Chanrel System; 
Desk mounting— 
compact and efficient 


sept 

pethiittitiie, =| 
PELTL LN agen veer 
poerewertr” 





——_ 


An experienced RAULAND Engi- 
neering Distributor is available in 
every major city to survey your 
buildings and make practical recom- 
mendations. No obligation, of 
course. Send coupon or write today. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 


SOOSSSSSHSSSHSHSSEHSESO HEHEHE EEOSOEEES 
Rauland-Borg Corporation, Dept. N 
3535 W. Addison St., Chicago 18, Ill 
Send full details on all RAULAND Schoo! Sound Systems 
Have the RAULAND Distributor contact us 


Narne 
School 
Address 


City ee 
eeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseseeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
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MASTER KEY 
COMBINATION 
LOCKS 


These sturdy, high security locks 
use a new type master key, not 
duplicable on key machines, for 
proper control and maximum 
protection. They feature ‘‘clicke 
ing” combinations, no need to 
read, just count clicks and open 
—even in the dark. 


Similar non-master key lock, No. 30/1, available. 


BUY NOW! TAKE TWO YEARS TO PAY! 
Ordering now will help us deliver on schedule. 
Our credit plan, with no interest charged, will 
help you build locker fund and assure proper 
school security. 


Write for sample, prices and 2 years credit plan. 


Cc. L. GOUGLER KEYLESS LOCK CO. 
711 Lake St. Kent, Ohio 











KEEPS Power 


on the job— 
All Year Long! 


Cut expensive idle time 
GRAVELY Doesn’t Loaf— GRAVELY Works! 


When you hire a man for a full-time job, you expect 
full time work. So why buy one-job equipment that 
loafs until its specialty is called for? 


ONE 6.6 hp. Gravely Tractor powers 30 tools! 


Choose the tools to fit your jobs—any season. From 
mowing to snow removal, the Gravely Tractor keeps 
busy saving time, saving money, year after year. 


GET THE FACTS—SEE THE PROOF! See Gravely actually 
solving grounds maintenance problems, saving money. 
Ask for your FREE copy of “‘How To Cut Costs for 
as Grounds Maintenance.”’ Or better still, re- 
ae quest a FREE demonstration. Write Now! 


ES GRAVELY TRACTORS 
P.O. Box 657-B Dunbar, W.Va. 
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McKinley School, Allentown, Pa. 
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Built in 1886. Remodeled 1951. Original Pennsylvania Slate Chalkboards still 


Pennsylvania Slate.. 


less expensive.. 


because it is practically everlasting! 


Pennsylvania Slate is a true slate. 
It is slate clear through! That’s why 
it shrugs off the decades and remains 
smooth and unfaded, year after 
year after year. Many Pennsylvania 
Slate chalkboards now in service in 
new and remodeled schools were 
originally installed in older build- 
ings, 25, 50 even 75 years ago. 

The lasting dark color of Pennsyl- 
vania Slate is kind to young eyes. It 


retains its high contrast; chalk 
marks stand out clear and sharp, 
preventing eye strain. 

Write for a copy of SLATE vs. 
““SLATE’’, a compendium of com- 
parative physical and chemical tests 
on true Pennsylvania Slate and im- 
ported ‘‘slate,’’ conducted at an 
Experiment Station of a leading 
Eastern University. 


*The two photos at right show the results of a com- 
parative aging test, one of the many conducted at 
the Mineral Industries Experiment Station, Penn- 
sylvania State University. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 


THE STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. 


true slate. . 


Vol. 67, No. 2, February 196! 


. 500 million years in the making 


in use, 


*True Slate 
(Pennsylvania) 


*Limestone with Slaty 
Cleavage (Imported) 


Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania 


For additional information, use postcard facing back ‘cever. 





Remote Control of Projector 
With Viewlex Strip-O-Matic 


Problems of classroom control and at- 
tention during filmstrip projection are 
lessened with the Strip-O-Matic, which 
enables the teacher to advance filmstrip 


frames from anywhere in the room. The 
new accessory lets him move freely to 
direct attention, control individuals or 
move up to the screen to point out specific 
details. Frames are changed by the touch 
of a button on a control handle held 
lightly in the palm, and the Strip-O-Matic 
also features a built-in, automatic film 
take-up. Viewlex, Inc., 35-01 Queens 
Blvd., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


For more details circle 2596 on mailing card 


Rite-Hold Ball Point Pens 
Now Refillable 

The Palmer Method Rite-Hold Ball 
Point Pen with finger-fitting double in- 
dentations above the point, promoting cor- 
rect thumb and finger positions and en- 





NEW WELDED 
STEEL FRAME 

... STRONGEST 
IN THE INDUSTRY 


UNDERCOATING 
ON INSIDE OF 
CABINET SHELL, 
HIGHLY-EFFECTIVE 
VAPOR SEAL 


MOST REACH-INS 
AVAILABLE 

WITH PORCELAIN 
ENAMEL 
INTERIORS 


MOST MODELS 
AVAILABLE 
AS DOUBLE- 
FRONT 
PASS-THRU 


MOST MODELS 
AVAILABLE 
FOR REMOTE 
INSTALLATION 


a 


888SS 


STAINLESS STEEL 
REFRIGERATORS, 
FREEZERS AND 
WALK-IN COOLERS 


REACH-IN REFRIGERATORS 
AND FREEZERS 

Traditional HERRICK quality 
: now with new built-in 
durability. Welded steel frame 
securely reinforced . will 
not warp. Undercoating also 
acts as rust inhibitor. 2, 4, 
6 and 8-door models. 


DUAL-TEMP AND COLD-HOT 
REFRIGERATORS 

Dual-Temp provides freezer 
section and normal refriger- 
ated section. Cold-Hot pro- 
vides normal refrigerated sec- 
tion and insulated heated sec- 
tion. Lifetime stainless steel. 
4,6 and 8-door models. 


TRAY-CART REFRIGERATORS 
Foods can be prepared where 
most convenient, placed on 
trays and wheeled into the 
refrigerator for chilling. Then 
wheeled out again when 
needed. 2, 3 and 4-door 
models. Built to accommodate 
standard carts (not included). 


WALK-IN COOLERS 


Ideal for bulk storage of foods. 
Available in stainless steel, as 
shown, steel baked enamel, or 
marine-type plywood. Also 
offered as freezers. Single or 
multiple compartments. 


Write Dept. N for name of nearest HERRICK Supplier 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
Waterloo, lowa 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 
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abling the teacher to demonstrate thei: 
exact placement on the pen, is now of- 
fered in a refillable model. The precision 
ball point provides an instant, smooth ink 
flow and does not smear, leak or break. 
Refills in medium or fine point are sup- 
plied in dozen lots. A. N. Palmer Co., 902 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. 


For more details circie 2597 on mailing card 


Coordinator Business Desk 

Permits Variety of Instruction 
Developed to duplicate actual office 

working conditions and allow a_ wide 

variety of training to the many 

phases of modern business education in- 


r 


cover 


struction, the new Coordinator desk per- 
mits either left or right hand assembly 
for maximum flexibility in utilization of 
floor area. It has an all-steel supporting 
base with leg and rail designed for posi- 
tive rigidity. The bi-level top permits ad- 
justment to proper working heights for 
either typing or clerical operations. Edges 
and corners are rounded and the high 
pressure plastic laminate top protects 
against damage. Toledo Metal Furniture 
Co., 2000 Hastings St., Toledo 7, Ohio. 


For more details circle 2598 on mailing card 


Versatile Floor Machine 
in Three Sizes 

Super DeLuxe 60 Medallion Series floor 
machines are available in 15, 17 and 20- 
inch sizes. The completely new machines 
feature a Step-Down Wheel Carriage 
Control which lowers the five-inch wheels 
by simply stepping on a pedal at the rear. 
The machines roll on the wheels in up or 
down position, and the toe-operated trig- 
ger retracts wheels instantly without 
stooping. The Dual Safety Control Switch 


operates with either hand, and the spe- 
cially designed capacitor-type G.E. mo- 
tor, with quiet operation and minimum 
height, is lubricated for life. The Medal- 
lion machines are designed for dry-scrub- 
bing, polishing, steel wooling, ‘waxing, 
sanding and buffing, and are converted 
to efficient wet-scrubbers for all types of 
floors with a simple tank attachment. 
United Floor Machine Co., Ine., 7715 
South Chicago Ave., Chicago 19. 
For more details circle 4599 on mailing card. 
(Continued on page 208) 
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versatile and portable for every staging need... 








Model 4000 Stage or Band Stand—96”" 
x 48” or 96" x 72”; available in 8", 16”, 
: , 24”, and 32” heights. 

One person can set up an entire stage for any need in 

minutes. Three basic SICO units—Stages, Chair Risers, 

Choral Risers—can be used singly or in any combina- 

tion for countless staging requirements. Interchangeable 

and interlocking, these units can be set up in straight 

or semi-circular arrangement. SICO staging is designed 

to provide schools functional, efficient service; con- 

structed to last a lifetime. 


Portabie—foid them up, roll them away. Units are designed for one man 

handling. 4” casters lower automatically with folding, re- 

tract automatically with opening. Has exclusive SICO easy- 

folding action. Model 4100 Chair Riser—96" + 
é 24 


available in 8”, 16”, 24", and 32” hei 


Decking—quiet, durable, beautiful. Vinyl asbestos tiling—retains its 
beauty longer than any other material. Easy-to-clean; mop 
it when you mop the floor. Assures quiet, sure-footed walking 

e 
Sturdy—one-piece structural steel frame. 14 gauge structural steel, , 


unitized (all electric arc welded) frame gives solid one-piece 
rigidity. Steel is zinc lustron plated—front and back are 
free of crossbars for easy floor cleaning without moving units. 


Complete accessories available. Front and side panels for complete 
enclosures; interlocking triangular inserts and tapered units 
for semi-circular arrangements; platform steps or ramps; 
guard rails; chair stops. 


add extra height and versatility with SICO SCAFFOLDING 

SICO Scaffolds are as solid and safe as the basic staging unit. Model 4200 Choral Riser—96" long in 3- 
You can raise any unit to any desired height (in multiples rise unit; each rise platform 18” wide; 
of 8”). Quick and easy to install, SICO Scaffolds can be stored 8”, 16", and 24” high. 

right on the folded unit, ready for use next time you need them. 





Makers of fine multi-purpose room equipment 





For complete information on SICO 

Stages, Risers, and Scaffolding, ‘or on 

the entire line of SICO school equip- 

ment), write 

SICO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5215 Eden Avenue South 


Minneapolis 24, Minn., Dept. 201 
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“TEACHING ASSISTANTS” 
Extend The Capacity Of 
Your Present Faculty 


By Stephen D. James, M.A. English, M.A. Ed. 


Beseler Vu-Graph Overhead Projectors can be valuable, time-saving “teaching 
assistants” that expand the teaching capacity of your present faculty. This has 
been convincingly demonstrated in several long-term programs which have been 
sponsored in the interest of improving teacher utilization and efficiency. 


HOW VU-GRAPH MAKES AN EFFICIENT TEACHING “SYSTEM” 

Vu-Graph has actually been made the center of a highly efficient new teaching 
system. It permits a single teacher to handle extremely large classes . . . even 
groups of classes, in “teamwork” projects. The unique flexibility of Vu-Graph 
makes it far more than a simple “visual aid” because it lets a teacher—project 
transparencies behind her from the front of a fully lighted room .. . face her 
class ... write, sketch, erase or test on the projected image . . . project overlays 
to build a complex picture in simple steps ... and prepare lessons in advance 
on cellophane or acetate rolls. 


WHAT VU-GRAPH IS 

Vu-Graph is an “over-the-shoulder” or overhead projection instrument which 
permits placement of transparent visual aids on a self-illuminated horizontal 
projection stage. The glass cover over the large aperture of the stage also pro- 
vides a writing surface at a convenient, normal position. The projection stage 
holds a support post for a projection head that stands above it. The lens-mirror 
assembly of the head, pointed downward at the aperture, ‘“‘sees” the transparent 
material and casts a huge, brilliant image behind the operator. 


THE VALUE OF PROJECTION IN A FULLY LIGHTED ROOM 
The Vu-Graph image is so brilliant and large (up to 13’ x 13’) that it may be 
seen from every corner of a room fully lighted by bright sunlight or artificial 
illumination. Learning value of visual aids used on Vu-Graph are greatly multi- 
plied; students may take notes or do written exercises during projection. Class 
control or ventilation problems of darkened rooms are non-existent. 


TEACHER FACES CLASS, SEES RESPONSE 


The combination of Vu-Graph projection behind the teacher with its ability 
to produce a brilliant image from the front of a fully lighted room means the 
teacher faces her class. She observes individual expressions that tell her whether 
to proceed, or stop to emphasize or repeat. 


TEACHER WRITES, SKETCHES, ERASES OR TESTS 


A teacher may write, sketch or erase spontaneously on transparencies as she 
projects them, making a “live” teaching medium of Vu-Graph visual aids. Equally 
important, cellophane or acetate rolls make Vu-Graph an “electric blackboard” for 
grammar exercises, arithmetic problems, science diagrams, tests or other lesson 
materials. Prepared in advance or before students’ eyes, they may be re-used. 
This saves countless hours otherwise spent erasing and rewriting on a chalk- 
board; writing space is never limited and material can be seen from every seat. 

OVERLAYS BUILD COMPLEX CONCEPTS IN SIMPLE STEPS 

Overlay transparencies on Vu-Graph start with a simple idea and add steps 
to complete a complex concept. An unusually concise method of teaching in any 
subject, it minimizes confusion and eliminates time-consuming unnecessary 
explanation or discussion. 

VU-GRAPH TEACHING ASSISTANTS IN YOUR SCHOOL 

Properly used, a single Vu-Graph shared by your present faculty—or one in 
each classroom—can pay rich dividends in better teaching, better learning and 
in more effective use of your present budget. For a copy of an informative book- 
let “Use Of The Vu-Graph As An Instructional Aid” and, if you wish, a free 
no-obligation demonstration, write to: 


CHARLES BESELER COMPANY, 222 SOUTH 18TH ST., EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


208 For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


Colored Neoprene Balls 
Permit Precise Stereochemical Models 
The Cenco-Petersen Molecular Model 
features elastic atoms permitting construc- 
tion of models with or without strain dis- 
tortion, true-to-scale bond lengths and an- 
gles for accurate predictions of interatomic 
distances and bond angle distortions, and 
bond linkage for either rotating or rigid 


ot 


connections. A more precise picture of 
stereochemical relationships is possible 
with the new model, which consists of 59 
flexible neoprene atoms and 55 rigid poly- 
styrene monovalent atoms, plus the bonds 
and fittings. The elastic nature of the neo- 
prene automatically distributes strain to 
all the bond angles involved, and the 
molded atoms represent tetracovalent car- 
bon and other elements with multiple 
valences. Central Scientific Co., 1700 Irv- 
ing Park Rd., Chicago 13. 


For more details circle 4600 on mailing card. 


Frozen Turkey Roll 
for Portion Control 

A new frozen turkey roll is now avail- 
able for simplified handling and portion 
control in serving turkey. The fully cooked 
and quickly frozen turkey rolls, weighing 
nine pounds each, save time and waste in 
handling and permit exact cost and por- 
tion conrtol. Storage and cooking space 
are also reduced to a minimum. Rolls are 
available with all white meat, all dark 
meat, or a combination of 60 per cent 
white and 40 per cent dark meat. Swift 
& Co., Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9. 


For more details circle 4601 on mailing card 


| Heller “Magazine Minder” Rack 
Has Hard Lacquer Finish 


Suited for use in libraries, teachers 
lounges and other areas where a supply 


of magazines must be kept available, the 
new “Magazine Minder” rack can display 
twenty-two or more magazines at a con- 
venient height. The unit features a hard 
lacquer finished surface highly resistant 
to marking or scuffing, and is available 
in either oak or birch. W. C. Heller & 
Co., Montpelier, Ohio. 


For more details circle 4602 on mailing card 
(Continued on page 210) 
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NEW BOOKLET, BY HOLCOMB, GIVES MODERN, TIME- 
SAVING, MONEY-SAVING WAYS TO MAINTAIN FLOORS 


Attention! 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


Here’s the way to reduce 

your “Floor-Care Cost Index” 
—with modern maintenance 
methods and modern materials 
described in this easy-to- 


follow, free floor care guide. 
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Here’s the kind of “how-to-do-it” help you’ve been looking for. 
It’s a new, down to earth floor care guide prepared by the nation’s 
leading authority on modern maintenance methods of all kinds. 

Tested and proved procedures for the proper finishing of new 
floors . . . for the rehabilitation of old floors . . . and for regular 
maintenance of all floors are outlined in detail. 

This new guide is the result of Holcomb’s 65 years of experience 
in developing scientific methods and materials to give you more 
beautiful, better protected, easier to maintain floors . . . plus a new 
found profit in dollars through reduced work time costs. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY using coupon below. 


J. 1. HOLCOMB MFG. CO., Inc. - INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 
Hackensack + Dallas « Los Angeles + Toronto 


J. |. HOLCOMB MFG. CO., Inc., Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
Please send FREE copy, “Your Guide To More Beautiful Floors” 


NAME 
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mC HORUS RISERS 


FOR STANDING or SEATED CHORUS 
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v } i i ? if I | Put ge te 78 Singers on only 


See each member, hear at 
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@ SEATED 


Complete Set accommodates 
Chorus of 85 

Doubles for Band or Orchestra 

Rearrange Sections to fit any _ 
Stage or Group 


COMPLETELY PORTABLE ... Easy to Set up — Move — Store 
Designed for maximum proficiency — Greatest safety — Visible 
control — Your Group looks better — Sings better — Sounds 
better on a WENGER RISER. 
All Bolted 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG Construction 











TAGES * SOUSAPHONE CHAIRS Splinter-proofed 
Owatonna, Minnesota Edges 








THE 


MICROMATIC 


completely automatic 
sound slidefilm 
projector. 


Sound plus pictures 
add drama to teaching 
methods to provide 
greater student atten- 
tion and retention. The 
MICROMATIC’s fully 
automatic operation as- 
sures perfect synchron- 
ization of sound and 
picture...keeps stu- 
dent attention focused 
on the lesson—not the 
equipment. Redi-Wind 
film system eliminates 
film rewinding. Quality, 
inherent in all DuKane 
equipment assures 
sharp clear pictures 
and true coueil' fidelity. 
Enjoy the results of 
increased teaching ef- 
Tectiveness...add a 
DuKane teaching ma- 
chine to your program. 


For a demonstration write or wire... 


D uKa WE CORPORATION 


DEPT. NS 21 @ ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS 








For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


Alphacolor Liquid Tempera 
in Plastic Squeeze Bottle 

Formulated to prevent hardening ot 
settling in the container, the new Alpha- 
color Liquid Tempera is unharmed by 


freezing in transit or storage and is offered 
in 25 colors, plus five fluorescent colors. 
It is supplied in two or four-ounce plastic 
squeeze bottles with dispenser tops 
Weber Costello Co., Chicago Heights, Ill. 


For more details circle 24603 on mailing card. 


Improved Wayne Power Sweeper 
Features Larger Engine and Muffler 
The improved Wayne Model 703 
power sweeper sweeps more than 40,000 
square feet per hour and is compact and 
maneuverable. A larger engine that pro- 
vides longer service life and improved 


ys Ke . a a 
fuel economy, and a larger muffler that 
reduces engine sound level are two of the 
basic modifications of the new unit de- 
signed for multiple applications, including 
parking lots, garages, and schools and 
other public buildings. Wayne Mfg. Co., 
1201 Lexington Ave., Pomona, Calif. 


For more details circle #604 on mailing card 


Radial-Arm Power Tool 
Is Budget Priced 

The 925-E, an economy workshop ma- 
chine with the advantages of a radial- 
arm power tool, is designed to supplement 
the existing DeWalt “Power Shop” line. 
Special features of the new unit include 


wy 


‘ ee 


Lm 


P eg i 


a 


a custom built totally-enclosed motor 
which delivers 1.8 horsepower at the cut- 
ting spindle, a cam-type safety key switch 
which actuates in any direction and can 
be removed when the power is shut off, 
and a dual arbor motor shaft. DeWalt, 
Inc., Lancaster, Pa. 
For more details circle #605 on mailing card. 
(Continued on page 212) 
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“INSIDE OUT TEST”’ 


on Kewaunee Furniture... 
substantiates reputed superior quality 





The sagacious savant, conducting the infallible Kewaunee 
“INSIDE OUT TEST,” is obviously a figment of our 
artist’s imagination. Nevertheless, he humorously personi- 
fies thousands of scientists, chemists and doctors who have 
had the opportunity to work with Kewaunee scientific 


equipment. While only a few have first hand knowledge of 


the many obscure details which combine to form the finest 
technical furniture manufactured, the rest instinctively 
realize that it’s the fulfillment of ‘‘their heart’s desire.” 
When you’re looking at laboratory furniture . . . look at it 
from the “inside out”. . . study its construction and then 
buy Kewaunee with assurance. 

Our local representative will gladly call but, if you prefer, 
we'll send a complete catalogue. 


See Kemtech Stock Furniture at the Educationa/ Conventions 
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IN STOCK! 


A large selection of 
furniture is con- 
stantly stocked to 
provide 30 day de- 
livery 


*High productivity with mod- 
ern streamlined manufacturing 
methods provide top quality 
furniture at minimum cost 
Look for these important 
structural features when evalu- 


aling equipment 


General Sales Office 
Kewaunee Technical Furniture Company 
3004 W. Front St., Statesville, N. C. 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 





Here’s the new 


ean lightweight, low-priced floor maintenance 


machine designed, built and equipped to squarely meet 
modern need for both scrubbing and polishing small area 


floor surfaces. 


This new Super Service Port-Able 13SP scrubs, cleans, 
polishes — does everything any big floor machine can do. 
It brings to small area duty the efficiency of the big machine 
at a fraction of big machine price. Anybody can use it — 
easily carried up and down stairs. It is so handy, easy to use, 
and economical of labor that many are replacing big ma- 
chines with this compact unit for multiple small and con- 
gested large areas. Now available from your local Super 
distributor. See it. Try it. 


@ it shampoos rugs, carpets, 
scrubs and polishes floors 

@ Lightweight, practically inde- 
structible solution tank made 
of high impact Royalite 

@ Complete 13’ brush equip- 
ment with standard alum- 
inum drive plates 

@ Self-lubricated—no grease 
leaks 

@ Power-Grip Nylon drive—no 
slipping, stretching belt 
drive, no metal-to-metal 
gears 

@ Fully adjustable handle 
provides operator comfort 

@ Light, easily handled and 
carried about 

@ Quiet — use it at all times of 
day or night 


THE NATIONAL SUPER SERVICE COMPANY 


Solution will not spill from tank under 
any conditions of use or storage. Tank 
is completely non-corrosive! 


WRITE FOR DETAILED AND SPECIFICATION DATA 
ASK YOUR LOCAL SUPER DISTRIBUTOR 


Please send catalog and data on the new Super Service Port-Able 13SP. 


NAME TITLE 





ADDRESS 





ZONE STATE 
“Once Over Does Ie” 





SUPER s2ct72% 


Power Suction Claaners + 
SINCE 5 ¢ Gaality 
“THE DRAFT HORSE OF POWER CLEANING MACHINES” 








1956 N. 13th St., Toledo 2, Ohio 








For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


Improved Carriage Suspension 
on Remington Electric Typewriter 

The most important single development 
on the new Remington Electric Type- 
writer is the new carriage suspension de- 
sign, a totally new cushioning system that 
produces a light, fast and _ responsive 
touch. The typist is able to dial a precise 
adjustment for carbon copies with Coor- 
dinated Copy Controls, two dials that set 
the printwork shading and carriage posi- 


tion for normal or extra-thick paper packs. 
A different pressure regulator for each 
character on the keyboard, a slide-up ver- 
tical scale that shows how many usable 
lines remain at the bottom of the sheet, 
an “erasing table,” and transparent paper 
holders are among the many new engi- 
neering and operating features of the type- 
writer, available in six colors. Remington 
Rand, Inc., Div. of Sperry Rand Corp., 
315 Park Ave. S., New York 10. 


For more details circle #4606 on mailing card. 


Airkem Gold 
Destroys “Difficult” Odors 

Formulated with ingredients particularly 
effective against the difficult odors of cook- 
ing, paint and other heavy odors, Airkem 
Gold does not perfume the air, desensitize 
the sense of smell or leave an objection- 
able end odor. It adds an air freshened 
effect and is available in liquid or solid 
form. Airkem, Inc., 241 E. 44th St., New 
York 17. 


For more details circle 4607 on mailing card 


Heavy-Duty Electric Sander 

Has Orbital or Straight Line Motion 
Model 692 Orbit/Line Sander, a heavy- 

duty electrical tool, does either orbital or 

straight line sanding work at the flick of 


a convenient motion switch. No tools are 
required for changing the motion pattern 
or for replacing sandpaper, and a non- 
slip rubber belt delivers powerful strokes 
for both sanding actions. A dust pick up 
unit is optional, and consists of a hose that 
attaches to any vacuum cleaner for re- 
moving over 90 per cent of fine sanding 
dust, permitting painting and staining in 
the same area. Skil Corp., 5033 Elston 
Ave., Chicago 30. 


For more details circle #4608 on mailing card 
(Continued on page 214) 
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with PROVEN 


GRAFLEX A-V 


GRAFLEX SCHOOL MASTER* 
FILMSTRIP AND SLIDE PROJECTOR 


Ideal for large audiences and small groups as well. filmstrips into storage container automatically. 500 
Many advanced time-saving features make the watt and 750 watt manual or remote control models 
School Master the favorite projector of teachers from $84.50. 

everywhere. Handles filmstrip or 2” x 2” slides with School Master 750, above, is shown with exclu- 
equal ease. Exclusive built-in carrying handle. En- sive accessory rewind take-up and semi-automatic 
tire Condenser system removes as a unit for clean- slide changer. 

ing. Exclusive accessory rewind take-up rewinds 


E-Z VIEWER for convenient illuminated previewing of 
single frame filmstrips « 3-times enlargement e Folding stand 
permits 45° viewing angle e Positive advance e Easy to thread 
e Only 415” wide, 23,” high and 53,” long e Weight 24 ounces. 
Only $15.95. 


GRAFLEX GRAFLEX 


| nstuclor' 150 


FILMSTRIP PROJECTOR 
WITH EXCLUSIVE PUsH-BuTTON -PM TAPE 


FILM ADVANCE ONLY $99Q/5 RECORDER 


Classic Projector Master Tape Recorder records an 
inaudible signal on tape for automatically advanc- 
ing filmstrips in School Master and other remote 


Specifically designed for smaller audiences, the 
Instructor 150 is particularly useful in the instruction 
of smaller classes, lecture and study groups. Just 


push a button to advance the film. Light, easy to control 
require both sight and sound combination for an 


projectors. Ideal for those lessons that 


carry ... and costs so little! 3” f/3.5 lens. Push- 
button on-off switch e Rear elevation adjustment 
e Built-in film take-up compartment e« Complete Features push-button operation, built-in tape 


operating instructions permanently affixed to pro- _ splicer, two speakers plus high frequency extender, 
carrying case, and latest safety wiring, $249.50. 


effective classroom program 


jector. 
Model AV-5 ($219.95 has all the above features except the 
automatic electronic projector control. 


*Trade Mark. All prices subject to change without notice. 


For additional information on equipment shown, write 
Dept. NS-21, Graflex, Inc.. Rochester 3, N. Y. A sub- 


sidiary of General Precision Equipment Corporation 
A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT corPoRATION CGP) 
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NEW 


Magnetic Tape Cabinet 


5” and 7” tape compartments 
Each section 19” x 77%” x 7744”. May 
be used independently for wall 
mounting. Two selections may be 
stacked back to back with film strip 
and slide cabinets. Each section 
holds 27 5” or 7” diameter tapes. 
Gray hammerloid enamel finish. No. 
5-7 Tape Cabinets, each sec. $13.00* 


Tape and Film Cabinet 


Keep your precious 
recorded tapes, film 
strips and slides in 
perfect condition in 
these specially-de- 
signed all-steel cabi- 
nets. Photo shows 
cabinets stacked on 


handy cart. Cabi- 

nets may be used 

separately as de- 

sired. No. 5-7 5” 

Tape Cabinet—19” 

x7%4" x7” each 

section $13.00° 

No. 10FS Film Strip—Slide Cabinet only less trays. 
Ship. wt. 42 Ibs. $53.00° 

No. 10F Tray for 90 film strips. Each $2.00* 

No. 10S Tray for 280 2” x 2” slides. Each $5.00* 

No. 16 Mobile Cart only. Ship. wt. 20 Ibs. $28.00° 
Complete 3 in 1 cabinet as illustrated $115.00° 


Portable Steel Projec- 
tion Stand 


Four 3” casters, two 
with brakes. Height 
41”. Stable, tapering 
design (19” x 31%” at 
bottom) 18” x 26” at 
top. Rail on 3 sides. 
With non-skid rubber 
shock-proof mat. All 
steel, with 1” tubular ‘ 
steel frame. Baked Y 
enamel in tan or gray. 


*All prices F.0.8. Minneapolis 





polis 13, Minn. 
I am aiaeinals in your line of A-V 
storage equipment. Please send catalog. 
Name________ Company __ 
See 
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I 
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Synchro-Monroe P-03 
Is Punch Tape Adding Machine 
Designed exclusively for data processing 
in accountancy, the new P-03 Synchro- 
Monroe Punch Tape Adding Machine is 
available in both single-register and du- 
plex models. Compatible with data proc- 
essors of all service bureaus, the P-03 uni- 


versalizes source data origination in proc- 
essing for accounting. The machine fea- 
tures automatic repetition of all code 
information, and the keyboard symbols 
provide clear-cut identification of operat- 
ing controls. Monroe Calculating Machine 
Co., Inc., Orange, N.J. 


For more details circle 2609 on mailing card 


All-Purpose Clear Finish 
Introduced by Pratt and Lambert 
Versatile, wear resistant and tough, 
Varmor is a new all-purpose clear finish 
which provides a satisfactory combination 
for outdoor and indoor application. It is 
a durable, tough finish for floors, walls, 
furniture and other surfaces. It withstands 
detergents, acids, alkalis, alcohol, salt wa- 
ter and cleaning fluids and requires no 
waxing. Ready to use, Varmor may be 
applied by brush, roller or spray on either 
new work or over old finishes in good 
condition. It gives an exceptionally clear 
and unclouded finish which allows the nat- 
ural appearance of wood to remain un- 
cheeaged, and may be used over bare wood 
or over conventional stains or paste wood 
fillers. Pratt & Lambert-Inc., Tonawanda 
t., Buffalo, N.Y. 


For more details circle 2610 on mailing card 


Science Kit No. 250 
For Teaching Lower Grades 

Materials enabling a teacher to demon- 
basic concepts of physical 


strate many 


& | 
Sls! 


science through classroom experiments 
make up the new LaPine Elementary Sci- 
Kit No. 250. A bulletin and a man- 
ual are among the 47 different types of 
materials included in the kit which is 
planned for use in the lower grades, and 
comes complete with a wooden cabinet 
designed for storage of kit materials. 
Arthur S. LaPine & Co., 6001 S. Knox 
Ave., Chicago 29. 
For more details circle 4611 on mailing card 
(Continued on page 216) 
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For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


Mr. 


SAYS: 


I've got the 
products 
ifomell-tela 
most all, 
From tableware 
ommelTallale Matel! 
Just pick up 
your phone” 
And make the call. 


Chemicals 


K-O-L Supreme 
King in the Kitchen . . . one of the finest 
compounds for machine dishwashing op- 
erations. Prevents stain and film on table- 
ware and glasses. K-O-L Supreme has no 
caustic or toxic ingredients. For all water 
conditions. Obtainable only through your 
DuBois Representative. Ask him about our 
other school sanitation products, too. 


ning experience at your se 


DuBOIS CHEMICALS, INC. 


Broadway at 7th ¢ Cincinnati 2, 0. 


““Stationary’’ racks 
in single or double 
face units snap-lock 
rigidly together to fit 
any space or provide 
capacity required 


COAT and HAT RACKS 


Style D.F. 550, Portable Checker Rack (illustrated) 
is 5 ft. 2 in. long: holds 40 coats and hats 
wherever needed on large. ball-bearing-swiv 
casters. Comes with or without checks and snap-on 
numbers. Strongly welded of square tubular. heavy 
gauge and highly embossed furniture steel Smart 
in modern baked finishes. Give lifetime service - 
never sag. creak or sway. 3 ft.. 4 & 5 ft. units avail- 
able. as well as other efficient space saving a 1ip 
ment for every church, school, commercial, 
industrial and institutional need 


Write for Bulletin CK-25 


OGEL-PETERSON CO. 


Rt. 83 and Madison St., Elmhurst, Hl. 
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“..-COMES A PAUSE 
IN THE DAY'S 
OCCUPATION..."/ 
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...KNOWN AS THE TEACHERS’ HOUR! 


A time to relax—a time to reflect! Are the fledglings pro- 
gressing ? How’s their technique...speed—stance—stroke ? 
It’s satisfying to be a perfectionist...and to help develop 
this in other minds and hands. Credit, too for the pre- 
cision-built Olympia Typewriters...serving as partners 
in perfection. 

These superb typewriters come fully-equipped with the 
finest, most advanced typing aids...from exclusive 
spring-cushioned keytops to convenient half-spacing. 
Features that are easier to teach with...to learn on! 
Important, too, is Olympia’s reputation for easy, quiet, 
trouble-free performance, year after year...cutting 
maintenance costs to an absolute minimum. 


it’s built best of all!’’ 
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For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


No wonder more and more schools, from coast to coast, 
are selecting Olympia. Why not put one to the test your- 
self—before you decide on any other typewriter! 


i on ee 
OLYMPIA DIVISION NC 
Inter-Continental Trading Corp. 

90 West Street, New York 6, New York j 


{SPECIAL 
‘ OFFER 


P A FREE COPY OF 
ALAN C. LLOYD'S 


@ “The Typing 
' Teacher As 





Gentlemen: 


articles...“The Typing Teacher As A 
Technician”... to the address below. 


Please send me a copy of Alan C. Lloyd's 


A Technician’’ 


-+.an informative 


Name 








Address 








e City Zone State 
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Photometric Lighting Fixtures 
Truly Modular in Length 


ceiling or stem 
libraries, 


Cc lose 


Designed for 
mounting in classrooms, offices, 


drafting rooms, laboratories and other 
areas of the school, the Wakefield Pho- 
tometric is an attractively styled lighting 
fixture of white enameled steel that has 
no visible fasteners, welds or knockouts. 
Available in four or eight-foot lengths, the 


Photometric has an injection molded re- 
fractor in styrene or acrylic that is easily 
removed without tools for relamping or 
cleaning. When connected in luminous 
rows, the truly modular units have no 
opaque metal between them to cause dis- 
tracting contrast. The Wakefield Co., 731 
South Water St., Vermilion, Ohio. 


For more details circle 4612 on mailing card. 


Laminating Method 
Offered with Thermo-Fax Machines 

A new process for laminating papers, 
cards, charts, records, photographs and 
other written or printed documents with 
plastic film is now possible on Thermo- 
Fax machines. Existing copying machines 
made by the firm laminate without special 


or to My intermediate speed, Asiinn/y — 


Teach modern methods with these strictl 
modern lathes that eliminate all hand belt 
shifting and deliver high 
speeds with the to 


It’s that easy! 

The work is done by a motor driven 
speed changer. It accelerates or slows 
the lathe to any desired speed in 
seconds. With a 10:1 ratio, this new 
variable drive makes it easy to select 
from a wide range of speeds —200 to 
2000 rpm in direct drive and 40 to 
300 rpm in back gear. 

Maximum stability and smooth 


even the neu 
f a button. 


power transmission are assured be- 
cause the drive unit is oversized. All 
pulleys and shafts are fully supported 
(eight bearings). Double V-belts 
throughout the drive eliminate slip- 
page and deliver full power to the 
spindle. Because of this rigidity and 
extra pulling power, this lathe will 
take heavy cuts at all speeds and 
precision finish cuts at high speeds. 

It is a precision lathe moderate in price 


with the versatility for safety teaching both 
beginning and advanced students. 


LDON ran TATE 


Mlustrated 
WMS6P 
13” Swing- 34” Centers 


SHELDON 


N. Knox Ave 


4266 


: “Variable Speed" 
Circular and General 
by Catalog "eed 
13” and 15” 
* ‘eneLDon 
Precision Lathes 
(Bench, Pedestal 
and Cabinet types) 
- 
13° and 15” 
SEBASTIAN 
Geared Head 
Lathes 
. 


SHELDON 
Milling 
Machines 


” 
SHELDON 
Back Geared 
Shapers 


M ACHINE CO... INC. 


Chicago 41, Ill. 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


equipment or adjustments, making it pos- 
sible to protect frequently handled papers 
and to prevent tampering with cards or 
identification. The tough, transparent seal 
resists moisture, liquids, grease and 
smudges. Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
Dept. SO-138, 900 Bush Ave., St. Paul 6, 
Minn. 


For more details circle 4613 on mailing card 


Adjustable FE 2 Easel 
Has Plastic Surface 

Roomy plastic paint trays which are 
easily removed for cleaning, and a stain 
resistant plastic surface simplify mainte- 


nance of the Billerett FE.2*Easel for stu- 
dent use and classroom demonstration. 
When not in use, the easel folds flat for 
stacking or upright storage. Its light 
weight makes it easy to handle and i 

sturdy construction ensures long use. 
Billerett Co., 1544 Embassy St., Anaheim, 


fy Calif. 


For more details circle 4614 on mailing card 


Electronic Dynamic Demonstrator 
Complete Teaching Device 

A complete electronic teaching device, 
the Transvision “Electronic Dynamic 
Demonstrator,” is designed for school and 
college classroom use in teaching the 
fundamentals of electronics through radio, 
television and radar. The low-cost device 
includes a teacher’s manual and electror- 
ics course of study, and consists of a 
three by five-foot breadboard, displayed 


blackboard style, that is assembled and 
studied circuit by circuit. When com- 
pletely assembled it is an operating tele- 
vision receiver superimposed on a large 
circuit diagram. The manual, course of 
study and lesson material tie in with the 
parts and circuits being used, and funda- 
mental principles of physics, electricity 
and electronics which apply are intro 
duced. All terminal points are easily acces- 
sible for taking voltage and current read- 
ings and a large meter movement is avail- 
able. Transvision Electronics, Inc., 460 
North Ave., New Rochelle, N.Y 
For more details circle 4615 on mailing card 
(Continued on page 220) 
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Hamilton. tnickaor. one-fold tables 


offer more in every way 











MORE Economical Use of Storage and Floor Space— Store 
Erickson One-Fold Tables in series in only 11%” of space, center 
to center. Save up to 50% of necessary storage area. Slim, trim 
design cuts storage space—there are no exposed braces, tubes, 
or pipes. Tops are protected from damage through exclusive 
Hamilton nesting. Hamilton Erickson tables permit maximum use of 
all floor space, even in narrow corridors or when pillars interfere. 


MORE Comfortable Seating—Erickson bench tables are easy 
to get in and out of—no crossbars to bump or straddle, no bench 
sag or bounce as people are seated. Seat 16 solidly and comfort- 
ably, with trays. Understructures are clean, uncluttered, snag-free. 


MORE Saving of Custodial Time—Quick, single-cycle un- 
folding operation—one motion unlocks and opens this table— 
and it closes in the same manner. Powerful torsion springs 
do the work. 


MORE Strength, Dependability—These tables give you 
strength in steel where it's needed—under the top and benches. 
Heavy steel framework provides underbench and table support 
necessary with bouncing children or stout matrons. Sound engi- 
neering and construction assure years of maintenance-free service. 


WRITE TODAY for full information and planning assistance 
on the use of any or all of the Erickson products shown here. 





ERICKSON portable products division 











One-Fold Portabie Table with 
Bench. Available in 6-foot, 7-foot, 


8-foot, 10-foot, and 12-foot sizes. 
(Available with or without bench.) 


o 


CHOOSE FROM MORE THAN 60 
PORTABLE MULTIPURPOSE UNITS 


ONE-FOLD ! 
TABLES 
(without bench) 


. PORTABLE PLATFORMS 
Whe 


TENNIS TABLES 


a new dimensions in time and 
space efficiency for: physicians; 

dentists; industrial, hospital, school 

laboratories; draftsmen; printers; 

libraries; home laundries. 


PROFESSIONAL: AND SCIENTIFIC FURNITURE 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wisconsin 








Write for illustrated material 
THONET INDUSTRIES INC. 
One Park Ave., New York 16. 


SHOWROOMS: New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Dallas, Miami, 
Atlanta, Statesville, N. C., 


Paris, France. 


Available with your Key- 
stone Overhead Projector — 
at reasonable cost are these 
prepared materials: 

1. Science Transparencies 

a splendid series of stand- 
ard (3% x 4 in.) slides on Bi- 
ology, Physics, General Sci- 
ence, Health, Elementary Sci- 
ence. 

2. Social Studies Transpar 
encies, standard size, 344 x 4 

3. Map Slides, 3*4 x 4 in. 

4. Polaroid Transparencies, 
34% x 4in. 

5. Tachistoslides for teach- 
ing Reading, Music, Type- 
writing, Shorthand, Arithme- 
tic, and Foreign Languages. 


218 For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


An Overhead Projector 
is only as Valuable as 


its TOTAL 
USEFULNESS.7 


in the 
Classroom 


DESIGNED BY 


ILMARI TAPIOVAARA 


THONET 


SINCE 1830 MAKERS OF FURNITURE FOR PUBLIC USE 








The 
KEYSTONE 
Overhead 
Projector 

6. PRACTICAL USABLE 
Handmade Slides and Trans- 
parency Materials. Etched 
Glass Slides used with or- 
dinary lead pencil. 

7. And Other Uses — pro- 
jection of 2 in. and 2% in. 
Slides, Strip Film, Microscop- 
ic Slides Tachistoscopic 
Slides. 

The Keystone Overhead 
Projector and many of the 
items listed are available for 
purchase in many states. 

under TITLE Ill 

of the NDEA 
KEYSTONE VIEW CO., 
Meadville, Pa. Since 1892, 
Producers of Superior Visual 
Aids. 








--- 


Because they are designed and fabricated under 


the supervision of licensed professional engineers, 
all steel used conforms to the Standard Specifi- 
cations of the American Society of Testing Mate- 
rials, and the shop practices employed insures 
the best of quality in workmanship. 
If you are planning a bleacher installation 
why not write: 


TANK CORP. 
BLEACHER DIVISION 
P.O. BOX 14, BUFFALO 5, NEW YORK 
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Se eed 


WonBuprin 66 


“the safe way out” 


ED Rae 


Te me-te-tlell(-+-t-me-$ 4-1-1 | 


@ Stainless steel... slim silhouette 

. sure safe operation. 
They’re all yours in the Von Duprin 66, 
the exit device that introduced the industry 
to the practical beauty of stainless steel. 


Available in rim, mortise lock and 
vertical rod models (in bronze as well 

as stainless steel) with a smart new series 
of matching outside trims. 

Write for your copy of Bulletin 581... 
full details on construction, function 

and accessory items. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO. + VON DUPRIN DIVISION 
402 W. MARYLAND ST. + INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 


Vol. 67, No. 2, February 1961 For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 





Wall Mount Fountain-Cooler 
Is Semi-Recessed 

Wall mounted to facilitate floor mainte- 
nance and Save space, the new Halsey 


Taylor Cooler-Fountain is completely en- 
closed in type 304 stainless steel. The 
compact, semi-recessed unit projects only 
7% inches from the wall, is 14% inches 
wide and 39 inches high. It has a water- 
cooled condenser and six-gallon per hour 
capacity. The stainless steel not only 
makes it easy to keep clean, but with the 
streamlined design, it is an attractive addi- 
tion to corridor or room. The Halsey W. 
Taylor Co., Warren, Ohio. 
For more details circle 4616 on mailing card 


Lime-A-Way Acid Detergent 
Removes Stains and Soil 

An acid detergent for quickly removing 
stains and food soil which are unaffected 
or slowly removed by alkaline detergents, 
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- GEORGE F. CRAM CO 





- Africa’s Changing Face 


<G-F ~~ These 23 Recent. - 
Changes? 


DOES YOUR MAP SHOW — 
GABON—DAHOMEY and many other new Republics? 


If not, your map is obsolete. CRAM’S new BIG 53” 
wall map of Africa is the very latest and up-to-date. 


Send for NEW Catalog No. 93, showing many other new maps and globes. 


School and Library Division 
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CHAD — TOGO — NIGER — 





WASHINGTON STREET 
INDIANA 


730 E. 
s INDIANAPOLIS 6, 








Lime-A-Way is safe to use and will not 
harm skin, nylon, metal surfaces, china or 
glassware, according to the report. It is 
developed primarily for use in deliming 
dish machines, steam tables and other 
areas on which lime builds up as a result 
of hot water and steam. It can also be 
used to clean coffee urns, drinking foun- 
tains, glassware and stainless steel surfaces 
and for restoring aluminum surfaces and 
whitening cement or tile. Economics Lab- 
oratory, Inc., 250 Park Ave., New York 17. 
For more details circle 3617 on mailing card 


Housekeeping Cart 
Facilitates Maintenance 


Mounted on four-inch ball bearing rub- 
ber-tired casters, the new Atlas Janitors 
and Maids Cart is easy to maneuver and 
has protective rubber bumpers on corners. 
The cart has three shelves for linen stor- 
age, a platform for holding mop buckets 
and wringer, holders for mops and 
brooms, a large sized laundry bag which 
fastens at the handle, and a top tray for 
holding sanitary supplies. It is constructed 
of heavy gauge steel, finished in Ham- 
merloid gray baked enamel. Atlas Prod- 
ucts Co., 3825 S. Racine, Chicago 9. 


For more details circle #618 on mailing card. 


Pixmobile Audio-Ed Booth 
Provides Student Comfort and Safety 
Designed to provide student conven- 
ience, safety, acoustical control, isola- 
tion, and a comfortable working height, 
the Pixmobile Audio-Ed Language Lab- 
oratory Booth is constructed of heavy 
gauge steel to ensure strength and rigidity 
throughout the booth as well as the di- 
vider panels. Available in standard and 


convertible-top models, in continuous 
booths of from two-student positions to 
as many as may be desired for each row, 
the Pixmobile units surround the student 
with acoustical panels on three sides. 
Desk tops are 29 inches from the floor, 
work surfaces are covered with laminated 
plastic, and all edges and corners are 
rounded to provide maximum student 
safety. Advance Furnace Co., 2310 E. 
Douglas, Wichita 7, Kans. 
For more details circle 4619 on mailing card 
(Continued on page 224) 
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PORTION 
CONTROL... 


its economies are directly 
related to your selection of 4 \> 
the right utensils. 


No other manufacturer in the 
institutional cooking utensil field 
can match the wide range of 
sizes, styles, shapes and finishes 
available to you in... 
Wear-Ever Aluminum. 


Be sure to insist 
Weal: ever 


on this famous trade- 
mark of quality on 
the utensils you buy. 


ALUMINUM 


WEAR-EVER 


WEAR-EVER ALUMINUM, INC 
WEAR-EVER BUILDING, NEW KENSINGTON, PA 


New Catalog! Shows ca- 
pacities, no. of servings 
(in ozs.) jor most com- 
monly used utensils. Free! 
Send for your copy today. 











WHAT'S YOUR C.L.Q. 


TAKE THIS IPI EST TO FIND OU 


KNOWING THE CORRECT ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ABOUT CANCER COULD SAVE YOUR LIFE 


1 Leukemia is cancer of the blood-forming tissues. 
j 





D, All forms of life, including plants, can develop cancer. 


3 Cancer is not contagious. 
4 More men than women die of cancer. 


5 Pain is a late cancer symptom. 
6 Cancer can strike anyone at any age. 

















A biopsy (examination of suspected tissue removed from the 
body) is the only method of proving whether cancer is present. 





Surgery or irradiation, or both, are the 
only means of curing cancer. 


O An annual health checkup is one of the most effective 





weapons against cancer. 


10 Over one million Americans are alive today, cured of cancer. 
SCORING: 10: Excellent 
6 to 9: Fair AMERICAN 


5 or less: Danger! For your own protection, 
learn more about cancer. Write to ‘‘Cancer’”’ 
—c/oyour local post office. ANCER 


‘2NaL LUV YAFONVO LAOGV SINAWALVLIS ASAHL JO NAL TIV ‘SHAMSNV Nee E]Y 
*CANCER INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT 
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Projected 
PICTURES 
TELL YOUR 


PLAN Your Ouue 


COLOR FILMSTRIP 


To Tell! ez SLIDE PRESENTATION 


To Sell! 


Many fine pictures and photographs are available to you right m your 
ready to assemble into a strong, visual presentation. Sequen 
an SVE 


filmstrip or slide presentation provides what you need to tell your story! 


vicinity... 
tially connected and supported by simple picture captions 


IMPRESSIVE . . . IDEAL FOR GROUP SHOWING ... ECONOMICAL 


VISUALIZE your educa- No finer, taster way to project important educational ideas or emotional 
tional program and activi- 
ties to gain support of 


parents and community. 


appeals to all kinds of audiences . . . of all ages than with a well-orga 


nized SVE filmstrip or slide presentation 


HAVE YOU BEEN STOPPED BECAUSE OF PRICE? 


Phen investigate now! Existing art and photos, camera amateurs, plus 


support of local groups and industries solve 2/Srds of the cost problem! 


SVE adds technical skills and educational counsel as well as the world’s 
SPARK your school or largest laboratory facilities for quality work at moderate prices 
community drives for 
legislation, fund-raising, 


and recruitment. 


Ask for Samples of What Others Have Done 
1335 DIVERSEY 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. cuicaco 4, 











When you buff floors... 
buff without abrading 


Don’t buff your floors with faster with less swirl marks 


the stripping action of gritty, 
nylon abradants. Use Brillo 
Steel Wool Floor Pads to 
smooth out and harden the 
protective wax coating to a 
high-gloss finish. 


The cross-stranded steel fi- 
bers are compressed to wear 
longer... to clean and polish 
thoroughly in all directions. 
Because Brillo Pads are solid 
discs, they cover the entire 
working surface to do the job 


. .. give an even, mirror-like 
finish no other pads can equal. 

There's a Brillo Solid Disc 
Steel Wool Floor Pad for 
every job .. . scrubbing, dry 
cleaning or buffing. Send for 
free instructive folder today. 





To strip floors completely 
Use BRILLO Syndisc* 
REVERSIBLE FLOOR PADS 








& we é LLO 


SOLID-pDISC 
STEEL WOOL FLOOR PADS 


BRILLO—fhe Safe Way to Beautiful Floors 


BRILLO MFG. CO., INC., BROOKLYN 1, N. Y. 


Vol. 67, No. 2, February 1961 


Feel the difference after a Brillo buffing. The hardening 
action of steel wool produces an unmatched finish. 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 





Disturbing 
Sounds 


dal A NI 
ATA 
Where 
They 
Start— 


WITH 
HARDWOOD 
PRODUCTS 
SOUND INSULAT- 
ING DOORS 





— — 


SZ 


Isolate disturbing noise and sound in music 
and band rooms, gymnasiums, workshops 
and hallways with this nationally famous 
sound insulating door. Pre-measured for 
sound reduction, you know in advance the 
final noise factor. Sound Insulating Doors 
come in 35, 40 and 43 decibel degrees of 
transmission loss — controlling a full range 
of sound intensity. Write for details or con- 
sult your architect or acoustical engineer. 


Get this FREE brochure 


It tells in under- 
staondable non-technical 
language how SOUND 
INSULATING DOORS 
function — how sound 
intensity is measured 
and controlled. 


Practice 
Room 


Corridor 


WRITE BOX NS 


HARDWOOD PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


NEENAH @ WISCONSIN 
NEW YORK © CHICAGO © BOSTON © CLEVELAND 


Colorful Game-time Climber 
Formed in Shape of Turtle 

A new climber formed in the shape of 
a jumbo turtle is approximately two feet 
high and has indented steps on three sides 
that permit youngsters to climb over and 
around it, or to sit on it. Of rugged fiber- 


glass reinforced with structural steel tube, 
the green and orange Turtle Climber will 
not chip, peel or fade and is strong, light- 
weight and portable. Game4ime, Inc., 
Litchfield, Mich. 


For more details circle #620 on mailing card 


Concentrated Liquid Cleaner 
for Hard Surfaces 

In addition to providing maximum 
cleaning action, Liquid Ben Hur meets the 
specifications of the Asphalt Tile Institute 
and Rubber Manufacturers Association. It 
cleans efficiently without producing exces- 
sive foam, thus eliminating baseboard spot- 
ting, cleans without stripping wax, picks 
up easily, and lifts stubborn soil without 
softening, bleeding or staining hard floor 
covering. Ben Hur can be used on ter- 
razzo, marble, concrete, vinyl tile, lino- 
leum, sealed wood floors, vinyl-asbestos 
tile, steel, painted wood or plastic uphol- 
stered furniture, rubber tile, leather, ce- 
ramic tile, venetian blinds, porcelain, and 
wall coverings. Colgate-Palmolive Co., 300 
Park Ave., New York 22. 


For more details circle 24621 on mailing card 


Compact, Lightweight “Envoy” 

Is Budget-Priced Dictating Machine 
Simple controls, built-in indexing sys- 

tem for easy finding of words and phrases 

for both dictator and trans: riber, and low 


price are features of the new “Envoy” 
tape dictating and transcribing machine. 
Weighing less than nine pounds, the ma- 
is compact and easily carried to 
It is equipped with a 90- 
and has controls for fast 
forward and fast reverse. The versatile 
machine is simple enough for use any- 
where for dictating correspondence, and 
for recording conferences, interviews and 
telephone conversations. Edison Voice- 
writer Div., McGraw-Edison Co., West 
Orange, N. J. 
For more details circle 4622 on mailing card 
(Continued on page 226) 


chine 
place of use. 
minute tape 


224 For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 








BRONZE or ALUMINUM 


MEMORIALS © HONOR ROLLS 
DONOR & PORTRAIT TABLETS 


LIGHTING 
FIXTURES 


WROUGHT IRON 
BRONZE 
STAINLESS STEEL 
ALUMINUM 


ARCHITECTURAL LETTERS 


BRONZE, ALUMINUM, NICKEL-SILVER 


illustrated Catalogs Sent on Request 


MEIERJOHAN-WENGLER 


CINCINNATI 3, OHIO, 


> 
‘ 
(\\ 
VA 
% 1102 W. %th St 
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SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 


Easiest and lowest cost way yet to 
make hundreds of multi-colored copies! 


Everything is automatic, leaving 
you free for other work at the same 
time. Feeds, prints and counts 330 
copies (thin papers to cards, even 
newsprint) in just 3 minutes; shuts 
off when done. Write for informa- 
tion and details about a one-week 
free trial! 
Hoye HEYER Incorporated 


1862-H S. Kostner Ave. 
Chicago 23, Illinois 
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Furniture for office and classroom by All-Steel 


Beautifully styled All-Steel School Office Furniture is engi- 
neered and quality built to give lasting service and satis- 
faction. Save and protect your school dollars with All-Steel 
Furniture. Here is furniture made to last for years—retains 
its lustrous beauty, requires minimum maintenance and All-Steel 
care. You'll enjoy the functional styling and efficiency. 
All-Steel makes a complete line of steel furniture for the 
teacher and the administration offices. Steel clothing lock- 
ers are another All-Steel product. 
See your ASE dealer or write for catalog. 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. 


Aurora linois 


ASE Lockers are known for their rugged quality 


Teacher’s desks and posture chairs are avail- 
construction and dependable service 


Choose All-Steel Furniture for functional beauty 
able in a wide range of sizes and colors 


and maximum efficiency. 


Vol. 67, No. 2, February 1961 For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 








VD BOooKs— 


A publishing milestone 
for science educators... 


INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION 
IN 
PHYSICS 


Proceedings of the Interna- 
tional Conference on Physics 
Education 


Organized under the auspices of 
the International Union of Pure 
and Applied Physics. Edited by 
SANBORN C. Brown, M.1.T., and 
NorRMAN CLARKE, Institute of 
Physics and The Physical Soctety. 


A collection of the facts, ideas and 
opinions exchenged during the 
Conference, this is the first attempt 
to survey the problems of physics 
education, to look at the field as a 
whole. It deals with physics educa- 
tion from high school through the 
graduate level, in the light of edu- 
cation systems in the major coun- 
tries of the world. 


Covers eleven major points 


e Physics as a part of general 

education 

e@ Examinations in physics 

@ Selection of students 

@ Work of the American Physical 

Science Study Committee 

e The place of laboratory work 

@ Teacher training 

e Postgraduate training 

e Use of television and films in 

teaching 

e Teaching physics to engineers, 

chemists, and other science students 

e Teaching mathematics 

e The impact of organizations of 

professional physicists 

A Technology Press Book, M.LT. 
1960 208 pages $4.50 


SEND NOW FOR YOUR ON-APPROVAL 
copy 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


440 PARK AVENUE SOUTH 
NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


Inc. 








Round, Square or Hexagon Shapes 
In Portable Folding Table Line 
Designed to nest and store compactly, 
the new line of Schieber portable folding 
“shape tables” can be folded and rolled 
from the room or against the wall on their 
own markproof neoprene swivel casters, 
leaving the area clear for other uses and 
eliminating the need for table trucks. 
Available in round, hexagon and square 
shapes in two sizes, 48 or 60 inches across 


the center, the tables are equipped with 
four tubular metal legs with cross supports 
that curve outward for stability and two 
crutch-tipped center legs that fold down 
firmly on the floor to prevent shifting. 
Table tops are of seven-ply wood with 
decorative, washable Formica surfaces in a 
choice of colors. Schieber Mfg. Co., 12955 
Inkster Rd., Detroit 39, Mich. 


For more details circle 4623 on mailing card 


Economy Priced Bulletin Board 
Offered in Takork 


Featuring the Congoleum-Naim E-Z 
Clean Cork composition wear layer and 
Clear Cushion vinyl impregnated felt back- 
ing, Takork is an economy priced bulletin 
board cork available in gray, green or tan 
49 inches wide. It can be used in framed 
cork bulletin boards, and for application 
to compressible backing boards and worn 
out bulletin boards. Congoleum-Nairn Inc., 
195 Belgrove Drive, Kearny, N.J. 


For more details circle 4624 on mailing card 


Model 3-A Electro-Air Unit 
for Single Room Use 

The new “Single Room” Model 3-A 
Electro-air Cleaner has a 200 cfm capac- 
ity and is designed to remove smoke, pol- 


len, dust, dirt and other air-borne par- 


from such as class 


offices, 


ticles small areas, 
rooms, teachers’ rooms and con- 
ference rooms. Completely re-styled, it 
has a recessed instrument panel, beaded 
chrome trim and plastic control knob. The 
new electrical automatic 
high tension connection and a new sys- 
tem of electrical interlock for safety and 
ease of servicing. Electro-air Cleaner Co.., 
Inc., Olivia & Sproul, McKees Rocks, Pa. 
For more details circle 4625 on mailing card 
(Continued on page 228) 
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For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 
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WAYNE BASKETBALL 
BACKSTO PS work wonders 


in fitting any gym design 


Backward fold 
Ceiling mounted 


Fold up, 
wail mounted 


Stationary, 
ceiling mounted 


Stationary, wali braced, 
ceiling mounted 


re 


4 
j 
4 
4 
| 


Forward fold, ceiling mounted 


Virtually any requirement in 
basketball backstops, due to 
Structural conditions, can be met 
from the Wayne line—in many 
instances without ‘‘custom”’ cost 
Wayne offers over 35 basic back- 
stop designs, each with a wide 
range of adaptability. All meet 
the standards of the National 
Basketball Committee, of course 


Write for new catalog today. 


WAYNE IRON WORKS « WAYNE. PA. 
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A man like 


euben Mantz 


can be your authority 
on school sanitation and 
maintenance problems 





Reuben Mantz brings West's 78 years 
of school maintenance experience to the 
Lodi (Calif.) Public School District. 


He is one of West Chemical’s 457 school experts 
who offer you free personalized technical service 


4 


“* 


(pt | , oe 


RIGHT PRODUCT, RIGHT WAY. Urinals and toilet 
bowls get quick, thorough cleaning and disinfecting 
with odorless Klenobow!®. Mantz shows Custodian 
Aadland how free swab mop makes job easier. 


eR Sail ae . —s 


CLEANS AND DISINFECTS IN ONE STEP. Wescodyne® is demonstrated to Mrs. DIRT DISAPPEARS. All-Purpose Cleaner makes short 


Hilda Hops, Cafeteria Manager of the George Washington School. Mantz shows work of dirt on all surfaces. Mantz tells Custodian 


procedures that assure maximum protection, points out that Wescodyne is used Waters (center) and District Supt. Hoover how 


throughout the school — from classroom floors to locker rooms, to infirmary. blend of soap, detergent and chlorophyll does it. 


A technical expert like Reuben Mantz can analyze your re- America’s foremost 
quirements, help you get more for your maintenance budget. specialists in 

He’s experienced at solving problems with an efficient West . . 
Maintenance Program. He works with your staff — gives free school sa nitation 
instruction, free supervision and free periodic follow-up. and maintenance 


He can guarantee improved appearance and higher sanita- [ d d Pp 
tion standards ... and show you how to reduce maintenance we." 7 7 
costs! For full information write your nearest West office WEST -nsnirs nc 
or West Chemical Products, Inc., 42-16 West St., Long Island L \ 

City 1, N. Y. In Canada, 5621-23 Casgrain Ave., Montreal. 
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You Can Do 
ItFASTER 


with 
BAKER 
SCAFFOLDS 


IN SINGLE UNITS 


IN MULTIPLE UNITS 


You Can Do Thig 


...and many more combinations 


= 











BAKER SCAFFOLDS will do the job faster with 
greater safety. Check your telephone directory 
for the name of your local BAKER SCAFFOLD 
distributor or write to the address below. 


— 


", 
‘%\ LISTED UNOER RE-EXAMINATION SERVICE 
UNDERWRITERS LABORATORIES nc 


! Uy 
“BAKER 
SCAFFOLDS 


DESIGNED FOR PORTABILITY * BUILT FOR DURABILITY 


b] 
5 


& 


r 


Write for 
Boker Scaffold 
Bulletin # 610 


BAKER-ROOS, INC 
P. O. Box 892, Indianapolis 6, indiana 
Gentlemen: Send the folder described on 
Bake? Scaffolds without obligation. 

NS 
Nome - - —— 
Organization ————————————————— 
Address__..__..__..___. 


a ——s —— 


DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


— EEE 


Versatile Grade-Aid Bookcases 
May be Used as Room Dividers 
Equipped with a choice of five adjust- 
able book shelves, or four book shelves 
and a titled magazine shelf, a new six-foot 
allsteel bookcase unit offers flexibility and 
versatility and can be used in the office 
or classroom as well as in the library. The 
easily-rearranged units are practical for 


use as room dividers, against the wall, free 
standing, back to back, or in conjunction 
with other Grade-Aid classroom storage 
equipment. Available in 36 or 48-inch 
widths, the cases are finished in tan or 
gray DuPont DuLux enamel. Grade-Aid 
Corp., 46 Bridge St., Nashua, N. H. 


For more details circle #626 on mailing card 


Ice-Clearing Product 
Has Deep, Long Action 

Improved power in snow-melting action 
is built into Ice-Foe, the non-toxic ice- 
melter for walks and drives. The new big 
particles give deep, long action through 
Pen/Ax which is scientifically blended in- 
to Ice-Foe for penetration to the bottom 
of the ice barrier for sustained, more ef- 


ficient melting. Walton-March, 1592 Deer- | 


field Rd., Highland Park, Il. 


For more details circle 2627 on mailing card 


Popcorn Warmer 
Helps Speed Sales 

Offering over eight cubic feet of stor- 
age capacity, the new Cretors Mark I 
counter Popcorn Warmer keeps popcorn 
hot, crisp and ready for immediate sale 


at athletic games and other events where 
it can be used to help raise funds for 
regular or special projects. The Cretors 
“cornditioner’ circulates thermostatically 
controlled heat in the insulated warmer. 
It is housed in an all metal pull-out 
drawer for easy servicing and the stain- 
less steel baffle assures a constant flow of 
popped corn. Low-cost operation and 
ease of handling give the Mark I added 
value to school groups. Cretors, Popcorn 
Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 
For more details circle 24628 on mailing card 
(Continued on page 232) 
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Improved ROLLER NUT 
RAPID ACTING VICES 


The simplest in construction the long- 
est wearing, most satisfactory in 
action, of any woodworking vise on 
the market. 


(7” Jaws) 


The NEW RED DEVIL 


(10” jaws) 
Abernathy is the strongest woodworking vise 


made. Popular in industrial woodworking 
plants and in Industrial Arts. 


NO SPRINGS 


Nothing to get out of order. 
Write for catalog 


ABERNATHY VISE & TOOL CO. 


133 W. Home Avenue 
Villa Park, Illinois 








Mr. Du 


SAYS: 
In schools, | 
do my chores 
Teachers like 
me too. 
| tackle problems 
by the score 
I'd love to clean 
for you! 


DuBois 


Chemicals 


GSC 


Liquid germicidal synthetic cleaner for 
combating and controlling staph gram- 
Positive and gram-negative bacteria on 
floors, walls, equipment. Sanitizes every- 
thing. Use in shower, lockers, etc. Ob- 
tainable only from DuBois. Ask about 
DuBois’ many other compounds 


DuBOIS CHEMICALS, INC. 
Broadway at 7th © Cincinnati 2, O. 
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“Nous étudions le francais intermédiaire.” 
“We're working on intermediate French.” 


“‘Nous sommes en train 
d’étudier le francais 
élémentaire.” 

“We are studying 
elementary French.” 


“‘Ce systéme-ci nous permet 
d’apprendre d'autant plus 
rapidement, nous suivons 
des cours de francais 
plus avancés.”’ 

“This system enables us to 
learn so much faster, we 
are taking more advanced 
French lessons.”’ 


969 3 
fr] i: ra) i‘ o 
$666. 


“‘Nous avons manqué la classe hier et 
nous ratrappons les lecons que 
nous avons manquées.”’ 

‘We were absent yesterday and are 
making up the lessons we missed.” 


“‘Hacemos tareas en 
espafiol durante nuestro 
periodo de estudios.”’ 

‘We're working on Spanish 
assignments during 
our study period.”’ 


$96 
eo e io 
fh] P i! 


One Meiiaisieieine: nigel console...five different activities! 


EDWARDS LANGUAGE LABORATORY 


In this typical classroom situation, one 30-position, 2-channel 
Edwards Language Laboratory serves five simultaneous activ- 
ities (4-channel models available when required). 13 beginners 
work on a master lesson using Lesson Channel 1. Nine inter- 
mediate students work on a second lesson using Channel 2. 
Three more advanced students work with tapes saved from 
an advanced class, recording their responses while erasing old 
practice material recorded by previous students. Three absen- 
tees make up work on tapes saved from a previous lesson. 
Two students use a free period for some independent lab 
work, The language laboratory is 
utilized to the fullest extent. Any 
number of separate lesson activ- 
ities or subjects may be handled. 
The instructor has complete con- 
trol over all 30 booths and can 
monitor or communicate with 
any student at any time. The in- 
structor can utilize the Edwards 
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For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


Language Laboratory's extreme flexibility to include visual 
presentations, channeling sound for films, slides, TV, etc. 
through the lesson channel's auxiliary input, He can use the 
function selector’s ReciTE position to channel the recitation of 
one student (or a conversation between himself and one stu- 
dent) to the rest of the group. The instructor may pick up any 
student tape he desires to check, or to hold as a master tape 
for later use. There are many language laboratories, but only 
Edwards offers such versatility and ease. Write today for 
detailed literature on this more effective teaching tool for 

creative language instruction. 


EDUCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
DIVISION: Edwards Company, Inc., 
Dept. 12, Norwalk, Connecticut; 
Edwards of Canada, Limited, Owen 
Sound, Ontario. Better Language 
Instruction, For More Students, The 


Most Effective Way. 
©1960 EDWARDS COMPANY, INC 
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Dunmmmssea2* 


>=" teear 


en: 


It your school has 30x 20” table space 
. and the desire to finance 
“extras” for students 


Join those* 
making 75% gross profit 





GAME-TIME'S NEW 


TURTLE CLIMBER 


In Myrtle the Turtle, children find a playground 
version of a favorite pet that they’re bound to love! 
This fascinating. new climber is 23” high by 82” long, 
and made of rugged fiberglas. Reinforced by steel 
tubing, it stands like Gibraltar against abuse. Port- 
able, it’s in bright life-time impregnated green, with 
orange and black pattern stripes. Recessed footholds 
allow tots to stand on sides, climb, or sit on top. 
Bee for Poo pea tan on AP 

. complete Game-time line of par 
with the ond wlavaraune pddineens a 


NEW, BUDGET PRICED gah “Si! Wpeeeeiblaateestrntnres 


mMANLEY JEWEL 


Popcorn Machine 

















Raised Letter 
ALUMILITED ALUMINUM 
SIGNS AND DOOR NUMBERS 


Band uniforms, sports equipment, hi-fis and phonographs, mo- 
tion picture screens and projectors—these are but a few of many 
“extras” schools are buying with profits from Manley Jewels. 

This counter-size, budget-priced machine costs less than half 
regular floor-sized models, operates on a normal 115-volt circuit. 
Its well-lighted glass-enclosed case helps boost sales; the heated 
cabinet floor keeps popcorn hot; and the entire popping operation 
requires just four simple steps. 

Any student can operate it after a few minutes of instruction 
from the sales representative. 

Because fresh, hot, healthful popcorn finds eager patrons at 
virtually every school event—from athletic games to class parties 
— towns—the Jewel soon pays for itself and profits mount 
up 

To get full information on the new Manley Jewel—use the 
handy coupon provided below. 


*Hundreds of schools across the nation. Names on request 


uf? MANLEY, INC. 


y Dept. NS-261, 1920 Wyandotte 4 Kansas City 8, Mo. 
) Please send me, without obligation or charge, 


information on the new Manley Jewel, 
] Please have a representative call. 


Our Low Prices Will Surprise You! 
Ask For Our Style No. 870 "Enduro" SIGNS 


SPENCER INDUSTRIES 


1508 N. MASCHER ST. PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 


Name “ Title___ 
School. 

Address 

City : ___Zone State 








Seeeeseeeseseeeeseeses 
es e@eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
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The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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Eljeet Now Closes The Cost ‘“‘“Gap” On Closed Circuit TV 


of Rochester 


A COMPLETE system, including a research microscope, TV cam- 
era, and 17” monitor with 300 line horizontal resolution is now avail- 
able from Elgeet of Rochester for UNDER $1500. A COMPLETE 
system with 600 line resolution is available for UNDER $2200. 


Elgeet Closed Circuit Television Microscope-Integrated Systems, 
at these AMAZINGLY LOW prices, are the finest quality teaching 


tools that educators can buy for student-training programs. 


For full details, write TODAY for Elgeet Booklet TVS8-2. 


Elgeet (eo) #8 Oy) aan OL On |) | OCONEE loll bal Jom) ine -10).1 4) ae V1 OV) 0-7 - wei el hile) 
838 SMITH STREET e ROCHESTER 6, NEW YORK 


. ‘Quatily «3 cur watchuword... Precision E gineering our constant goal id 
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IS 
MODERN 


STENOGK APY 


Ten fingers on a keyboard take speech at con- 


versational rate. Saves time of the executive who 
finds modern busin 
commun ear by year. More employers are 
hine trained stenographers, par- 
al, legal, scientific and other 


t where the demand 


ess calls for more and more 
icatior 
requesting mat 
ticularly in the medi 
d fields—to the poir 


far outstripped the supply 


cialize 


na 


teaching Ste jraph are discovering 
it far easier to learn, but profi 
sh faster. Stenograph 
“taking 140 


Schools 
that not only is 
ciency is developed mu< 


trained high school graduates are 


to 180 words a minute 


jossyayoh, 


SHORTHAND MACHINE 


eeeeeoeeooeoooeeoeeeeeeeeed 
STENOGRAPHIC MACHINES, INC. 
8040 North Ridgeway Ave., Skokie, lil. N-261 

it Stenograph 
ort 


send more information abo 


details on the Stenograph sh 


Ple 
shorthand and 


ase 
course for teachers, 


name. 








school name 





address. 


city. zone state 
eeeeeeeeeeooooeoooeeoeoeo eee 
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| of their compact folded size, 


| ble. 
| the table/bench combinations roll smooth- | 
ly on ball bearing, swivel-action hard rub- | 
ber wheels and are equipped with a hy- | 
draulic piston valve that controls the rate | 
| of opening, ensuring effortless, safe op- 
| eration. 


Conqueror Electric Paper Folder 
Equipped with Automatic Counter 


Short or long run folding jobs are done 
quickly and accurately with the new Con- 


queror automatic Paper Folder, Model EF- | 


electrically driven machine that 
folds and counts 110 sheets a min- 


1, an 
feeds, 


ute and deposits them through a belt de- | 
livery into a neat stack in an adjustable 
receiver. Featuring simplicity and ease of | 


operation, the unit has only two quick-set 
conveniently 
just, and feeds only one 
eliminating the need for “fanning” the 
sheets and making it possible to include 
a counter as standard equipment. A hand 


| operated model is also available for short- 


er, occasional runs. Heyer Inc., 1850 S. 
Kostner Ave., Chicago 23. 


For more details circle #629 on mailing card 


Waxless Floor Finish 
Is Bacteriostatic 


Residual bacteriostatic properties 


Plexin floor polish continue to retard bac- | 
teria growth as long as the polish is on | 
tests | 


the floor. Independent laboratory 
showing the bacteria-proofing action are 
available from the manufacturer. 
is a self-polishing, non-skid floor finish, 
applied with applicator or mops, to wood, 
terrazzo, marble, cork, rubber, linoleum, 
asphalt, vinyl or other composition tile 
floors. It is scuff-resistant and easily main- 


tained by routine buffing. Puritan Chemi- | 


cal Co., 916 Ashby St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


For more details circle 4630 on mailing card. 


Storage in Limited Space 
With Rollaway Compact Units 

Easily stored in limited space because 
units are 


away folding table and bench 


designed for all institutional applications | 


where built-in wall cabinets are not feasi- 
Available in 12 and 14-foot lengths, 


Son-Nel Products Co., 900 19th | 


Ave., Oakland 6, Calif. 
For more details circle #631 on mailing card. 
(Continued on page 234) 
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located fold controls to ad- | 
sheet at a time, | 


in | 


Plexin 


new Roll- | 


Famous Harco 
‘Si men ae ¢ 
Chairs and Stools 


» * * * 


Over 25 styles 
and sizes of 
chairs and 
stools avail- 
able, Equip- 
ped with the 
famous “‘Lift- 
Lok’’ meche 
anism, 


$1824 
MATCHING CHAIRS AND STOOLS 
FOR 


ALL HARCO EQUIPMENT 
The all NEW exclusive “‘Lift-Lok”’ 
adjustment automatically adjusts the 
sect for persons of all heights. From 
its lowest position to the desired 
ge simply lift ve seat and seat 
will automatical 


! 
SIMPLE — INSTANT — POSITIVE 


olga “LIFT-LOK" 
f —K 


Posture — 
Stools By 
Over 25 modgis of of completely edjvsteble cheirs 
end fd» height edjustme 








Write for Free Catalog and Price List 
FULL 12 YEAR GUARANTEE ON 
ALL HARCO CHAIRS AND STOOLS 


GARRETT TUBULAR PRODUCTS, INC. 


PO. BOX 237 ,ARRETW INDIANA 





FOR YOUR CLASSROOM 


* Theater Quality 
16mm Sound Projector 


* Film Safety Trips 
| © Easiest to Use 
| © Lowest in Cost 
* Lightest in Weight 


* 50,000 Users 
Can't Be Wrong 


* Lifetime Guarantee 


Lo 


THE EDUCATOR’S FRIEND 
mM Here's a professional projector for 
your educational and entertain- 
ment films. Precision built with 
rugged construction throughout. 
Weighs only 2712 Ibs. 
Complete $349.50 


eee oe eee 


Write for Free Catalog 


THE HARWALD co.’ 


+ Ph: DA 8-7070 ! 
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Specify HOLOPHANE 
for the BEST LIGHTING 


at Every Level of Learning 


COLLEGE 


Relighting the Library, Butler Hall, 
Columbia University .. _ (Mercury Vapor) 


Holophane No. 640 Prismatic Reflectors 
with color-corrected lamps... Result: 
vastly increased illumination, economical 
installation and maintenance. 


seas es re 
oa ae eH -—-- 


8 7 ON 


Art Classroom, High School, 
Newport Beach, Cal. ... (Incandescent) 


Maximum lighting on the work areas 
provided by Holophane In-Bilt 

No. F-1570 luminaires with 300 
watt lamps. 


Kindergarten, Roosevelt Elementary School, 
Worcester, Massachusetts... (Fluorescent) 


For effective, comfortable illumination of 
this study-play room—Holophane 

No. 6500 REALITE® combined with 

No. 6024 Two-Foot-Square 
CONTROLENS® 


bt oO L oO Ea ee A bat at A recent survey by impartial school authorities states 


Dguee je: < that Holophane lighting equipment is rated first in 3 out of 
COMPANY, INC. » Lighting Authorities Since 1898 4 major classifications... Investigate how Holophane 
342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Prismatically Controlled lighting can produce better 


THE HOLOPHANE CO., LTD., 418 KIPLING AVE. SO., TORONTO 18, ONT. educational illumination at low per annum cost. 


When in New York—Visit HOLOPHANE LIGHT & VISION INSTITUTE... Convenient: 342 Madison Ave. (at 44th $1.) 
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V-Line Volume Refrigerators 
Have Floor Loading 

Designed to receive standard utility 
racks, the new group of Victory V -line 





Floor Loader Refrigerators is designed to 
volume storage, feeding and serv- 
all stainless steel remote units 
almost any size utility rack and 
available in one, two, three and four- 
section models, standard and __ pass- 
throughs. The racks roll easily into the re- 
frigerator, positioned by special adjustable 
guide bars. Victory Metal Mfg. Corp., 
Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 


For more details circle #632 on mailing card 


increase 
ice. The 
will take 
are 


Sheet Metal Machine 
Is Small and Compact 

Small and compact enough for shop 
classrooms, the new model P-2 sheet metal 
machine by Pullmax has the 5/32 inch 
capacity of the large machines. It is 
capable of doing all twelve standard Pull- 


SPEEDY 


EFFECTIV: 


CLEANING 


WHITE MOP WRINGER COMP 
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max operations to permit many interest- 
ing sheet metal projects by students. 
American Pullmax Co., Inc., 2455 N. 
Sheffield Ave., Chicago 14. 


For more details circle #633 on mailing card. 

Hot and Cold Disposable Cups 
of Foamed Plastic 

Thermokup is the name given to a 
lightweight, sturdy cup, formed of Pela- 
span expandable polystyrene beads made 
by Dow Chemical and fully disposable. 
The foamed plastic acts as an insulator 


both to maintain temperature of either 
hot or cold beverages, and to protect the 
user from discomfort when the cup is 
used for hot drinks. There is no possibility 
of sogginess or of leakage since the one- 
piece molded construction — eliminates 
seams, and there is no taste transfer. 
Thermokups are distributed in the seven 
Western states by Crown Plastic Cup Co., 
Fort Worth, Texas, and in the rest of the 
country by Mid-West-Pak Corp., Belvi- 


dere, Ill. 
For more details circle 4634 on mailing card. 


WHYTE 
TYMSAVER 

OUTFIT... 

A FAMOUS 
COMBINATION OF 
THE “CAN'T SPLASH” | 

WRINGER AND 
OVAL BUCKET 
ENGINEERED TO 
DO A BETTER JOB 
QUICKER 


in floor 
cleaning 
equipment... 


iS THE WORD FOR 


CLEAN 


ANY, FULTONVILLE 20, N.Y. 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 





| so that one 


Gregg Shorthand Course 
on tape. 


Literature and Services 


e A new 33-page illustrated catalog of 
16mm. Motion Pictures describes 35 films 
available on a loan basis that cover a 
wide range of general-interest topics on 
steel and its use. Offered by Republic 
Steel Corp., 1436 Republic Bldg., Cleve- 
land 1, Ohio, the booklet includes film 


order forms. 
For more details circle #635 on mailing card. 


e “Fume Hoods, FH-6 Catalog” covers 
the full line of “Guided Airflow Fume 
Hoods” manufactured by Metalab Equip- 
ment Co., Hicksville, N.Y. The 52-page 
booklet, printed in color, describes new 
principles of air removal engineering per- 
taining to Fume Hoods developed by the 
research department of Metalab, and is 
designed to serve as a guide to planning, 
lighting, constructing and employing air 
removal equipment for laboratories. 

For more details circle #636 on mailing card 


@ Descriptive information and_ illustra- 
tions of each type of All-Steel and Alu- 
minum Portable Bleachers, Steel Deck 
Grandstands and Permanent Grandstands 
manufactured by Berlin Chapman Co., 
Berlin, Wis., are presented in a new 
four-page folder. 
For more details circle 4637 on mailing card. 


@ “Two Seconds of Freedom” is the in- 
triguing title of a new textbook by Frank 
LaDue and James Norman, rebound 
tumbling experts, indicating the correct 
path of progression and the “how” and 
“why” of the skills involved in the sport. 
The book is available through Nissen 
Trampoline Co., 215 A Ave. N.W., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 
For more details circle 4638 on mailing card. 

e “Architectural Design Considerations 
For Language Laboratories” is the title of 
a technical booklet published by the re- 
search department of DuKane Corp., St. 
Charles, Ill. The non-commercial publi- 
cation, available to school officials, archi- 
tects and engineers, indicates many factors 
to be considered in planning a laboratory 


for optimum educational effectiveness. 
For more details circle 4639 on mailing card 


@ Diagrammatic drawings of recreational 
areas for baseball, softball, football, bas- 
ketball, tennis and volleyball, with sug- 
gested Stan Gard Pre-packaged units of 
chain link fencing for each, are pre- 
sented in an eight-page reference guide, 
“Field and Court Dimension Charts,” 
available from Robertson Steel & Iron 
Co., 208 Commerce St., Cincinnati 2, O. 
For more details circle #640 on mailing card. 


@ How Gregg Shorthand can be practiced 
without teacher participation, and stu- 
dents can practice indefinitely is shown 
in a folder entitled “A Remarkable New 
Classroom Tool.” Describing the revolu- 
tionary Echo-Matic cartridge system de- 
veloped by Cousino Electronics Corp., 
2107 Ashland Ave., Toledo 2, Ohio, for 
use with the Mag-Matic Tape Repeater 
or several students may use 
the tape in a complete shorthand labora- 
tory, the folder discusses the complete 
now available 


For more details circle #641 on mailing card. 
(Continued on page 236) 
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HOW TO DO A BETTER JOB OF TEACHING LANGUAGES 


Install Dictalab, the new electronic tape-teaching 
system that feeds pre-recorded lessons to students 
in individual, sound-proof booths. Students hear 
the language spoken correctly, as the teacher re- 
corded it. Nothing to distract attention. From the 
master console, the teacher can monitor any student 
at the flick of a switch or speak directly to him... 
give personal attention to students who need it. 

Dictalab’s the ideal way to teach mastery of a 
language. It features quarter-track recording for 
tamper-proof student operation and can be used 
for teaching many other subjects. 

Your school can begin its Dictalab language sys- 
tem with a modest, basic installation . . . add to it 
as the need grows. With Dictalab you get more 
than the finest equipment. You can be sure of 
prompt, skilled service by Dictaphone Corpora- 
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tion’s own staff of factory trained servicemen, the 
largest in the field. 

Would you like to know more about this latest 
boon to teaching effectiveness? Just fill out and 
mail the attached coupon. 





—R_E_E_i_I_{_}I_{_{_{_{_f_}_{_{{_{ {f_. 


Dictaphone CORPORATION 


Dept. NS-21, 730 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Please send me the report on your new system for language 
comprehension. 








NAME 
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| ADDRESS 
| 


CITY STATE 
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Premier 
Trimming 
Boards! 
































A Size For Every Need 


New use features galore with tool 
steel hardened blade that sharpens it- 
self for a lifetime of clean, accurate 
safe cuts — Plus safety spring tension, 
precision calibrations! 
7 sizes . . . $6.00 to $55.00... 
Wood or Metal 
Ask your distributor 

@ 7 Sizes 

@ From $6.00 to $55.00 

@® Wood or metal base 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 
* Stone-Newman Associates, 320 Broadway, New 


York, New York 


¢ Jack Luke, 3950 Lake Shore Dr 
¢ Sid Lichtenstein 


223 S. 10th St 
7 ‘a 
¢ Harry Henkel, 1046 S. Olive St., Los Angeles 15 


Calif 

* Emil Daimas, P. 0. Box 1524, 9923 Estacado 
Dr. Dallas, Texas 

¢ George B. Tapner, 641 S. Rock Hill Rd., Webster 
Grove 19, Mo 

© RC. Hill 

Florida 

* Paul Holden 


PREMIER 
QUALITY 
PRODUCTS 


Chicago, II! 
Philadelphia 


1523 Kingswood Road, Jacksonville 


213 W. Kathleen, Park Ridge, II! 


PHOTO 
MATERIALS 
CO. 


Zao WEST FULTON ST. 
OF 5 | [Oy Cl © im ba i Oe 


®@ Modern Electronic Language Labora- | 


tory Systems as designed by Bernco In- 
corporated, 129 E. Market St., Indian- 


apolis 4, Ind., and the story of their sci- | 
| entific development to produce the best 


possible teaching equipment, are discussed 
in full in a 28-page booklet. Subjects cov- 
ered include research and development, 
custom design, engineering and _installa- 
tion, reliability, audio/perspective, aural 
oral correction factor, 
teacher-assistance program. A diagram of 


| the Console Control Panel of the Bernco | 


Mark VII Language Laboratory _ illus- 
trates its versatility and advantages. 
For more details circle 4642 on mailing card 


e “Electric Keyboard Mastery” is the title | 


of a new instructional booklet offered by 
Royal McBee Corp., Royal Typewriter 
Div., School Dept., 150 Westchester Ave., 
Port Chester, N. Y. Designed to help typ- 
ing students quickly perfect electric typing 
technics, the booklet offers instructors 
comprehensive materials to use in teach- 
ing the basic transfer from manual to pow- 


| ered typewriters. 


For more details circle 4643 on mailing card 


e “Public Seating by Hampden” is the 
title of a 17-page catalog containing full 
information on the Titan and Gibraltar 
seating lines manufactured by Hampden 
Specialty Products Corp., Easthampton, 
Mass. Each item in the lines is fully illus- 
trated and data include complete specifi- 
cations, colors available, and construction 
features. Printed in color, the catalog in- 
cludes a guide border illustrating the ac- 
tual colors available in the series. 
For more details circle 4644 on mailing card 


@ Prepared in text form, a colorfully illus- 
trated 14-page brochure discusses the ad- 
vantages of Webster Unit Ventilator for 
schoolroom heating, cooling and ventilat- 
ing. Cost savings, engineering informa- 
tion and ratings are presented and a fold- 
out spread illustrates the Unit Ventilator 
operation through an exploded view of 
its components. Available from Warren 
Webster & Co., Inc., 17th & Federal 
Sts., Camden 5, N.J., the brochure also 
describes matching unitized cabinets de- 
signed to complement the ventilator in 
the classroom, and other elements for 
school use, including convectors, Walvec- 


tor and cabinet unit heaters. 
For more details circle 4645 on mailing card 


e A handbook entitled “Judging Engine 
Quality” emphasizes the features of var- 
ious designs which provide top perform- 
ance at minimum cost. Available from 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Engine Div., 
Peoria 8, Ill., the 28-page pamphlet in- 
cludes cutaway illustrations and charts. 
For more details circle #646 on mailing card 


@ Designed to get the interest and co- 
operation of bus-riding schoo! children, a 
safety comic book featuring Casper, the 
friendly Ghost, is offered by the Safety 
Education Dept., Superior Coach Corp., 
Lima, Ohio. Casper “instructs” children 
on how to conduct themselves in riding 
the bus to and from school to achieve 
the greatest safety. Casper is also fea- 
tured in a poster on the same subject 
which is available for display. 
For more details circle 4647 on mailing card 
(Continued on page 238) 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 
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UNGUARDED KEYS! 


AN OPEN 
INVITATION 


Today’s high cost of 
school property, equip- 
ment, and supplies, repre- 
sents an investment that 
must be protected! 
You get that protection with 
TELKEE—the modern key con- 
trol system designed for com- 
plete security plus convenience! 
TELKEE files your keys—mak- 
ing them accessible to authorized 
personnel only! 
TELKEE indexes your keys— 
making them accessible fast 
—without wasting time to look 
for them! 
Used by schools and in- 
stitutions of all types and 
sizes, there’s a TELKEE 
system just right for 
your requirements! 


FREE illustrated 


booklet. For complete 
information, write: 


P. O. MOORE, INC. 


& Subsidiory of SUNROC Corporation 


GLEN RIDDLE PENNSYLVANIA 





Lockers 


cost no more, yet they are designed 


and built to deliver extra ‘‘mile- 
age’’ under years of hard usage. 
Comparison will show why Lyon 
is the choice of scores of schools 
and institutions across the nation. 
Send for free catalog of Lyon prod- 
ucts including folding chairs, shelv- 
ing, cabinets, coat racks. 


a a a eae ara away 
LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
226 Monroe Ave., Aurora, Ill. 


Send me Locker literature 
and Lyon Catalog. 


NAME. 








ADDRESS. 


CITY ZONE STATE 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 





ADD COMFORT TO THE CURRICULUM! 





ADJUSTABLE TYPING DESK 


New adjusting mechanism insures quick, sure 
non-jamming action. Typewriter platform may be 
raised or wered to fit each student. Spacious 
storage area for books and papers, with pull-out 
shelf r dictation. Choice of frame colors with 

»p. Comes in both left- 


models with matching chair 


You'll find that Royal’s school furniture helps students live and learn at ease! Individual comfort 
and convenience are built right into every Royal piece for every purpose—classroom and cafeteria, 
dormitory and office, laboratory and lounge. « Royal school furniture brings you lasting durability, 
modern appearance, and real economy. These are the reasons why Royal is so swiftly becoming the 
fourth R in so many schools today! For free literature and the name of your Royal dealer, send coupon 
below. Royal Meta. Manuracturinc Company, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. In Canada— 


Galt, Ontario. SHowrooms: New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle; Galt, Ontario. 


Royal Metal Manufacturing Company, School Dept. 42-B, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send illustrated literature and name of nearby Royal dealer. 


Name_____ 





® 


a ae ee 
City 





SCHOOL ¥ FURNITURE 
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@ Reprints of a discussion of “Economic 


Missiles in the Cold War” as presented 
U cd mh : T U ied : by Herbert J. Mossien of the Instrument 
Division, Bausch & Lomb Inc., 635 St. 
Paul St., Rochester 2, N.Y., are available 
for all ‘SCIENCE LABORATORIES from that company. 
For more details circle 2648 on mailing card 


ALL SCIENCE CATALOG NO. @ Three teaching aids available for stu- 
dent use from the Vacuum Div., Singer 


ae See —— Sewing Machine Co., 149 Broadway, New 
York 7, include an educational booklet 
entitled “Three Vacuums for Good Home- 
making,” a filmstrip based on the book- 
let, and a recorded script. Information on 
the selection, care and use of a vacuum 
cleaner, plus a homemaking schedule, are 


covered in the material. 
For more details circle 24649 on mailing card 





e “Comfort Conditioning With Light and 
Air” is the title of a 24 page catalog (F 
9768) containing complete information on 
combination light and air diffusers. Briefly 
stating the history and evolution of light- 
ing and air distribution, and presenting 
data for selecting and predicting perform- 
These new perimeter type tables offer unlimited design aa and ance, the booklet, prepared by the Barber- 
arrangements from standard interchangeable base units. They provide Colman Co., 1300 Rock St., Rockford, Ill. 
numerous advantages for new construction design as well as for use in and Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 6260 N. 
remodeling for Chemistry, Physics, Biology and General Science laboratories. Broadway, St. Louis 15, Mo., includes 
Our representative engineer will be pleased to discuss your requirements drawings illustrating how the new com- 
and show you the entire line of Peterson furniture that has been the choice bination light and air diffusers are installed 
of leading educators and industrial furniture users for more than 65 years. and talced, 


Write Dept. 1226 for Brochure Number 12. It’s Free. For more details circle 2650 on mailing card 

@ Two one-page bulletins on lighting lay- 

LEONARD p ET 3 R Ss '@) N & of © ee INC, outs and a Mounting Height Chart for 
i } s Areas are available fro Gener: 

1222 -FULLERTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS eon Gam & Re —— 

" 1013, Easy Lighting Layout for Football 

Field, and No. OLP-1014, Easy Lighting 

Layout for Baseball Field, describe proper 

floodlighting design and include diagrams, 

recommendations, load requirements and 

other information. 
For more details circle 4651 on mailing card 





@ The Reguline Catalog and Quadraline 
Catalog, two new full color books avail- 
able from American Desk Co., Temple, 
Tex., describe and illustrate Reguline tubu- 
lar steel and wood furniture and Quad- 
raline, the school furniture that combines 
rugged quadratic tubing with trim, grace- 
ful lines. 
For more details circle 4652 on mailing card 


© Two new six-page folders, Flexicore 
Facts No. 85 and No. 87, describe the use 
of precast concrete frame, floor and roof 
units in the construction of two high 
schools, and are available from Flexicore 
Co., Inc., 1932 E. Monument Ave., Day- 


ton 1, Ohio. 
For mere details circle 653 on mailing card 


@ The library of high fidelity recordings 
of the Voices of Great Minds, available 


made to your specifications “”¢° gat gp Institute, 18 
b. ew York 22 


50th St., ! , is described in 

at no extra cost a booklet entitled “Time for Ideas.” The 
titles of the series of ten records, recorded 

by great minds in the educational and 


literary world of today in interview 
STONE form, are presented in the booklet, with 


~- Sor 00 ponte Gb Gals parmanedily ealtefeaters catered information on both the “experts” and 
for chemical laboratory table tops, shelving, sinks, splash their interviewers. Each set of ten .rec- 
backs, drain boards and fume hoods. Prompt delivery ords makes up a practical course in the 
cultural subjects presented, and_ brings 
For FREE literature and technical assistance aadress: ALBERENE STONE the actual voices into any classroom. 
THE GEORGIA MARBLE Company) 386 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16, N.Y. DEPT. S For more details circle 4654 on mailing card 
(Continued on page 240) 
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Floors made beautiful with wax containing LUDOX® 


have anti-slip “grippers 


Now, you can add both beauty and safety to your floors 
with one combination—natural wax to provide a smooth, 
glossy, hard finish that’s easy to maintain and Du Pont’s 
“Ludox” colloidal silica, the anti-slip ingredient that in- 
creases traction with invisible “‘grippers’’. 

You can’t see or feel ““Ludox’”’ because its hard, colloidal 
silica particles are submicroscopic. But you know it is 
there because you are more sure-footed, secure . . . less 
fatigued after a busy day. 

Remember, for unmatched beauty combined with safety, 
specify floor wax containing Du Pont ““Ludox’’. Mail cou- 


pon at right for more information and list of suppliers. 


Vol. 67, No. 2, February 196! 


you can't see or feel 


LUDOX* 


colloidal silica 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTE 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY... 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co 
Industrial and Biochemicals Dept 
Room 2539 NS, Nemours Building 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 
Please send FREE booklet describing the advantages of floor 
wax with “Ludox”’ andalistof supplier sol these qu ility waxes. 
SS —— 
ae 
{ddress___ _ —_ _ 


City a ——— 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 





Wboe Crstllle Co 


SINCE 1896 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS TORONTO 


TY 


WHEN YOU BUY— 


CHALKBOARDS 


Alpha 
Omega 
P/C Alphasite 


Double-Sewed® 
Costello 
and other Popular Erasers 


ART MATERIALS 


The 


MAPS-—GLOBES 


Reality—Tryon— 
Champion—Tri-Graphic— 
Magna-Graphic— 
Semi-Contour—World History 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


WEBER COSTELLO 


1222 McKinley St., Chicago Heights, fil. 
tn Canada 
57 Ingram Drive, Toronto, Ontario 


@ The complete line of Hobart Food 
Machines is described and_ illustrated, 
with individual features of each, in a 56- 
page booklet available from The Hobart 
Mfg. Co., Troy, Ohio. 


For more details circle 24655 on mailing card 


@ The Shure General Catalog No. 60A of 
Microphones and Electronic Components 
is a 28-page booklet presenting specifica- 
tions and prices of 30 microphone models, 
microphone accessories, magnetic record- 
ing heads and other equipment. Available 
from Shure Brothers, Inc., 222 Hartrey 
Ave., Evanston, Ill., the catalog covers 
the full line of sound equipment. 
For more details circle #656 on mailing card 


@ The newest developments in electronic 
language teaching equipment, defining the 
technics of electronic teaching in non- 
technical language, are presented in an 
eight-page pamphlet, Language Teaching 
Systems (AL-461), offered by Hamilton 
Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 


For more details circle 4657 on mailing card 


@ The comprehensive selection of elec- 
tronic parts and equipment for use in 
schools, classrooms, laboratories and shops 
is illustrated and described in the 444- 
page 1961 Electronics Catalog now avail- 
able from Allied Radio Corp., 100 N. 
Western Ave., Chicago 80. 


For more details circle 2658 on mailing card 


e A new 48-page catalog illustrates and 
describes the expanded line of Kem Tech 
secondary school Science Furniture for 
Chemistry, Physics, Biology and General 
Science. In addition to the furniture and 
equipment cataloged with specifications, 
the booklet, available from Kewaunee 
Technical Furniture Co., 3004 W. Front 
St., Statesville, N.C., includes eleven sci- 
ence room floor plan layouts and rough- 
ing-in details. 
For more details circle 4659 on mailing card 


e “Finishing Northern Hard Maple the 
MFMA Way” is the title of a folder giv- 
ing a revised list of laboratory tested and 
approved floor finishing products for use 
on Northern Hard Maple floors. Available 
from the Maple Flooring Manufacturers 
Assn., 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, the 
listing now includes both the penetrating 
sealer and the Bakelite-varnish type of 
floor finishes, together with a number 
of products tested under the epoxy and 
high solids, high viscosity provisions of 
the current specification. 
For more details circle 4660 on mailing card 


@ Descriptive information on the line of 
gasoline and electric Trucksters for use in 
personnel transportation, light materials 
handling and maintenance operations in 
large and multi-building schools and col- 
leges is given in a six-page folder entitled 
“They're All Muscle,” available from 
Cushman Motors, Lincoln, Neb. 
For more details circle 4661 on mailing card 


©@ The complete line of Chemelad plastic- 
laminate faced doors is described and il- 
lustrated in a new four-page brochure 
available from Bourne Mfg. Co., 1573 E. 
Larned St., Detroit 7, Mich. The folder 
includes data on special construction fea- 
tures, various styles and specifications. 

For more details circle 4662 on mailing card 


For additional information, use postcard facing back cover. 


e A reprint of a report on teaching ma- 
chine shorthand is offered by Stenographic 
Machines, Inc., 8040 N. Ridgeway Ave., 
Skokie, Ill. Entitled “Machine Shorthand 
— A Controlled Experiment in a Typical 
High School,” the report covers a two- 
year study. 
For more details circle #663 on mailing card 


@ The Green Label Line of floor clean- 
ing equipment is described in a new cata- 
log, Form No. J-800, available from Mar- 
ket Forge Co., Garvey St., Everett 49, 
Mass. The eight-page, two-color booklet 
features photos of the complete line and 


includes detailed information. 
For more details circle 3664 on mailing card 


e A brochure, IN-296A, describing the 
qualities and uses of Colorlith asbestos- 
cement monolithic sheet material for lab- 
oratory tops, sinks, shelves, chalkboard 
and many other purposes, is offered by 
Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40th St., New York 
16. Tables of physical and chemical re- 
sistance properties and data on application 
and maintenance are also included. 
For more details circle 4665 on mailing card 


Film Releases 


‘Seconds to Safety,” 15 min. color film 
developed to instruct teachers and school 
officials in action to avert tragedy after 
a school fire is discovered. Aetna Casualty 
& Surety Co., Hartford 15, Conn. 

For more details circle #666 on mailing card 


“Semi-Conductors: Part I,” 21l-min., and 
“Semi-Conductors: Part II,” 22 min., both 
16mm black and white sound films for 
high school and college electronics as 
well as physics and chemistry departments. 
Bray Studios, Inc., 729 Seventh Ave., 
New York 19. 


For more details circle ##667 on mailing card 


Three black and white films on World 
War I, “The Background,” “The War 
Years,” and “Building the Peace,” each 
usable as a single unit, for high school 
history classes. “The Mississippi River: 
Background for Social Studies,” 13% min. 
black and white or color film, for inter- 
mediate grades and junior high school. 
Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. South 
Water St., Chicago 1. 


For more details circle 4668 on mailing card 


Suppliers’ News 


Crescent Metal Products, Inc., manufac- 
turer of Cres-Cor mobile aluminum food 
service equipment, announces consolida- 
tion of its factories into a new plant, with 
triple the combined area of the three 
former locations, at 12711 Taft Ave., 
Cleveland 8, Ohio, to start the 25th year 
of operation under George T. Baggott, 
president and founder. 


John J. Nesbitt, Inc., State Rd. & Rhawn 
St., Philadelphia 36, Pa., manufacturer 
of heating, ventilating and air conditioning 
equipment, announces acquisition of the 
assets of the Norman Products Co., Ce- 
lumbus, Ohio, manufacturer of gas-fired 
heating, ventilating and air conditioning 
equipment. It is stated that the Norman 
Products Co. will continue under its same 
management as a division of Nesbitt with 
no changes in personnel or policies. 
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Farmdale Elementary School, Landisville, Pa. Architects: Coleman & Coleman. 
Glozier: Ear! V. Schaffer. General Contractor: Rice & Weidman, Lancaster, Pa. 
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put COOLITE THERE TO STOP HEAT AND GLARE 





Coolite Glass Installed In Center 


Sash Filters Harmful Qualities of When you build or remodel your school buildings, 
take advantage of Mississippi's school daylighting 


“Raw Sunlight” 
knowledge which is supplemented by continuing re- 

search in a specially designed school room erected 

Coolite, Heat Absorbing and Glare Reducing Glass, on factory grounds. Mississippi has a school-tested 


installed in the two center lights of this school day- pattern for every requirement in line with your school 
. building budget. Mississippi technicians recommend 


. . . a“ . ‘ 
lighting wall keeps unwanted factors in “raw sunlight these outstanding patterns for school use: Coolite for 


on the absent list . . . floods classroom with softened, maximum comfort; Pentecor, for maximum light dis- 


delicately tinted natural illumination .. . helps protect tribution; Hylite, for maximum light transmission; Pol- 
ished Misco Wire Glass, for maximum beauty with 


precious young eyes from dangerous fatigue, strain. protection, 
Coolite helps keep classrooms cooler, too, since it ab- 
sorbs over half of solar heat. Classrooms are bright 
as all outdoors, seem larger, friendlier... and Coolite- 


controlled light helps students feel and see better. Write Dept. 15 today for free booklet, 
“Better Daylighting For Schools.” 
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88 Angelica St. «+¢ St. Louis 7, Missouri UNITED STATES GOODS 
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Triple Value 


To extend seating beauly and durability weil 


Seats and Backs in coral or tur- 
quoise Arlex plastic, the wear- 
resistant miracle material that gives 
cushion comfort ard the strength of 
steel. Supplied also in maple ve- 
neered hardwood plywood. 








Desk Tops in the famous Metal- 
Clad Plastic lift lid design. The most 
wear resistant desk top ever built 
with all metal base, plastic top and 
stainless steel edge band. Chip-proof 
edges. Warp-proof, always-aligned 
lid. Available also in Plycor and 
Arlo plastic. 


For a triple value buy, try the Polaris. For information on the 
complete Arlington school seating line, write for Catalog. 
ARLINGTON SEATING COMPANY Arlington Heights, Illinois 


Polaris features include adjustable 
lift-lid desk top, swivel seat, adjustable 
seat and desk height and choice of modern 

metal color finishes. 
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inlo the years lo come: 


Legs and Cross Bar in scuff resistant 
chrome finish. Eliminates scuffed- 
paint mars at the floor zone. Stays 
beautiful without maintenance. 


By ARLINGTON 











